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GERRY ARTHUR* HAD TO KNOW: 


“When does a 


media schedule 


reach a point 


of diminishing 
returns?” 


*Gerald T. Arthur, Vice President, 
Media Director, Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
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McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 


& 





ARE REACHED 


To document a media recommendation, Gerry Arthur 
wanted to find what studies had been done on cost vs. 











coverage among business magazines. MeGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of Advertising Performance gave him these 


facts: 








4. On the average, the leading industrial publication 


in nine fields reached 66% of customers and prospects 


a 


that can be reached by the five top publications. 








B. On the average, publication two added 18% more 
new readers. }----BR----4 


Coverage by the Leading Publication Per Cent of Readers |< Net Added Coverage 








COVERAGE: How MANY UNDUPLICATED READERS 


€. Publications three, four and five, on the average. 2% 4 7] 
Cost of Advertising, Per Cent of Dollars 


delivered only 8%, 5% and 3% additional new coverage. COST: HOW MUCH EACH ADDITIONAL PUBLICATION COSTS 


By concentrating your advertising in the two leading From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1120.1 

publications in a given industry, you can reach, on the Phis study was conducted in 1951 by 18 industrial companies and 
average. 80% of the men who ean be reached by the coordinated by McGraw-Hill Research. 42,878 men responded. 
top five publications. lhe above analysis was based on those men reached by one or 


é 4 eis ’ more of the first five magazines in nine different fields. Note th: 
Studies such as these are a continuing project at oF y ‘ ¢ ds. Note that 


fewer new readers are reache y each ¢ itiong icati 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a better gsnasenpriinys oo plenepeneniggloeeigenes 

P ) and the cost per reader goes up. For your copy, contact your 
understanding of how good advertising in good business McGraw-Hill office. 


magazines helps create more sales. 


W MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y, 





Again for 1958 an Inspiring All Time Record... 


ADVERTISERS 


PLACED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WITH THE HELP OF 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
in 1958 Annual Edition of 
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to finish 


Miami Sewage Treatment Plant. Photos courtesy of Metcalf & Eddy, Engineers. 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Vast engineering projects, like Miami’s recently completed sewage disposal 
plant, require planning and control far beyond those needed in construction 
alone. The complexity and scope of modern highways, bridges, buildings, indus- 
trial plants—in fact all engineered construction—demand highly trained men with 
technical knowledge and skill to design and build them and then operate and 
maintain them after completion. These men are civil engineers. From start to 
finish they are in active charge of engineered construction. 
Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING provides manufacturers of all types of 
construction equipment and materials with low-cost, high-quality access to 
41,000 fully-qualified civil engineers. And, surveys show that more than 8 out 
of 10 of its readers buy and specify equipment and materials. 

SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERING’s unique editorial formula; its coverage of the impor- 

CIVIL tant buying influences; its readers’ responsiveness; and its low cost to advertisers 
ENGINEERS make it your best buy in the building and construction industry. For more facts 
\ 1082 contact your CIVIL ENGINEERING sales representative. 


Remember ... civil engineers are educated tu specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West S9th Street, New York, N.Y. 


New York 18, Robert S. Cypher, 33 W. 39th St. » Chicago 1, Richard K. Holmstrom, 84 E. Randolph St. + San Francisco 5, McDonald-Thompson, 625 Market 
St. « Los Angeles 5, McDonald-Thompson, 3727 W. Sixth St. + Seattle 4, McDonald- Thompson, National Bldg., 1008 Western Ave. « Houston 6, McDonald- 
Thompson, 3217 Montrose Blvd. + Denver 2, McDonald-Thompson, 222 Colorado National Bank Bldg. + Portland, O. 9, McDonald-Thompson, 202 N.W. 
21st St. * Tulsa 4, McDonald-Thompson, 2010 So. Utica St. + Birmingham 9, Fred W. Smith & Associates, 1201 Forest View Lane, Vesthaven 
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shop talk... 


= IM’s report on the marketing 
aspects of the nation’s highway 
building program, which starts on 
page 37, is the result of months of 
thorough — and often bewildering 
— research. If there’s any one thing 
that’s definite about the highway 
program, it’s that nobody — not 
even the government officials closest 
to the situation — are completely 
sure just what’s going to happen 
next. 

As IM explored the various facets 
of the programs, contradictory an- 
swers to many of the basic questions 
become commonplace. We feel, how- 
ever, that out of the confusion we 
have been able to sift some clear 
guideposts for marketing planning. 
Highway experts have told us that 
some of the material included in 
this special IM report has never 
before been published. 

The highway article is a good ex- 
ample of one of IM’s major edi- 
torial objectives. In this article we 
have tried to outline the dimensions 
of an important market so that the 
information will be especially valu- 
able for those to whom highway 
building represents a secondary 
market — and, even more important, 
for those who have not yet recog- 
nized the importance of this market 
for their own products and serv- 
ices. 

In many ways, the highway arti- 
cle is similar to the type of editorial 
job IM does monthly in our 
“Trends” reports. Because of our 
“horizontal” nature, we don’t feel 
that our role is to try to tell those 
actively engaged in any market 
something which they don’t already 
know about it. Rather, we try to 
tailor our reports to provide guides 
by which others can determine sales 
potential in markets which they 
either have not approached or con- 
sider as secondary outlets. 


If you have not been a regular 
reader of this feature, we’d like to 
urge you to give it a trial for a few 
months. You may even want to clip 
the monthly “Trends” columns and 
add them to the corresponding 
chapters in your copy of IM’s an- 
nual Market Data Book. No feature 
in IM involves more careful plan- 
ning, research and study. 

Each month, the editors of leading 
business publications in the field 
under discussion contribute much 
valuable information for our 
“Trends” feature. To this is added 
important background material 
from dozens of other sources, in- 
cluding special interviews with 
trade association officials and gov- 
ernment experts. When all of the 
available information has been ac- 
cumulated, IM’s editorial research 
department goes to work and sifts 
out the facts which have the great- 
est importance for industrial mar- 
keters who wish to evaluate market 
potentials. 


# Next month, IM will emphasize 
industrial marketing in Canada. 

Highlighting the Canadian sec- 
tion will be a special report which 
will cover the major economic, 
geographic and political factors af- 
fecting Canadian industry, and 
which will spotlight for U. S. com- 
panies the best industrial marketing 
possibilities in Canada. 

In addition to this comprehensive 
article, IM will run two “special- 
ized” Canadian features, one detail- 
ing “How to Ship Advertising Plates 
Into Canada,” the other a case his- 
tory telling how a Canadian com- 
pany streamlined its marketing op- 
eration to get maximum mileage 
from all components. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 
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INCREASED SALES 
IS THE ANSWER 


.. - GET THEM WITH 


DIRECT LINE OF 
COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE ABRASIVE 
INDUSTRY... 


If you're interested in selling the abra- 
sive segment of the metalworking 
market—that specialized section de- 
voted to the removal and finishing 
of metals by abrasive methods — 
GRINDING and FINISHING is the 
ONLY publication devoted exclusively 
to this fast-growing, multi-million 
dollar market. 

Here is YOUR direct line of communi- 
cation to the more than 32,500 indi- 
viduals who are specifically interested 
in what you have to sell—BPA veri- 
fied circulation to nearly 23,000 plants 
—over 95% coverage of all buying 
influences in the abrasive metalwork- 
ing market. 

GRINDING and FINISHING can show 
and describe your products and serv- 
ices to your customers and prospects. 
Write for all the facts—G & F data 
file folder. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


OWEER CF COMTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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TABLE OF 


Markets from highways . . today and tomorrow .......... 


What has happened to the big federal highway program? Here is the 


answer. For those who are not realizing their full potential in this 
burgeoning market, this special report spells out how the market 
buys, what it buys and when the various segments of this far-flung 


H. Jay Bullen 


project will be ready to buy. 


How to organize and control industrial ad programs ...... 


Here’s a summary of the Industrial Advertising Research Institute's 
report on the functions and organization of industrial advertising de- 
partments. The article tells what 150 companies now are doing in 
this area, and it includes the IARI’s recommendations for improvement. 


How Apeco put across an unknown product ............. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. uses an unusual “intelligence” 
system to compile—-and use as sales ammunition—the applications 
of its new photocopy machine. In this article, a vice-president of the 
company tells how the program works and how successful it has 


been. Lloyd A. Briggs 


Your complete guide to holding an open house .......... 


This second article in IM’s “Encylopedia of Marketing’ series gives 
complete instructions on how to hold an open house. It covers 37 
specific planning areas and includes a handy checklist to make sure 


Russell R. Jalbert 


you've overlooked no details. 


A special section on industrial marketing research 


@ Applying research to industrial marketing ......... 


A management and marketing consultant answers these four important 
questions: What is industrial marketing research? How is it used? 


Charles S. Roberts 


How important is it? How is it performed? 


@ Eight ways market research can help sales ......... 


Market research can help salesmen sell more efficiently and pro- 


juctively. This article tells how. John C. Spurr 


@ How to write a market research report ........... 


Here are the nine items that should be included in every market 


research report. John P. Colman 


145 
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@ How Harris-intertype hits target with sales forecasts .. 148 


Here's practical instruction on the use of marketing research’s four 


Loren K. Miller 


basic tools. 


@ How to sell management on market research ....... 


A top management man tells what it takes to interest him, and others 


John M. Shaw 


ike him, in marketing research. 


Case airlifts dealers, sales soar, too ..... 


A big farm equipment company dramatically 
3 Z 


and rekindles dealer enthusiasm. A picture story. 


How Acme Chain increased sales $2.5 million ........... 


As a newcomer faced with well-entrenched competition, Acme Chain 
Corp. turned to business paper advertising to carve itself a place in 
the market. Result: In five years sales rose from $1.5 million to $4 


million. Here’s the whole story. Charles E. Vautrain 


Copy Chasers resume ‘ad image’ battle ................ 159 


Despite a flood of protests from irate admen, IM’s Copy Chasers stick 
to their guns in criticizing ads that produce a poor “company image.” 
Here are the protests, and the replies. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business Industrial shows 


papers 
Letters to the editor 


Company communications Marketing. aids 


Copy chasers nin New books 


Editorially speaking NIAA news 


a Problems in industrial marketing 


, Sales promotion ideas 
Advertiser changes 
Shop talk 
Agency changes 
Top management forum 
Media changes 
Trends . 


IM Gallery Washington report 








IM reprints available 


Which ad attracted more readers 
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Ss 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Blue Book delivers your sales 


message to a circulation of over 
50,000 each month .. . 
group that makes up the prime 


a select 


buying power in the complete 
metalworking market. Circula- 
tion 93.3% verified (BPA). Issue 
after issue, MTBB commands 
the interest of *173,794 readers 

. readership that pays off in 
an ever increasing number of 
solid, business building results. 
If you sell the metalworking 
market, it will pay you to talk 
readership with your “Man from 
Hitchcock.” 


*based on 3.4 readers per copy. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON * ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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The foundry market has unique advan- 
tages. Extra sales—new sales—more sales 
come fast when you put forth extra effort 
in this dynamic industry. 


Try this now for a bigger share of the 
$3 billions foundries will spend this year: 
run a full schedule of advertising in 
FOUNDRY. That takes care of your 
basic communications job by putting your 
advertising in front of every known buy- 
ing influence in the foundries doing over 
98% of all the business. 


Then add the new power of FOUNDRY ’s 
Plus-5 Sales Development Service. It 
assures results now because it features 
your receiving foundry prospect lists 
tailored to your special needs! May we 
tell you more about this unique offer? 


Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 


share of ths FOUNDRY market ... 


You do more business with foundries 


a 


when you advertise in FOUNDRY! 





a PENTON Publication Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Here’s one reason coal mining is in- 
creasing its efficiency at a rate of 10% 

yearly, compared with a 3.5% all- 
industry average. One mining com- 
pany ordered four large (55-70 cu. 
yd.) power shovels last year. Cost: 
214-$3 million each. 








AND COAL AGE REACHES THE MEN WHO BUY 


Already big and booming, the entire mining in- 
dustry plans to invest even more to meet rising 
demands. Take these typical figures from coal 
mining: 

© Fourteen producers of one million or more tons 
of coal annually are now developing or considering 
new mines involving $150,000,000 in capital ex- 
penditures. 


© A survey of 41 coal mining companies listed 1956 
purchases of conveyor belting totalling 510,337 
feet—worth about $7% million. Over 60% of this 
was for new installations. 


Automation is growing. Coal executives and op- 
erators are interested in ways to lower their cost 
per ton, and the equipment with which to do it. 
They look to COAL AGE first to keep them abreast 
of the latest in news and operating data, for 
COAL AGE runs over 75% more editorial pages 
than the next magazine serving the industry. 


ABP 


COAL AGE .... ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


They depend on COAL AGE as the industry’s 
top authority on mechanical mining. It has the 
largest paid circulation to management, and over 
80% of the individual subscriptions are home de- 
livered. That’s why advertisers buy over 60% more 
display pages in it than in the next magazine. 


Yes, mining—all mining—is a booming market 
that equipment manufacturers should not ignore. 
In metal and nonmetallic mining, there is constant 
expansion to meet new needs. Key management 
men throughout the world read ENGINEERING & 
MINING JOURNAL; its nine full-time editors give 
them what they require on production, technology 
and economic demands for metals. 


If your equipment serves growth of automation 
in the mining industry, you can reach the men who 
will specify its purchase by concentrating your ad- 
vertising in the magazines they read and depend 
on—McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


me Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Yes, MORE NEWS 
and the businessma 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulation 


... three out of four subscribers hold managerial positions 





An essential magazine ... essential to more and more readers ... essential to more and more advertisers 
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affecting business 





...than in any other magazine 


ORE AND MORE businessmen are turning to 

“U.S.NEws & WorLpD REporrT’”’ for the important 
news—the news happening today which will affect 
their plans and decisions tomorrow. 

Net paid circulation is now more than 1,000,000, 
triple what it was ten years ago. Why? 

All important news today is news affecting busi- 
ness. As business continues to grow in size and 
efficiency, it has become more and more sensitive to 
outside causes and effects. 

What goes on around the council tables of the 
world can cause a quick and startling reaction in 
how business buys and sells, in its expansion moves 
and in its investment plans. 

What is decided by the Congress and by the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Government can 
move up, move back, or substantially change the 
decisions of every business, and of every businessman. 

Important news about everything that affects our 
nation, our economy, and our personal welfare, plays 
an important part in helping businessmen make plans. 


What business and businessmen decide to do, in the 
light of the important news, has, of course, far-reaching 
consequences for the national economy and for the 
world economy. 

Costs, production, sales, and profits, then, are in- 
fluenced by all manner of events and developments 
in the news, at home and abroad. As a result, today’s 
managerial men, whether in administration, produc- 
tion, finance or sales, need to have the complexities of 
the important news tied together for meaning and 
application to their own jobs and responsibilities. 


The purpose of “‘U.S.NEws & WorLD REPoRT’’ is to 
give people this news. It reports what happened that 
affects plans and decisions. It tells why. It reports the 
effects and foreseeable consequences of the news. It 
reports more of this news (4,333 pages of it in 1957) 
than any news magazine or any management magazine. 

Because of its usefulness, the magazine has attracted 
a big and still growing circulation of more than a 
million. Three out of four subscribers are managerial 
men—in business, industry, finance, government and 
the professions. These people apply the news of 
“U.S.News & WorLpD ReEporv.”’ They make it work 
for them in their jobs. They use it to their advantage 
in all their personal plans and decisions. 

Your best customers and prospects read ‘““U.S.NEws 
& Wor.LD ReEpor?’”’ for information on which they 
rely, plan and act. Alongside this useful and important 
information your advertisements have their best op- 
portunity to get attention . . . get results. 


America’s Class News Magazine 


For more information on the advertising advantages of ““U.S.News & WorLp REport,” 
ask your advertising agency or our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, and London. 
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Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
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41,000 @ 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


41,000 @ 16,000 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 





you make 


tomorrows sales today! 


New products...new processes...new techniques...new applications... 
Each one has its conception in the mind of an engineer or group of engineers. 


Long before they are crystallized in the form of drawings or blueprints, 
these ideas have been threshed out in principle and often in detail by 
engineers from the economic as well as the technological point-of-view. 


The decisions engineers make in this mental process directly affect 
the specifications which largely determine whether or not your product 
will ultimately be considered for purchase. 


This is why it is important to register your product message with 
engineers in the “thinking” stage. This is why it is also important to “sell” 
the more than 185,000 engineers who read Engineering Society 
Publications...the “thinking” men who have responsible charge of design, 
development, production and operation for their companies... 

and whose work results in the expenditure of billions of dollars each year 
for equipment and materials. 


How can you influence these men in your favor? A call to any of the 
publications below will bring the answer. 


Remember — engineers are educated to specify and buy! 








11,500 47,000 @ 


i PETROLEUM ELECTRICAL 
_ TECHNOLOGY ENGINEERING 


Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 
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Product Engineering has a full-time editorial staff of 43 people. Twenty-seven are editors who have 31 college degrees from B.S. to Ph.D. . . . 122 years of engineering and industrial experience . . . 


America demands product design progress 
their magazine ... FAST, FREQUENT, AHEAD 








Product design engineers, the men responsible for 
America’s new products, are working under tremendous 
pressure. The intensified push for design progress comes 
from many levels. Earth satellites, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, and atomic-powered ships accelerate the 
international tempo. Rising labor costs emphasize the 
need for more efficient industrial equipment. Increased 
competition for customers keeps the race “hot” among 
manufacturers of consumer products. 


Today, far more is expected from design engineers! And 
design engineers expect far more from their magazine! 
Men in a hurry (and hurried, too) they insist that their 
magazine meet the challenge of the new era. Pressed for 


time, they want a COMPLETE EDITORIAL SERVICE 
in a single, authoritative publication. They want every- 
thing . . . ranging from significant technical details to 
information about general trends . . . and they want it 
fast ina WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Product Engineering—with the largest full-time editorial 
staff of any design magazine—is geared to meet these new, 
urgent demands of readers. Result? More men engaged 
in product design, research and development subscribe 
to Product Engineering than to any other design maga- 
zine! And advertisers? They place more pages, and in- 
vest more dollars, in Product Engineering than any other 
design publication! 








"Felix: Glordene Seth Payne 
DETROIT WASHINGTON 


? 
Jack Meyer 
LOS ANGELES 


Plus 40 editors of the McGraw-Hill 
’ News Bureau located in 7 U.S. cities. 


; 
| 





Plus the McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics, Dexter Keezer, Director. 


188 years of reporting and technical writing experience. 


in a hurry...and that’s how engineers want 
OF THE PARADE! 





App 





now you need only 





RESEARCH 


to sell the product planners throughout 
0 ; DEVELOPMENT 
the Original Equipment Market ' 














| Pages of Increase or 1957 
Publication advertising | decrease from dollar volume 
1957 1956 (Est.) 





ENGINEERING 5 280 


| 

| 

NEWS-RECORD | | + 478 $4,414,080 
if 





| 
| 
| 





ARCHITECTURAL | 
RECORD" ; $2,631,635 





CONSTRUCTION | 
METHODS & EQUIP. | t $1,850,600 


Sia 


CONTRACTORS & 
ENGINEERS ' $1,810,450 











ARCHITECTURAL | 








PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE + 79 $1,546,605 


CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT + 69 $1,368,108 











+ + 





ROADS & STREETS $1,217,975 
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CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 





935 65 
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“This Is The Age of 








LYNN M. NICHOLS, presentation editor of 
The. Oil and Gas Journal, answers pertinent 
questions on‘how to make business publication 
pages /ook promising and rewarding to the reader. 





Second in a series of authoritative articles on Presentation For More Effective Readership, 
sponsored by the petro/eum industry's leading publication — The O// and Gas Journal. 








Q. Nick, in this “Age of Viewing,” is Q. Then all we need to do is give the. 
everybody's business reading the same? reader a sample? | | 











By no means. Some just scan the No sir. The reader should be led from 
headlines and glance at the pictures one idea to another in logical |~ 

and captions. So those things should fashion, so he can get the whole story 
tell enough of the story to alert without digging. It’s a matter 

the scanners to new trends and ideas. of story architecture. - 
Other men want details. They will — 
read closely, but they appreciate 
having the important points 
highlighted for their attention. 
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Q.. Story architecture? What’s that? Q. Such as what, for instance? 








Just our term for the job of putting 
ideas on paper —things like 
selecting the most informative 
pictures, writing headlines that really 
say something, arranging the 
various elements of an article for 
easiest reading. We’ve learned 

a lot about this. 


Well, if there’s a picture on the page, 
that’s where the eye hits first. 

So, where we can, we put, the picture 
at the top and make thé headline 
thought “flow” out of the picture. 

If we can’t do this we put the picture 
where it: won’t compete with 

the title for attention, 

























































































Q. How does that help the reader? Q. So you-don’t use pictures and heads 





just to make the page look pretty? 





Everybody looks before he reads. 
In a 10-second scanning, a man Absolutely not. Everything is 
decides whether he wants to take selected and arranged to pop ideas 
time to read an article. So an article from the page into the reader’s mind. 
must be “sold” at first glance. Pictures and heads are used to 
communicate, not decorate. 
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Q. Besides pictures, what else helps | | Q. You actually create art work? 
“convey ideas? 








Very, very often. We never throw in 
Diagrams, sketches, charts, and any “wild art” just to dress up 
graphs. We don’t-compromise with a the page. If a picture has no relation 
poor photo, Instead, we call in the to the text—if it doesn’t help. 
art department to create an tell the story — it’s just in the reader’s 
illustration that does tell the story. way; Our “art” must help 

And a great deal can be done communi¢ate, That’s why we create 
just by type arrangement, so much of it in our own. shop. 

if carefully selected.“ 





























Q. How do you keep a man reading . How long should an article be? 
beyond that 10-second glance? r 
Long enough to get the job done — 

Good, clear writing — as free as no more, no less. People will read a_ 
possible from technical jargon and long article if it’s interesting and if it 
involved language. Short sentences, gives them useful facts and ideas — 
short paragraphs, familiar words. all the way through. But it’s amazing 
Also plenty of subheads and sideheads how a skilled writer can cut 

to tell the reader where he’s going. down wordage without losing a 
And, of course, a well-organized story single thought. 

— one that starts with the thing 

of most interest to the reader 

and doesn’t repeat itself. 























Q. Does this ‘‘viewing” concept apply Today's ‘‘Age of Viewing” has brought 
about a demand for some drastic changes 


to advertising? 
in the presentation techniques of editorial 
pages in The Oil and Gas Journal (as well as 


Why not? The same man reads both 
in other business publications). Advertise- 





advertising and editorial material 

in a business publication. Better ments can also be made more productive 

presentation, better communication, by the same techniques that The Journal's 

ean pay off. for an advertiser editors use. If your advertisements are pre- 

as well as for am editor. sented for effective readership, we'll all 
benefit--our readers and your customers. 
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Experience Speaks...a. nyport by Chilton 








“.. certainly trade publications are of major 
importance to both the reader and the advertiser’ 


EDWIN H. MANNING 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Edwin H. Manning was born in Chicago, but spent much of his boyhood 
in Europe, where he attended various French and English schools. Return- 
ing to the United States, he matriculated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
going to the Wharton School, from which he was graduated in 1932. His 
interesting and active business career began that same year, when he 
established a weekly newspaper. After some months in this business, he 
moved to New York City and commenced an association with large adver- 
tising agencies. In 1943 he became Advertising Manager for Decca Records 
and 7 years later for The Gorham Company, a position to which that of 
Sales Promotion Manager was soon added. Today he has full responsibility 
for all advertising and sales promotion activities for Gorham’s sterling 
flatware, sterling holloware, and plated holloware lines—and for its silver 
polish. We recently talked with amiable Ed Manning to learn something 
about his philosophy and experience in the use of trade magazines. 


You will find the highlights of our conversation with this experienced and 
successful advertising executive both interesting and rewarding. Please 
turn the page... 
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“...one of the most efficient, effective and economical 


Q Just what is the scope of activities 
here at Gorham, Mr. Manning? 


A We manufacture and sell a full and 
complete line of sterling and silver- 
plated flat and holloware and related 
products. 


Q Just what do you mean by related 
products? 


A Well, for one thing, we manufacture 
subjects in sterling silver, gold, brass and 


bronze for the service and equipment of 


churches and other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. We have also executed im- 
portant commissions in statuaries and 
memorials. 


Q What is Gorham’s portion of the 
industry? 


A We are the largést producer of ster- 
ling silverware in the world. 


Q Under what circumstances did Gor- 
ham Company get its start? 


A In 1818 Jabez Gorham completed a 
7-year apprenticeship as a silversmith 
and, with four others, opened a small 
shop here in Providence to manufacture 
jewelry. His products included beads, 
earrings, breast pins, rings and a specially 
designed gold chain unequaled in qual- 
ity at the time, and known as the 
Gorham Chain. These products were 
sold to travelers and to businessmen. 
Then, in 1831, the shop began to manu- 
facture silver spoons in addition. These 
were executed by a young silversmith 
named Henry L. Webster, and the firm 
name was soon changed to Gorham & 
Webster. A little later the silverware line 
was broadened to include forks, thimbles, 
combs, children’s cups, and other small 
crafted articles. These products and 
this firm were the beginnings of what is 
today The Gorham Company. 


Q How long has advertising been a 
part of the picture here at Gorham? 


A For many, many years. Advertising 
has for a long time been an important 
part of our plan for corporate growth— 
an investment in our future. 


Q What do you consider to be a high- 
light of your early advertising history? 


A Well, back in the period between 
1926 and 1928 our Master Craftsman- 
ship series of national advertisements 
attracted wide attention. Certainly these 
helped us gain recognition as America’s 
leading silversmiths. 
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Regardless of the particular job you have to do, the trade press makes it possible to talk direct 
with the people who buy or influence the purchase of your product.” 


Q Do trade publications play a major 
role in your advertising programs? 


A I can’t say that they play a major role 
so far as budgets are concerned. But 
certainly they are of major importance to 
us in reaching certain segments of our 
audience. 


Q Have you been using trade papers 
for a long period of time? 


A We have—but with one lapse. Seven 
or 8 years ago we dropped out of trade 
publications altogether. Then, about 3 
years ago, we found a new and important 
use for them and we have been a heavy 
and consistent advertiser in the medium 
ever since. 


Q Just what is this new and important 
use you found for trade magazines? 


A To reach the salespeople in jewelry 
and department stores—not exclusively 
to those selling sterling, but also those 
selling china, linen and other home 
furnishing articles. It is important to us 
that these people should know some- 
thing about Gorham quality and patterns. 


Q Just why should they? 


A We have found that the average cus- 


tomer needs to be guided in her choice of 


table-top accessories. That is, she may 
own or plan to buy sterling silver and be 
quite uncertain as to the kind of china or 
crystal or linens which would best com- 
plement the pattern of her choice. She 
instinctively turns to the girl behind the 
counter for guidance. Naturally it is to 
our advantage to have the salesclerk as 
fully informed as possible, and we use 
our trade advertisements to carry out a 
sales-training function. 


Q And the use of trade magazines is 
the most efficient way of reaching these 
salespeople? 


A ['m sure it offers one of the best ways. 
Certainly it’s done a very successful job 
for us. As I’ve already said, this par- 
ticular use is the principal reason we had 
for going back into the trade press. 


Q What reaction have the various stores 
had to your sales-training type of ad- 
vertising? 


A Most favorable. In many instances 
they have made mailing lists available to 
us so that we can send reprints of our 
advertisements direct to the homes of. 
the salespeople we want to reach. We 
also know of more than one case where 
our trade advertising has been the sub- 


ject of sales-training meetings conducted 


by stores. 





ways to reach and influence a selected audience” 


Q Do I understand correctly, then, that 
your trade advertising is confined to 
sales training? 


A Not entirely so. In addition to teach- 
ing the coordination of table-top acces- 
sories, we explain the differences in 
quality in holloware, picture new pat- 
terns, and give other points of informa- 
tion which will help the salesclerk do a 
better job. But we are always careful to 
make our advertisements rewarding—as 
helpful to the reader as possible. 


**We also know of more than one case where 


our trade advertising has been the subject of 


sales-training meetings conducted by stores.” 


Q In other words, you believe that the 
function of trade advertising should be 
somewhat like the function of the edi- 
torial section of a magazine? 


A Absolutely. It has to offer something 
rewarding to the reader or it is of little 


value to anyone. We like to stay away 
from the standard kind of suspender- 
snapping operation which asks you to 
look at the wonderful displays and at the 
wonderful national advertising campaign 
which reaches your customers, 


Q Gorham has its own direct sales 
force, does it not? 


A Yes. We have some 35 men, each of 
whom sells the entire line. 


Q How are your advertising programs 
merchandised to them? 


A Our advertising plans are reviewed at 
length during our semiannual 
meetings. In addition, each salesman is 
given a complete folio of our advertising, 
which he uses as one of his sales tools. 


sales 


Q Based on your personal experience, 
how do you evaluate the trade press as 
an advertising medium? 


A ['m certain that my thoughts are not 
original, but I do honestly believe that 
trade papers have a very positive and 
enduring function, and that if the adver- 
tiser is smart enough to use his space 
properly—to give the reader something 
in return for the time he spends reading 
the advertisement—he’ll get a_ real 


return on the investment made. And of 


this one thing I am certain, when prop- 
erly used, the trade press, buttressed by 
a coordinated sales promotion program, 


is one of the most efficient, effective and 
economical ways to reach and influence 
a selected audience. 


Q Do you believe that trade publica- 
tions are increasing in their importance 
and value? 


A1 have no way of measuring an in- 
crease of that type, but certainly trade 
publications are of major importance to 
both the reader and the advertiser. Just 
look at the number of current copies I 
have on my own desk. 


Q Will you elaborate on this statement 
a bit? 


A Well, first let’s consider the reader— 
let’s say a retailer. To him his trade 
press is important because it gives him 
all the latest information on successful 
retailing and merchandising methods, 
thus helping him build and develop his 
business. 


Q And how about their value to ad- 
vertisers? 


A Regardless of the particular job you 
have to do, the trade press makes it 
possible to talk direct with the people 
who buy or influence the purchase of 
your product. They make it possible for 
you to keep your name and message 
before your audience every day of the 
week—ready to be seen and read at 
their convenience. 


Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means for reaching your customers and prospects on common ground—at a 
time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respe: ., they fill a role unduplicated by 


any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country, has the 
resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 
part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets » Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age + The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’Circular—-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry’s Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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el aircraft and missiles industry 


... edited specifically for men responsible for design, engineering, produc- 
tion and procurement in the aviation manufacturing industry. With a 
carefully selected circulation of more than 15,000, AMM will carry 
your advertising directly to the people you want to reach —the key 
buying influences in plants manufacturing airplanes, missiles, power 
plants and components — and to these people alone! No other publication 
in the field offers you such efficient use of advertising dollars to help 
increase your sales to manufacturers in this multibillion-dollar market. 


6 cu) cu) 


Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing is published monthly by Chilton 
Compézny — a company with the resources and experience needed to make 
each of 16 trade and industrial publications outstanding in its field. In 
keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of Aircraft and Missiles Manufac- 
turing devotes full time to the publication, striving for editorial excellence 
and quality circulation. In achieving both, it is earning the confidence 
of readers and advertisers alike. 








you can sell best in Alm 


AIRGRAFT « MISSILES 


MANUFACTURING 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 





For 
Sales Meetings 
Home Demonstrations 


New Product 
Demonstrations 


Safety Training 
Programs 
Management Meetings ’ ,; 
Here’s a way to put real impact into your sales messages! Equip 
Wherever There’s a your sales force or distributor-dealer organization with Illus- 
Message to Be Told— travox Sound Filmslide Projectors. Every presentation is uni- 
There’s Nothing as form, hard-hitting, taking the prospect step by step through 
your sales message automatically. Make the Illustravox a prof- 
; itable and inexpensive member of your sales team. Contact 
Illustravox Presentation your local Graflex Audio-Visual Dealer for a free demonstra- 


( tion. No obligation. 
Features: powerful, blower-cooled 300 watt lamp for brilliant 
projection of film strips; simplified “push-in” threading and 
e receding aperture plate provide easy operation, always in 


focus pictures, maximum film protection; 5” x 7” Alnico P. M. 

e Lightweight, Portable Dynamic Speaker; push-pull amplification; sapphire record 

For Service- playing stylus; plays 7”, 10”, 12” and 16” records at 3314 and 

78 RPM; enclosed in scuff-resistant vinyl case with unbreak- 
able plastic cover. 


Powerful as an 


Sales Training 
e For Dealer Education 


For Advertising & 
cranes dL JLdusstravox 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


Model 300A, completely automatic $219.50 
Model 300-RE, remote electric 189.50 
Model 300-RM, remote manual 179.50 
Model 150-M, manual 169.00 


MODEL 300A 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION | 
Grafiex, inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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RUBBER 
AGE 


foremost 


publication 
2B * e ae e 


~ Mills Shepard, Inc., has been retained 
te conduct readership studies of 
RUBBER AGE during 1958. 
& 

Mills Shepard, Inc., uses a continuing, rapid means of reader 
identification and evaluation to study and gauge editorial and 
advertising effectiveness. Initially, four 1958 issues, of 
RUBBER AGE will be studied: 


JANUARY APRIL JULY OCTOBER 


The results of these studies, supplementing our own program 
of editorial research and evaluation, will be used by our editors 
as significant tools in maintaining the editorial superiority that 
readers have come to expect from RUBBER AGE. 


Thus, RUBBER AGE once again displays its willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of leadership. 


The Responsibility of 

Leadership 

A leader is, among several other 
things, that one individual or 
organization showing a willingness 
to give just a little more 


than the rest. 


RUBBER AGE, with an already 
impressive list of editorial 
firsts’ to its credit, announces 
another of major importance to 


readers and advertisers alike! 


| 
| 


101 West 31st St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Also Publishers of the Industry’s only Directory 


RUBBER FIRST IN: EDITORIAL VOLUME ® ADVERTISING RUBBER RED BOOK 
VOLUME © PAID CIRCULATION @ EXCLUSIVE 
AGE ADVERTISERS @ FIELD’S ONLY ABC PAPER 
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Reply card-size ads (this small) 
bring sales-size inquiries in N.E.D.—not later, but NOW! 


And these inquiries come in faster all the time. (A full 19% 
increase in 1957!) Why? .. . because N.E.D. “‘calls”’ on industry's 
most active buying group every month... because N.E.D. is 
read by production, operating, maintenance, engineering and 
purchasing authorities who make buying decisions in over 43,800 
important plants in all imdustries . . . because 98% of these buying 
influences inquire about products and services brought to their 
attention by N.E.D.... because a high percentage of N.E.D. 
readers’ responses lead to actual sales—and buying action now 
being created by N.E.D. tops all previous records. More than 
ever, N.E.D. belongs on your industrial marketing team. Our new 
facts file pinpoints all the reasons why. Request a copy of ‘‘How 
to Get Industrial Buying ACTION for Yc Per Contact’... NOW. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NEw & 
/2.QUIPMENT . 


/)/IGEST 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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a RO LL ae 
The Oil and Gas Journal Published More Pages of Advertising 
Than Any Other Magazine in 1957- Business - ade -or Concumer! 


. THE OIL & GAS JOURNAL 
. STEEL 
IRON AGE 
AMERIGAN MACHINIST . 
BUSINESS WEEK 
- JOURNAL OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
- ENGINEERING NEWS RECORD 
AVIATION WEEK 
- ELECTRONICS 
THE NEW YORKER . 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 
- CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
- MODERN MEDICINE 
- PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
- FLORISTS’ REVIEW 
LIFE 
“CHEMICAL WEEK area hy eam Guay a 
MACHINE DESIGN Rae Bemis ; Well data at 
SOUTHWEST BUILDER & CONTRACTOR Fingertips 
- CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS . Raia 
ADVERTISING AGE 
- DESIGN NEWS 
- PURCHASING 
HARDWARE AGE . 
- BILLBOARD 
- TIME 













































































1957 marks the@th Consecutive Year 
that The Oil andiiGas Journal has car- 
ried more pages @ advertising than any 
other magazine # the world. That in- 

cludes business, Bade, and consumer. 
In 1957 The Oil an@#Gas Journal published 
an amazing 7,552 Mages of advertising — 
4,454 more than th number two oil maga- 
zine, and 4,819 mog® than the third-ranked. 


This outstanding recq@™ has been consistently 
maintained through years because of The 
Journal's Leadership ir™Readership. Such modern 
bebe concepts as fe Journal's ‘‘Age of View- 
iced daily by the largest 
ess publication. The Jour- 














ombined talents represent 
r ae mergers. 


‘oleum in _ sete as a matiet for industrial prods (2) 

be dan appraisal of oil papers within the petroleum industry by 
rtisers of industrial products, and (3) Maximum editorial 
Brice by The Journal, hence maximum results for advertisers! 


‘THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


The Petroleum Publishing Company e Tulsa 
ABD me ® 


(Figures from Industrial Marketing and Advertising Age) 


& 
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A Vital Publication Ast ro n autli Cc s 


A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 


Serving a Vital Multi-billion Dollar Industry 
GUIDED MISSILES, ROCKETS and SPACE FLIGHT 


The Market: This increasingly important industry — missiles, research rockets, high 
performance aircraft, satellites and space vehicles —has an unlimited 
growth potential. It uses electronic devices, chemicals, instruments, metals, 
fuels, plastics, and other support equipment at a faster rate than any other 
industry. It is constantly requiring new products and finding different appli- 
cations for existing products. 


The Publication: ASTRONAUTICS provides its readers with broad interpretative industry 
coverage in an accurate authoritative manner. Timely, informative articles 
are contributed by the leading authorities in fields such as propulsion, guid- 
ance, weapons system management, fuels research, high temperature ma- 
terials, missile production, high speed instrumentation and space vehicles. 
ASTRONAUTICS’ editorial staff, supplemented by regional and foreign cor- 
respondents, reports on technological advances and industry progress, news 


and personalities. 


The Audience: ASTRONAUTICS meets the “need to know” requirements of over 12,000 
civilian and military engineers, technical managers and scientists who have 
key responsibility for research, design, development production and utiliza- 
tion in this challenging and complex field. These are the men who establish 
missile requirements and make the decisions regarding products and 


services. 


Advertising in ASTRONAUTICS is essential 
to achieve product recognition, prestige 
and acceptance in this profitable, but in- 
creasingly competitive field. 


For additional information about ASTRONAUTICS and its market contact: 


American Rocket Society 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-6845 


Advertising NEW YORK: D.C. Emery & Associates, 155 E. 42nd St., YUkon 6-6855 
a NEW ENGLAND: Louis J. Bresnick, 304 Washington Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass., 
Representatives: CHelsea 3-3335 
DETROIT: R. F. & Larry Pickrell, 318 Stephenson Bldg., TRinity 1-0790 
CHICAGO: Jim Summers & Associates, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Suite 556, 
ANdover 3-1154 
LOS ANGELES: J. C. Galloway & Co., 6535 Wilshire Blvd., OLive 3-3223 
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man, that’s REAL 
fertilizer .... 


The use of explosives in pipeline projects is 
strictly old hat. But the use of fertilizer to do 
the same job is something else again. 


Ordinary «mmonium nitrate fertilizer, right out 
of the garden shop, combined with about 10% 
diesel fuel and a pinch of dynamite to trigger 
the explosion, has proven both effective and 
economical. Charles J. Knapp, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, wrote about this “barnyard 
blasting” in a recent issue of The Pipeline 
Engineer. His article is dramatic, factual, and 
carries some impressive cost data. 


And you can be sure Mr. Knapp had a captive 
audience of engineering-operating specialists. 
They read The Pipeline Engineer month after 
month for exactly what it is — a magazine 
devoted entirely to their specific phase of petro- 
leum industry operations. (They have little or 
no direct interest in drilling, producing, or refin- 
ing activities.) “How to” and “we did it” material 
that has immediate operating benefits — that’s 
what they want! Slice it any way you like — 
these same specialists are responsible for selec- 
tion of brands and for field purchases. They 
have to know what works and what doesn’t. 


What about management-engineers on up the 
ladder — men whose integrated interests and 
responsibilities cover more than one phase of 
operations? How do they get the same type 
meaty editorial coverage? They get it in 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management —a 
monthly composite of PE’s three specialized 
books. Ad programs ride the coat tails of this 
well-conceived, proven publishing plan. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Pipeline Engineer, 
your ad plate automatically runs in two separate 
magazines — The Pipeline Engineer, for readers 
who have requested specialized coverage only; 
and The Petroleum Engineer for Management for 
readers who want not only this particular cover- 
age but the editorial content of The PE-Drilling and 
Producing and The Refining Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four monthly magazines. 


ONLY H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: A&B B. FORSE, JA 6-2631; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232, LOS 


ANGELES: RF! IRMINGHAM: FREDO W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883 
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PLANT ENGINEERING has always been the best buy in its field. In 1958 it 
will be an even better buy, and for these reasons: 





] PLANT ENGINEERING’s rates will continue lower than the two 
other publications in its field. For instance, PLANT ENGINEERING’s 
one-time page rate is $834.00. Effective January 1, 1958, publications 
B and C will increase their rates to $972.00 and $1,122.00 respectively. 







2? PLANT ENGINEERING’s rate increases have been smaller than those 
of publications B and C. PLANT ENGINEERING’s latest rate increase 
(first in almost 3 years) was only $66.00 per page, one-time basis. In 
the same period publications B and C raised their rates twice. Their 
latest rate increase alone, effective January 1, 1958, is $135.00 per page 
for publication B and $138.00 for publication C. Here’s how it looks: 

















| PLANT ~—|- PUBLICATION | PUBLICATION 
ENGINEERING | B C 
New Rate | $834.00 | $972.00 | $1,122.00 
Old Rate | 768.00 837.00 | 984.00 
Latest Rate Increase | 66.00 | 135.00 | 138.00 














Plant Engineering is not just better for its price... 






Plant Engineering would be better at any price 
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you gel more 


PLANT ENGINEERING is a better buy because it is more widely read and is 
the most highly regarded publication in its field. 


PROOF: For the last 5 years, PLANT ENGINEERING has had a standing offer 
(“Write your own ticket’) to manufacturers to survey their own customers 
at our expense. (This offer is still good.) 


Some 40 manufacturers in the plant engineering field took us up on this liberal 
offer. And, their discoveries were much the same... all revealing PLANT 
ENGINEERING’s leadership in editorial effectiveness and reader interest. The 
results: 


e In the “received regularly” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING scored 
in first or second position in 39 of the 40 surveys. 


e In the “preferred” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING earned first or 
second position in 34 surveys. 6 surveys did not include a preference 
vote. 


A complete summary of the surveys made by these 40 manufacturers, using 
their own customer lists (not PLANT ENGINEERING’s circulation lists) is 
available. You may obtain a copy from your local PLANT ENGINEERING 
representative, or by writing us direct. 


to get MORE for less .. . 
put Plant Engineering on your 1958 schedule 


Plant Engineering 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
308 East James St., Barrington, Ill., (Suburb of Chicago) 


Also publishers of Power Engineering 
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How Wittner Does 


TOOLS 


HUBER HUBER 
NEWS NEWS 
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@ While our agency is not in the book- 
publishing business, over the years we 
have planned and supervised publica- 

Snes en nee nent: Seeman tion of these and many other books 


W. & L. E. Gurley Catalog #50 é 2 
Books shown and brochures. Book preparation is an 


Power Press Handbook 
J, M. Huber Corporation Technical Manual important element of our collateral 


maton, Centaurs: S Syrtaees services—part of the over-all plan we 
Huber News, 1947-1957 ‘ . 

Spesesth Receitbhet Asbtibitiens Mamet use to help each client put his best 
The Mechano-Chemical Process foot forward. 

Growing With the Paper Industry Since 1853 To learn for whom—and for what 
Answering Today's Challenge to Top Management P 

AMF Guide to Profits in the Roll and Bun Business sound marketing reasons—we pro- 
Producto Machine Company Catalog 11 duced this library, check the items 
Instrument News for Science and Industry about which information might help 
Optics Pius , . . 
eitcaiiatin tecutathen Tedhnlest Bate Manuel you. To receive the full story without 
The Third Dimension of Invention 

The Story of Gilsonite 

Simmons Machine Too! Encyclopedia ; te} 
Research-on-the-Production-Line Fr e d W | t t ner A d ve rt isin B 
Moore Precision Too! Catalog 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Precision Hols Location Telephone PLaza 9-7120 

Kaolin Clays and Their Industrial Uses, two editions 


———— 


obligation mail the page to us. 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


WA 
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14 WAYS TO INCREASE SALES / 
AND CUT SELLING COSTS! 


This FREE kit shows you how! 
Send for yours Today! 


You can increase sales without increasing selling costs...if you 
follow the experience of the shrewd marketing men whose 
stories are told in our new booklet. 

You'll discover how a simple selling tool—custom-designed 
and precision built of paper or plastic—can increase salesmen’s 
efficiency manyfold. You'll learn how Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
have worked for major manufacturers in almost every industry 
—and how they can work for you! 


What Is a Slide-Chart? A slide-chart is a simple tool for 
explaining, calculating, demonstrating, or specifying your product. 
By the turn of a disc or the move of a slide, a Slide-Chart can 
make your product easier to buy or sell or use—and make your 
selling program more efficient af every level. 


How Is It Used? Fourteen of the hundreds of slide-chart uses 
are listed on the opposite side of this page. They’re the applications most useful 
to sales and advertising executives. For example, with a Perrygraf Slide-Chart, ) 





you can: Build cream prospect lists * Get your sales story to the man who’s 
hard to reach * Get your product written into original specifications * Sell related 
items with original orders « Save salesmen’s time for selling * Get orders from 
rp f vas ) any er i sales ions. 
other people’s salesmen...and perform many other important sales functions |_| cewenar @ evecrare 











Who Uses Slide- Charts? Name the leader in any industry—and you’ve 
named a Perrygraf customer. General Electric has used 45 different slide-charts 
all by Perrygraf. General Motors, Ford and Chrysler are all Perrygraf customers. Heres What You Get! 
So are Prudential and Mutual Benefit...U. S. Steel and Alcoa... American Airlines 

and Douglas Aircraft...and many, many other leaders. A complete list would take Actual slide-charts, used in your 
page after page—but a few typical users are listed on the opposite side of this sheet. industry or aimed at a sales prob- 


Who Designs Your Slide- Chart? Perrygraf designers take your detail and lem like yours...colorful new 36- 


technical information...analyze it in terms of the sales job to be done...and design 
the slide-chart you need to do your job. You don’t worry about design or accuracy Profitable Selling,’ with138 actual 
_p ‘ ; ‘. : ey , , ~ ; 
Perrygraf designers handle the job from start to finish! . case histories...and the interest- 
And when Perrygraf produces your slide-chart, it’s produced right. Precision- ; > . y 
: 4 ; “oe ; “ee ing Perrygraf Idea Starter Kit. 
produced from layout and art through engraving, printing, die-cutting, assembling. . sth 
Perrygraf slide-charts are completely accurate, completely reliable. 


page booklet, ‘““Tested Ideas for 


Send for your free kit! 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 
32729 
LOS ANGELES 
49, CALIF, 


Mall the Reply Card NOW 


Tear out the reply card—check the sales problem which | 
interests you—and fill in your name and address. The Kit | 
will be mailed to you...without cost or obligation. This 

is your best chance to become your company’s authority | 
on this modern, low-cost sales tool. Mail the postage- | 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 








paid reply card today! 


MAIL REPLY CARD NOW 


(turn page for more useful information ) 





4¢ - POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
150 S. Barrington Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Make your sales story easy to grasp and remember 
Get your story to key buying influences—many of 
whom are inaccessible (or unknown) to salesmen 








See Actual Case-Histories of Successful 
Solutions to These. Sales Problems: 


Efficient selling—in high volume at low cost— generally starts with the recognition of a 
specific problem...and production of a solution to that problem. Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
have successfully solved many sales problems and can help you solve yours. 

138 actual case histories are included in the new booklet, ‘‘Tested Ideas for Profitable 
Selling,” by Lester E. Perry, president of Perrygraf Corp. These case histories, and actual 
slide-charts selected to show how your sales problem can be solved, will show you how to: 


9 


10 
11 


12 
13 





and in dis- 


Inspire confidence for your salesmen 
tributor and retailer salesmen who contact ultimate 
customers for your product 


Get orders from other people’s salesmen 

Lead dealers and their salesmen to push your product 
instead of competing lines 

Make your product easy to buy 


Funnel demand to standard sizes and styles—cut- 





General Electric 
Ford Motor Co. 


General Motors 
Armstrong Cork 


Goodrich Standard Oil 
Goodyear U. S. Rubber 
Firestone Bell Telephone 
AT&T Western Union 
Prudential American Brass 
Stewart Warner Penton Publishing 
Electrovox Chain Belt 

Fuller Brush LeTourreau 


Yale & Towne 


Railway Express 
Aircraft Marine 


Chicago Sun Times 


Thor Allied Chemical 
Sprague Electric Procter & Gamble 
Excello Armour 

Monarch Mfg. Cincinnati Milling 
Hotpoint Lamson & Sessions 
Swift Hartford Accident 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Aetna Insurance 
Motorola Employers Mutual 
Ansco Seng Hardware 
















National Cylinder Gas Harnmermill Paper 


Name. 


Company Product 


Address 


City—Zone—State......... : 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 


x** 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 


Please mail your free new booklet, “Tested Ideas for Profitable Selling," 
Idea Starter Kit, and actual samples of slide-charts as used in our industry, to 


3—Inject your story into buying conversations...at 
times when decisions are made 

4—Get your product written into original specifications 

5—Speed placing of orders for your product before com 
petitors’ salesmanship can take effect 

6—Sell related items with original order 

7—Build cream prospect lists—eliminating curiosity 
seekers 

8&—Save salesmen’s time for selling 


Allis Chalmers 
Chrysler Corp. 
International Harvester 
United States Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Republic Steel 

Jones & Laughlin 
Westinghouse 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Borg Warner 
Simmonds Saw 
Missouri Pacific 
Kaiser Aluminum 
National Underwriter 
Disston Saw 
Ballantine 

American Airlines 
Shure Bros. 
Sundstrand 

Jefferson Electric 


ting production costs and prices, and improving 
profit margins. 

14—Keep your product sold by assuring proper use... 
insuring profitable repeat business 


Get the facts! See how Perrygraf Slide-Charts can perform the sales job you 
need done...solve the sales problem which is most important to you. For the complete 
kit and actual sample slide-charts,mail the postage paid reply card today! 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts have built sales for these companies: 


Baldwin Locomotive 
TWA 

Bendix 

Fansteel 

Philco 

Celanese 

Square D 

York Corp. 

United Airlines 
Zenith 

Skelly Oil 

Cities Service 
Ohmite 

Oscar Mayer 
American Radiator 
American President 
Timken 

Sawyer Biscuit 
McGraw-Hill 

Gleem Toothpaste 


...and many others! 


1 am interested in your suggestions for Sales Problems whose numbers are circled: 
11 12 13 14 






your 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Dept. 58-2, 1500 Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 


Dept. 58-2, 150 S. Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 















A Special 

Invitation! 
Here’s how you can get a slide- 
chart designed to solve your 
sales problem—without cost or 
obligation: Simply tell us what 
your slide-chart is supposed to 
do and give us necessary data 
or catalog sheets if convenient. 
We'll tell you how your slide- 
chart should be made—and 
what it will cost. Write today. 
You risk nothing—and you 
will probably be doing your 
company a real favor! 



















Lines 














Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 








Over 6,000 Copyrighted Designs 


Fillmore 3-0233 


GRanite 2-9541 
Representation in Principal Cities 





to sell any product used in heating, piping, and air conditioning 


Besides their undisputed control of purchasing 
in this field, what do these KEY factors have 
in common? 


Collectively they are the reader-audience of 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning . . . and no 
other publication gets through to them like 
HP&AC. The fact that every copy is paid for 
gives the proof. 


But the largest and only fully paid (ABC) 
circulation in the field isn’t the only point in 
HP&AC’s favor. It also leads its nearest rival by 
over 2 to 1 in advertising volume, carries more 


editorial pages by far, has more advertisers, and 
is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 

Conclusion: If you want truly ACTIVE and 
RESPONSIBLE help in getting through to your 
prospects, concentrate your advertising in 
HP&AC. It will meet face-to-face the engineers 
and contractors indicated above PLUS the field’s 
important wholesalers and the original equip- 
ment manufacturers who are large-scale buyers 
of accessory products required in factory-built 
assemblies. 


@,°0 . 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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so vital a part 0! { the 


national Way of lile.. 
nowhere olge does one 
medium or ¢ ommunication 


mean so much t0 80 many-<# 
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azine story 
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3 more Americans 
are buying more 
of today s 
magazines than 


ever belore 
ABC circulations of MPA 
magazines in 1957 up 


10,000,000 


SL more advertising 
dollars are beg 

invested 10 

magazines than 


ever hetore 
Revenues of 1957 PIB- 


measured magazines UP 


$50,000,000 








» interests Of thé magazines of America 
sciation 
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STORM CENTER 


4 
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a 


Tremendous pressures, shock*waves.and the 
intense heat encountered “at. supersonic 
speeds are but a few of the hazards which 
require extensive engineering. research~in 
the design and construction of new aircraft 
and missiles. Giant wind tunnels are often 
used to test structural shapes and make ad- 
justments in design. 

In addition to the size and shape of wings 
and fuselage, aerodynamic engineering de- 
termines the location and design of all 
mechanical components for optimum per- 
formance in flight. 


FOR AN INDOOR HURRICANE 


This is a function of mechanical engineers 
and, in aerodynamics, almost all their fields 
of technology are needed. 

The selection and purchase of parts and ma- 
terials to meet their design specifications are 
naturally an important responsibility of 
mechanical engineers. 

This is why the more than 41,000 readers of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING comprise an es- 
sential market for advertisers in the aviation 
and missiles markets. In fact, mechanical en- 
gineers are important buying influences 
throughout all industry. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Caterpillar photo 


Markets from highways 
-- today and tomorrow 


This article is not a forecast. 


The purpose of this article — which is based on months of 
research and interviews with authorities in the highway construc- 
tion field — is to provide IM’s readers with information significant 


in their marketing plans — information such as: 

® Important buying influences for various products. 

® Products used and needed in the program. 

® Geographic areas constituting the most ‘‘active’’ markets 

for highway-generated industrial sales. 

® Trouble spots to avoid when entering the market. 

© Direct and indirect effects of the program. 

Those not now selling to the highway construction market are 
the readers for whom this is primarily intended. 


by H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


s What’s happened to the federal 
highway program? 

Nothing — except what was 
planned. 

The highway program is not a 
“bust.” 

Most informed authorities inter- 
viewed by IM — expect (not “fore- 
cast”) late spring of this year to be 
a turning point. The program is ex- 
pected to start “catching up with it- 
self” by that time. 

Nineteen months ago “the pro- 
gram” became a_ legal reality. 


Glittering forecasts were made by 
practically everyone who owned a 
typewriter and had access to the 
printed page. 

In most cases there was nothing 
wrong with the forecasts. There 
was something wrong with many 
persons’ interpretations of the fore- 
casts. What happened is this: 

Too many planned on too much 
— too soon. 

It wasn’t so much a matter of 
mis-reading “facts.” It was more a 
matter of ignoring the calendar and 
overlooking the preliminaries in 
eagerness to get directly to the main 
event — earthmoving and concrete 


pouring. In this case, without the 
preliminaries — pre-construction 
engineering and right-of-way ac- 
quisition — it’s impossible to pro- 
ceed with the main event. 


The program. . The federal high- 
way program has expanded an 
existing market for a wide variety 
of industrial goods and services. 
Although the market is not “new,” 
its expansion creates new market 
potentials for many manufacturers 
who previously have not sold to it. 

For those who want to get their 
share of this market, now is the 
time to take concrete action, in 
order to insure sales in the future. 

To take logical action it’s neces- 
sary to have an understanding of the 
program, the “mechanics” of im- 
plementing it, those who operate it 
and those who buy the materials 
and do the work. 

Here are “the basics.” 

Officially, the name of the law 
which created the present interstate 
road building program is: “Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956.” It be- 
came effective July 1, 1956. The act 
covers much more than the inter- 
state road network, but for purposes 
of simplification this article is con- 
fined to the interstate roads. 
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———= Routes previously desynoted 
CEEEED New routes for designation under 40,000-mile euthorizetion 
New routes for designation under 1,000-mile authorizotion. 


oe 
Urban pleces with new urbon connections under 
40,000-mile outhorization 


Urbon ploces with mileage sormorked for new belt 
routes under 40,000-mile outhorizotion 





ROUTES TO BE A:jDED TO 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


October 17, 1957 








Stated briefly, the interstate sys- 
tem is a connected network of con- 
trolled-access superhighways which 
spans the nation and connects at 
border points with highways in 
Canada and Mexico. (See map, 
above). When completed it will 
link 90% of all cities 50,000 or more 
in population. It will serve 20% of 
the total motor vehicle travel. 
Finances to support the program 
come from a pay-as-you-go plan, 
based on excise taxes on gasoline, 
tires, trucks and from other high- 
way user levies. (See box on page 
39 for a quick summary of the act’s 
main highlights.) 

Despite the fact that the ’56 act 
didn’t create something completely 
new (legislation in 1944 marked the 
origination of a national system of 
interstate highways), great expecta- 
tions were predicated on it. Huge 
increases were anticipated in high- 
way spending — with resultant high 
volume purchases of machinery and 
supplies. 

To date, high volume equipment 
and materials sales have not re- 
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sulted. This has generated criticism 
of the program — with many critics 
asserting that no progress has been 
made. Progress has been made, but 
it must be measured in realistic 
terms. 

Progress on the interstate road 
program can be measured in a num- 
ber of ways: 

e Apportionment of funds to the 
states. 

@ Apportionment of funds within 
the states. 

® Mileages completed. 

® Contract totals. 

¢ Commitments — also called “ob- 
ligations” of apportioned funds. 

There is a chasm of difference 
between “apportioned funds” and 
“committed funds.” Both are im- 
portant. The first indicates how 
much the respective states will be 
able to spend within a given time 
period. The second tells how much 
the state can use to write checks 
now. 

States have written a lot of checks 
with federal funds in the past 18 
months. As of this writing, approxi- 


mately $2.5 billion in federal money 
has either found its way — or been 
made available for check-writing 
purposes — to state treasuries for 
disbursement to those working on 
the interstate highway program. 

What these dollars “bought” is 
interesting. 

Approximately 37.5% of them did 
not — and will not — pay for con- 
struction contracts. Instead, they 
covered right-of-way purchase and 
pre-construction engineering costs 
— neither of which puts any money 
in a contractor’s pocket or makes it 
necessary for him to buy additional 
materials and equipment. 

Unfortunately — for reasons 
mentioned subsequently — _ the 
progress of the program up to this 
point has put the greatest amount of 
work into the states where there 
were greater concentrations of well- 
equipped contractors and engineer- 
ing firms. This is significant for this 
reason: 

For fiscal ’57 and ’58, net con- 
struction figures are now pegged at 
$4.5 and $5 billion, respectively. 








Federal-Aid Highway Act 
Quick Summary 


Here are highlights of the act 
which became effective July 1, 1956: 


@ Establishment of a 41,000-mile 
network of “interstate and defense 
highways.” 


® Federal support of “primary 
| road system” construction (arterial 
| state highways). 


@ Federal support of ‘secondary 
highway system” construction (feed- 
er and other state-county roads). 


@ Authorization of $25 billion, to 
build the interstate system, over a 
period of 13 years. 


®@ Specification that the interstate 
system be simultaneously completed 
in all states within 13 years after 
enactment of the law. 


@ Provision for an apportionment of 
90% federal and 10% state money 
for the interstate system costs and 
50-50 on other roads. 


@ Establishment of a program of 
user taxes to accumulate the year- 
to-year funds needed for disburse- 
ment to the states. 











Eighteen months ago they were 
forecast at $5.5 and $6.25, respec- 
tively. 


of the time-saving engineering 
practices such as the use of “stand- 
ard sections” which can be used in 
plans by the simple expedient of 
printing another sheet, labelling it 
as to project identity and binding it 
into the correct plan. 

He also noted that critical mate- 
rials shortages in some areas had 
necessitated the preparation of plans 
for substitute materials — and this 
takes time. 

Situations such as these — pro- 
jected on a national scale — are 
why many persons are criticizing 
the program: They haven’t seen any 
highway-generated cash appear on 
their own account books. 


More money coming . . But they 
will — and soon. The horizon con- 
tains a number of bright spots. 

Authorities have recognized, for 
instance, that the program will 
definitely require more money — 
as well as more time — than Con- 
gress originally authorized. 

Early in January this year, Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks re- 
ported to a Senate Public Works 
subcommittee that the highway pro- 
gram will cost at least $10 billion 
more than estimates made two years 


ago when the law was passed. 

Estimated costs are now pegged 
at $37.6 billion — a rise of 37%. 

The chart below, which shows 
projected expenditures for roads 
from 1957 through 1971, does not 
fully indicate the increased costs 
mentioned by Weeks. However, by 
the inclusion of the two additional 
years — ’70 and ’71 — it does show 
the effects of the “stretch-out” of 
the 13-year program outlined in the 
original ’56 legislation. 


Geographical imbalance... 
Activity has not progressed at the 
same pace in all states. This fact is 
important to manufacturers inter- 
ested in selling the over-all market, 
because it indicates where to con- 
centrate sales efforts, when, and on 
what products. 

Two main factors are responsible 
for the geographic imbalance: (1) 
the method by which funds were 
apportioned, and (2) the fact that 
some states had programs “in the 
works” at the time the ’56 act be- 
came law. 

As mentioned above, mere “ap- 
portionment” does not put “check- 
writing” money into a_ state’s 
treasury. Federal money isn’t 





Projected figures for 15-year Road Program 


T P 5 
he higher figures were predi (Billions of dollars) 


cated on a construction volume 


which didn’t — and couldn’t — Where it goes 


Right-of- 
way and 


Capital outlay 
materialize. If it had, existing equip- —— pe eee nen ee ie i ee 


Separately fi- 
nanced by state, 
local, and toll- engi- 
road authorities neering tion 
1957 $ 3.2 $ 2.6 $1.3 $ 4.5 $ 5.8 


volume figures materialize as fore- 1958 3.6 2.6 1.2 5.0 6.2 
1959 4.0 2.9 0.9 6.0 6.9 


cast? ano 
Informed authorities almost in- 3.6 2.5 0.6 5.5 6.1 
2.3 0.6 5.1 5.7 


= ‘ ‘ 1961 3.4 
variably cite two major problems: 1962 35 53 os “ ie 
(1) difficulty experienced in right- 1963 35 2. ‘ 06 69 << 
of-way acquisition, and (2) lack of 1964 38 26 06 5.8 6.4 
engineering personnel in state high- 1965 3.8 2.6 0.6 5.8 6.4 
way departments. 1966 3.9 2.7 0.6 6.0 6.6 
These, plus other factors, have re- 1967 3.9 2.7 0.6 6.0 6.6 
sulted in unexpected delays in 1968 4.0 2.8 0.6 6.2 6.8 
getting the program past the draw- 1969 4.0 2.8 0.6 6.2 6.8 
ing stage and into the earthmoving 1970 4.2 3.0 0.4 6.8 7.2 
phases. 1971 4.4 3.1 0.5 7.5 
The editor of a western construc- nee 
tion magazine told IM that many ras 
highway departments have been : 
slow to employ private consulting 
engineering firms or to adopt some 


ment would have been inadequate 
to do the job. More would have 
been purchased. 


State and Contract* 
federal 


funds 


construc 


Why not? .. Why didn’t the higher 


Total $56.8 $40.0 $9.8 $87.0 
Avg. $ 3.8 $ 2.7 $0.65 $ 5.8 


*Includes less than 2% force account work performed on the federal-cid systems. 
Source: Contractors & Engineers 
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Total miles programed 
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Mississippi 
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New Mexico 
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North Dakota 
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Miles of construction 
completed or under way 


North Carolina 207.6 
New Mexico 


California 
Wyoming 
Mississippi 
Ohio \. Washington 
Pennsylvania 


Oklahoma 
North Dakota 


New York 
South Carolina 


Minnesota 
South Dakota 


Wisconsin 
Maryland 


Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Tennessee 

New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 


Louisiana 


Delaware (less than) 
West Virginia -0- 


How the states stack up as markets 
(as of Oct. 31, 1957) 


Funds apportioned 
but not obligated 
(Thousands of dollars) 


157,828 
112,941 
106,471 
102,513 
97,819 
82,402 
78,898 
75,900 
71,387 
65,460 
62,085 
55,965 
53,291 
51,123 
46,876 
46,510 
45,668 
43,942 
39,792 
37,787 
37,398 
35,762 
33,381 
33,203 
32,485 
32,484 
31,509 


Texas 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Indiana 
California 
Wisconsin 
North Carolina 
Georgia 

New Jersey 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Montana 
Louisiana 
Florida 

62.3 Illinois 

61.7 Kentucky 

57.6 Minnesota 
Washington 
South Carolina 
Massachusetts 
Tennessee 
Maine 

Kansas 

Idaho 
Arkansas 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 31,368 
South Dakota 30,360 
lowa 30,121 
Alabama 29,957 
Oregon 29,667 
West Virginia 29.426 
Colorado 28,149 
Delaware 27.740 
Connecticut 25,457 
New Mexico 23,112 
Nevada 21,681 
Vermont 19,035 
i i 16,569 
16,132 
42 New Hampshire 15,171 
43 Ohio 12,654 
44 Rhode Island 12,646 
4S Maryland 7,747 
46 Mississippi 7,720 
47 Utah 6.276 
48 Wyoming 4,684 


408.0 
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90.6 
85.0 
82.2 
81.9 
72.3 
68.7 
66.6 
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turned over to the states so that 
contracts can be awarded for earth- 
moving, erection of structures, etc. 
— until detailed plans are com- 
pleted and approved by BPR. 

Getting detailed plans ready for 
approval involves the two “pre- 
liminaries” mentioned earlier — 
right-of-way acquisition and pre- 
construction engineering. 

It takes about 21 months to get 
BPR approval on a given highway 
project — even on state work which 
has been under preliminary plan- 
ning for years. This 21-month time 
lapse — called “lead time” — is the 
normal hiatus between the date 
funds become available (are ap- 
portioned) and the date actual con- 
struction can begin — unless the 
state happened to have detailed 
plans — admittable under the act — 
on hand and ready for immediate 
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submission to BPR. This situation 
prevailed in some states. 

This was the case with some 
states. 

For example, when the program 
became law, Maryland had its own 
12-year highway program — with 
funds authorized — some federal, 
based on previous legislation, and 
some of its own. Detailed plans 
were available for immediate sub- 
mission to BPR. The net result was 
that the interstate project merely 
cut part of Maryland’s highway 
costs by 90% — and that available 
funds could be utilized immediate- 
ly. 

Some other states also enjoyed 
advantageous positions. New York, 
California and Michigan are the 
outstanding examples. 

A number of states had to start 
from scratch — planning, engineer- 


ing, acquiring rights-of-way. Idaho, 
Montana and Washington were in 
this category. 

Thus, the pragmatics of “lead 
time,” combined with the legal but 
inflexible method of fund apportion- 
ment (population, area, postal 
roads) resulted in some states get- 
ting much larger apportionments 
than they were capable of using ex- 
peditiously during the three-year 
period covered by their first alloca- 
tion. 

For example, four states — Colo- 
rado, Montana, Rhode Island and 
Delaware — received, for the first 
three years of the program, appor- 
tionments which amounted to over 
40% of their total interstate high- 
way needs. Nevada got 62%. Con- 
versely, California and New York 
ended up with approximately 15% 
of their total requirements. 

BPR expects the program to 
achieve a better geographical bal- 
ance in about two years. In the 
interim, however, the relative status 
of the respective states provides in- 
dustrial marketers with one clue as 
to which states constitute “good” 
markets at a given time. 

The table at left provides 
one type of index for “market” 
evaluation. It is important to re- 
member that all figures cited relate 
specifically and only to activities 
undertaken and expenditures made 
as a result of the 1956 law. 

Column 1 on the chart — “Total 
Miles Programed” — ranks states 
by aggregate mileage on which 
some type of activity has taken 
place. This “activity” can be other 
than construction: eg., pre-con- 
struction engineering or right-of- 
way acquisition. Column 2 — “Miles 
of Construction Completed or Un- 
der way”—ranks states according 
to actual construction activity which 
has taken place on interstate high- 
ways. Column 3 — “Unprogramed 
Balance” — ranks states by the 
amount of untouched federal funds 
remaining from the existing appor- 
tionment and available for use be- 
tween now and June 30, 1959. 

The table does not tell the whole 
story. Other factors must be con- 
sidered when evaluating a given 
state’s potential as a general high- 
way construction market. 


Highways are not purchased as 
complete units — nor are they built 





contiguously. This makes it difficult 
to determine, at a given time, ex- 
actly how many miles are done. 

According to BPR, 1,209 miles of 
interstate highway were completed 
and opened for use between July 1, 
1956, and November 30, 1957. (This 
total is not the mileage of roads 
constructed exclusively with funds 
from the 56 act. Instead, it includes 
projects authorized before July 1, 
1956.) Total funds dispersed on 
completed projects amounted to 
$247.6 million in the same period. 

Also important when evaluating 
column two of the table, is this fact: 
Many miles of highway can be “un- 
derway” — _ generating “work” 
which creates payrolls and pays for 
equipment — without being any- 
where near the stage where traffic 
can flow over them. 

Here’s why. 

Actual construction activity usu- 
ally begins with grading and pre- 
paring embankments. Next, there 
may be major structures — bridges, 
culverts, etc. Actual placing of 
pavement is another operation. 
Roadside development and land- 
scaping constitute another item. 

It is quite normal for each of 
these operations to be on a separate 
contract. 

Each of these operations takes 
place on a specific piece of real es- 
tate. Each piece gets “worked over” 
four times, based on the example 
cited above. If the piece were 10 
miles long, this would mean four 
ten-mile contracts — indicating 40 
miles of “construction” on a 10-mile 
strip of earth. 

This doesn’t invalidate mileage 
statistics as a useful index. The 
important point is this: “Miles of 
construction” statistics indicate con- 
struction activity more realistically 
than they describe lineal distances. 

From a marketing standpoint, 
here’s another point of significance. 

The interstate network deals with 
41,000 miles of highway. This 
amounts to slightly over 1% of the 
public road mileage in the country. 
The highway departments of the 
respective states have responsibility 
for approximately 800,000 miles. The 
remainder falls under control of the 
more than 3,000 counties in the 
country. 

In 1955, total construction volume 
by state highway departments, 





mated costs. 


specific costs of specific projects. 


completion. 





How federal dollars are converted into highways 


1, Congress APPROPRIATES the money. 

2. Bureau of Public Roads (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) APPORTIONS funds to 
respective states (based on population, area, postal roads). 

3. State ESTABLISHES PROGRAM, defining location, general nature and esti- 


4. Funds are PROGRAMMED by BPR—i.e. committed to specific amounts to cover 
5. Bureau of Public Roads AUTHORIZES work, establishing date on and after 


which the states will be paid for work completed on previously approved projects. 
6. States pay development costs and collect interim reimbursements until job 





cities and counties amounted to 
$4.8 billion. This is almost twice 
the amount of ‘the interstate pro- 
gram. 

Not only that, but there is another 
extension of the highway market: 
maintenance. The annual mainte- 
nance budget for the 48 states is in 
excess of $2 billion, with not one 
federal dollar included. 

In other words, if a manufactur- 
er’s products fit into the federal 
highway program, there’s also a 
general market in any type of high- 
way construction. 


Top markets in ‘58 . . Leaders in 
the interstate program are not nec- 
essarily the best markets in ’58. 

States with internal programs, or 
federal-aid programs authorized 
prior to the ’56 act, are generally 
showing maximum activity. In these 
states, funds from the ’56 program 
serve to add cream to the top. 

Based on IM’s numerous inter- 
views with authorities in the field, 
here are some of the states which 
constitute the most active markets 
in 1958: 

New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Michigan, Illinois, 
Maryland and Ohio. 

Other states which show excellent 
promise include Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 


What is the market? . . The list 
on page 44, headed “Selected non- 
construction items .. .” serves as a 
general guide to items regularly 
sold to this market. They’re not 
being sold for the first time — but 
they will be sold in greater quanti- 
ties and with increased frequency. 

Obviously the list is not all-in- 


clusive: An _ electronic computer 
has told the story in more detail. 

The aggregate effects of a 13-year, 
$100 billion road program were re- 
cently calculated (see table, p. 42) 
on a computer in Arlington, Va. 

Calculations involved both the di- 
rect and indirect effects on the na- 
tional economy, of a road-building 
program which includes both fed- 
eral-aid construction and $50 bil- 
lion of highway construction ex- 
pected to be financed without federal 
aid. The computations covered the 
years 1957 to 1959. 

The computer indicated that a 
$100 billion highway program would 
generate an average of approxi- 
mately 880,000 jobs within 190 in- 
dustries. In computing the pro- 
gram’s impact on the respective 
industries into which the economy 
was divided, less obvious impacts 
— generated by all the indirect re- 
percussions throughout the econ- 
omy — were also traced. 

It was determined that the total 
requirements of steel were over 
five times the amount going direct- 
ly into the program. Requirements 
for coal mining, and tires and tubes 
— both indirect requirements — 
were considerably greater than 
many of the more obvious, major 
direct inputs needed in actual con- 
struction. 

Using 1947 Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics data, the computer calculated 
the total annual highway-generated 
business for each of the 190 indus- 
tries. 

The figures represent require- 
ments on the job as well as the in- 
direct requirements from each in- 
dustry. 

A word of caution: Due to the 
age of the official statistics used in 
the computation, the figures indicate 
relative orders of magnitude, not 
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Required Average Annual Output 
(as % of 1956 total business) 
resulting from highway 
program 


Industry 
AG Forestry Fish 
Minerals 
Iron Ore Mining 
Copper Mining 
Lead-Zine Mining 
Coal Mining 
Crude Oil-Gas 
Stone-Earth-Min 
Food — Beverages 
Tobacco Mirs. 
Text. Mill Prod. 
Apparel Etc. 


Logging 
Lumber-Wood Prod. 
Sawmills Etc. 

Plywood 
Wood Containers 
Furniture, Etc. 
Paper and Prod. 
Pulp Mills 
Paper/Board Mills 
Conv. Paper Prod. 
Printing Publishing 
Chemical-Allied 
Indus. Inorg. 
Indust. Org. 
Plastics 
Syn. Rubber 
Syn. Fiber 
Soap-Rel. Prod. 
Paint-Allied Prod. 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable Oils 
Animal Oils 
Petrol-Coal Prods. 
Petrol. Prods. 
Coke and Prod. 
Paving-Roof Mat. 
Rubber Prods. 
Tires and Tubes 
Misc. Rubber Prods. 
Leather and Prods. 
Leather Tan-Fin 
Leather Prods 
Stone Clay Glass 
Glass, Pottery 
Cement 
Struct. Clay Prod 
Conc-Plaster Prod 
Primary Metals 
Blast Furnaces 
Steel Mills 
and S Foundries 
Primary Copper 
Cu Roll/Drawing 
Primary Lead 
Primary Zinc 
Primary Aluminum 
Al Roll/Drawing 
Secy. NF Metals 
NF Foundries 
I and S Forgings 
Fab Metal Prod. 
Tin Cans Etc 
Heating Equip. 
Struct Met Prods 
Metal Stampings 
Machnry-Except Elec. 
Elect. Machnry 
Trans. Equip. 
Motor Veh.-Parts 
Aircraft-Parts 
Ships-Boats 
Locos-RR Equip 
Instruments, Etc. 
Misc. Manuf. Ind. 
Transp-Pub. Util. 
Elect Light-Power 


Gas 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 
Finance, Ins., R.E. | 
Services-Misc. | 
* % increase for sub-industries 
** % increase for major industry classes. 
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volume measurements. 

One interesting side effect the 
program has generated is worth 
mentioning. 

Federal highway administrator 
Bertram D. Tallamy mentioned in 
a recent speech: 

“. . about a year ago it took a 
college-trained engineer about 30 
weeks to compute earth removal for 
100 miles of highway. Today he can 
do the job in a week — using an 
electronic computer.” 

In line with this, 27 state highway 
departments have installed elec- 
tronic computers. Other _ states 
either have computers on order or 
else they are using computer fa- 
cilities at commercial service bu- 
reaus. 


Who does the buying . . Equally 
important as knowing what can be 
sold, is knowing who makes the 
purchasing decision. Two basic fac- 
tors must be considered. These are 
that the influences change according 
to: (1) the project phase of the 
particular job, and (2) according 
to the item being sold. 

Here’s an example of how the 
phase of a project determines buy- 
ing influence. 

In California, if a manufacturer 
were trying to sell paint, he would 
contact the state highway depart- 
ment — if the paint were for high- 


way striping. The reason is simple: 
In California — as weil as many 
other states — highway striping is a 
function of the maintenance crews. 

However, if the paint were for 
guard rails (at the time of installa- 
tion) or new bridges, the contractor 
on the job would be the kingpin. 

As a general rule, to sell items 
used in the pre-construction phases 
of a project, the buying influences 
will usually be found within the 
states’ highway departments. When 
it comes to items used in “original 
construction” — earthmoving, erec- 
tion of structures, concrete pouring, 
landscaping, etc. — the contractor is 
normally the man to be sold. 

Another point to consider is this: 
Rarely do state-employed engineers, 
who design projects, exercise con- 
trolling influence over contractor’s 
brand purchases. This is true de- 
spite the. fact that they write the 
original specifications on which con- 
tractors submit their bids. 

Usually, engineers stop — after 
naming an item and specifying its 
quality standards. When planning 
their marketing strategy, manufac- 
turers can assume that this holds 
true in almost all instances, par- 
ticularly where “bulk materials” are 
concerned. 

Exceptions to this practice will 
occasionally be found when it comes 
to more complex items, which may 
have certain unique characteristics. 





Who supplied the facts . . 
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aging director, Materials & Services Div. American Road Builders’ 
Association; Dave Hyde, Associated Construction Publications; E. A. 
Stromberg, acting chief, division of research reports, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce; Kenneth O. Dinsmore, 
publisher, Construction; Gordon Anderson, publisher, Construction 
Bulletin; Arthur E. Graham, editor, Construction Digest; Richard 
M. Smith, promotion manager, Construction Equipment; Paul J. 
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E. Smith, publisher, Mid-West Contractor; William Trauffer, editor, 
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Tarpley, editor, Rocky Mountain Construction; Rod McQuary, as- 
sistant editor, Southwest Builder & Contractor; and Hanford Reed, 
associate editor, Texas Contractor. 











Here the engineers may name a 
specific brand. Primarily this is in- 
tended as an “identification factor.” 
When this is done, the specifications 
will normally contain a phrase such 
as ““. .. or its equal .. .” allowing 
the contractor latitude in brand 
selection. 

Equipment is the biggest capital 
investment a contractor makes. 
Buying decisions are, therefore, 
made after extensive investigation 
— and they are usually the result 
of “group” thinking. Everyone gets 
in the act — from the operator on 
up through the foreman and su- 
perintendent. 

According to a survey made by 
Construction Equipment, key fac- 
tors in the final decisions to buy a 
particular brand of equipment are: 
@ Performance 
@ Reputation of manufacturer _. 19% 
@ Service 
- 

@ Reputation of Distributor ____. 12% 
@ Delivery 9% 

When selling to contractors, here’s 
a point to consider: Not all con- 
tractors can bid on highway work. 

Most states maintain a list of 
“pre-qualified” contractors — fre- 
quently referred to as prime con- 
tractors or “primes.” Only the 
primes are eligible to bid on proj- 
ects, after being qualified by the 
states on the basis of financial 
statements, equipment owned, etc. 

Some states may have only 50 
primes qualified to bid on interstate 
highway projects. Yet, when a given 
project is completed, more than 200 
contractors may have worked on it. 
This means that a lot of subcon- 
tractors did a lot of purchasing — of 
whatever was needed on their re- 
spective portion of the work. 

The significance is this: Sales 
efforts should definitely be directed 
at subcontractors as well as at the 
contractors whose names appear in 
public notices under the heading of 
“successful bidders.” 


Detour ahead? .. There are a 
number of factors which should be 
carefully considered by suppliers 
who plan to enter the market for 
the first time. Some of the follow- 
ing have already been mentioned, 
but they bear repetition. 

Here is a list of potential road- 
blocks a manufacturer may face 


in his highway marketing program. 


1. Many products and materials 
cannot be sold to contractors for 
use in federal interstate roads, until 
they have been approved by indi- 
vidual states concerned. 


2. New developments usually must 
pass a rigid test of proven, accept- 
able use elsewhere, before they en- 
ter any part of a finished road. 
Rigid standards and specifications 
imposed by states may make it 
difficult for a manufacturer to sell 
a contractor certain new, unproven 
products—regardless of how good 
they are—until they have state ap- 
proval. 


3. Distribution is vital in acquiring 
and maintaining profitable sales 
volume. Reliability, prompt delivery 
and expert servicing are of para- 
mount importance to building con- 
tractors. Delivery delays, break- 
downs or protracted “down time” 
for machinery and equipment can 
be disastrous for a contractor—to 
the point of bankruptcy. So, when 
a contractor buys—he is buying the 
organization behind the product, as 
well as the product itself. 


4. A distributor network may make 
the difference between success or 
failure of a manufacturer’s sales 
program. Before a manufacturer 
moves into a new territory, a 
thorough check should be made of 
available, reliable distributors. The 
good ones may already be associated 
with competitors. 


5. Manufacturers unfamiliar with 
the ramifications of the basic con- 
struction market should research it 
thoroughly—as to needs, purchas- 
ing methods, buying influences and 
financing practices—before jumping 
in all the way. 


6. Cartage rates and transporta- 
tion facilities should be investigated 
thoroughly before deciding to sell 
in specific geographic areas. Rates 
and facilities vary. They can shrink 
a manufacturer’s profit and lose 
sales if delivery dates aren’t met 
on schedule. 


7. Market areas are constantly 
shifting, as contracts are completed 
or work reaches a certain stage. 
It’s necessary to check constantly 
on any changes of activity which 


Key-word Glossary 


Apportionment—(Synonomous with al- 
location.) Distribution of appropriated 
funds to respective states, amount 
based on population, area and postal 
roads. 


Commiitment—({Synonomous with “ob- 
ligation,’’) Bookkeeping operation where- 
by BPR “earmarks” portion of ap- 
propriation for a specific project. 


Programed funds—Federal 
committed—but not yet disbursed by 
BPR, for specific projects in a state 
program which defines location, gen- 
eral nature and estimated cost of each 
respective project. On BPR approval, 
programmed funds can be used to pay 
costs of pre-construction engineering 
and right-of-way acquisition. 


money 


Program approval—BPR approval of 
programs of projects proposed by the 
Projects involve preliminary 
engineering, rights-of-way acquisition 
or construction at specific locations. 


state. 


Programed miles—Total mileage of all 
project commitments made by BPR 
from state’s existing appropriation. In- 
cludes funds committed for pre-con- 
struction engineering and/or right-of- 
way acquisition and/or construction at 
specific locations. 


Unprogramed funds—Remaining bal- 
ance of a state’s total existing federal 
apportionment, ready to be—but not 
yet—committed by BPR to any project 
within the state involved. 


Work authorization—BPR authorizes 
state to proceed with given phase of 
a project previously or concurrently 
given program approval. Date of 
authorization establishes date of eligi- 
bility of expenses incurred on that 
phase of work. BPR will make no 
payments prior to that date, for un- 
authorized projects. 





result when certain states intensify 
or slacken their programs. 


In general, industrial manufac- 
turers specializing in construction 
industry materials are fully aware 
that selling an item to a contractor 
is considerably different from 
“standardized selling.” 

An example can be seen by re- 
ferring again to the problem of 
selling paint. Several brands of 
paint would probably meet all re- 
quirements. Consequently, a con- 
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tractor’s decision on paint (as well 
as on choice of other materials) 
would be determined to a large de- 
gree by the additional, specific in- 
formation he received from the 
manufacturer or its representative. 
The specifics would cover such fac- 
tors as quantities available, cost, 
uniformity, speed and frequency of 
delivery, etc. 


Warning! . . Manufacturers with 
an “ivory tower attitude”—those 
who sit back and produce ma- 
terials which presumably will be 
used in the construction process— 
are inviting king-size headaches. It 
is dangerous and unrealistic to as- 
sume that because a certain prod- 
uct is used on one contract, the 
same brand—or even type—will be 
used on a similar contract. This is 
true even for adjacent sections of 
the same highway. 

For specific “warnings” to indus- 
trial manufacturers, L. Miner Doo- 
len, president of the Associated 
Equipment Distributors, has pointed 
out: 

“Established contractors may ex- 
perience a considerable increase in 
their volume of work, resulting in 
an unusual strain on their working 
capital. Many new contractors will 
appear, lured by what appears to 
be easy profits and some of these 
will attempt to operate with a mini- 
mum capital. 

“Such situations will be reflected 
in contractors’ dealings with equip- 


ment houses. Serious problems will 
develop for the dealer who sells in 
large volume and on too liberal 
terms to poor credit risks. Un- 
realistic terms involving low down 
payments and long periods of time 
for repayment are as unfair for the 
contractor as they are for the dis- 
tributor.” 


Smooth roads ahead . . The na- 
tional system of interstate and de- 
fense highways is here to stay. It 
will become an ever-better “mar- 
ket” for those whose products can 
be used. 

Those interested in keeping con- 
stantly informed on current de- 
velopments can get the infermation 
by contacting any local office of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, or by 
sending a query directly to the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Also, much valuable 
information can be obtained by 
contacting the respective business 
publications which serve the field. 

Many long-range benefits are ex- 
pected to accrue to our entire econ- 
omy, when the interstate network 
is completed. 

According to highway administra- 
tor Tallamy, “The average motorist 
will save a cent a mile on an ade- 
quate highway system.” Also, he 
predicts that trucking companies 
will see cuts in their insurance 
rates, as their safety records get 
better, and that they will be able 
to use lighter tractors and carry 





What do road builders buy? 


Selected non-construction items and 
services regularly purchased in high- 
way construction field: 


Airplanes 

Clothing (foul weather) 

Computing machines (electronic, digital) 

Diamond abrasive wheels for concrete 
saws 

Diesel fuel 

Drainage pipe 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fire extinguishers 

First aid supplies 

Flood lights 

Gasoline 

Insurance & Surety bonds 

Mechanics tools 

Mobile field offices 
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Office machines 

Optical instruments 

Paints (all types) 

Paper products (drinking cups etc.) 

Photogrammetric equipment 

Photography, aerial 

Pipe, for landscape irrigation 

Protective coverings (such as tarpaulins 
& Neoprene covers) 

Radio systems (two-way) 

Record keeping systems 

Reflectorized materials 

Reinforcing steel 

Reproduction devices 

Signals, automatic 

Sprinkler systems 

Surveying instruments & supplies 

Traffic recording equipment 


Water dispensers (for work crews) 


heavier payloads as a result of the 
flat grades and easy curves on the 
interstate system. 

Another expected long-range de- 
velopment is the decentralization 
of industry, possible because of 
easier access to urban areas. 

A Denver respondent provided 
IM with a practical illustration of 
a beneficial, long-range side effect 
the program will have. 

“In our region, the construction 
of interstate highways through areas 
not now serviced by standard roads 
will create a considerable industrial 
market outside the construction in- 
dustry. ‘Progress follows improved 
highway’ is a statement pertinent 
to the economy of our region. 

“A Denver-Los Angeles inter- 
state highway is proposed. It will 
run across the southern sections of 
Colorado and Utah. On the Utah 
section, this route will traverse an 
area rich in minerals and oil. The 
area is not now serviced by im- 
proved highways. 

“Industrial developments will nat- 
urally bring new towns, resulting 
in the demand for all types of con- 
sumer products, professional serv- 
ices of all types and the innumer- 
able number of other items re- 
quired by any community.” 

In the next several years, the in- 
terstate highway program should 
nationally generate a situation very 
similar to that of Michigan, as re- 
ported by a regional construction 
publication from that area: 

“We think Michigan is certainly 
one of the leading markets for 
highway-generated sales in 1958 
and the future as well. The state 
now has some 180 miles of four-lane 
highways under contract and $500 
million of construction work in the 
survey and design stage. 

“Lettings (contract awards) of 
the highway department are ex- 
pected to reach $200 million in 
1958, $240 million in 59, $260 mil- 
lion in ’60, $270 million in ’61 and 
$280 million in 1962. 

“This five-year program will be 
financed with $505 million in fed- 
eral-aid funds, $330 million in state 
funds and $415 million in bond 
money. In the five-year program 
the department expects to build 
580 miles on the Interstate System 
and some 325 miles of other arterial 
highway of expressway design.” @ 























Ad manager's nightmare. . 


How to organize and 
control industrial 
advertising programs 


# There is usually quite a differ- 
ence. between the way a thing is 
done and the way it should be done. 
And according to the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute, the 
organization and control of indus- 
trial advertising is no exception. 
After studying the current adver- 
tising practices of 150 large and 
small industrial companies, the 
IARI, which is the research arm of 


the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, has released its report 
entitled, “Organizing and controlling 
industrial advertising operations.” 
The report summarizes the current 
practices and suggests ways in 
which they can be improved. 

More specifically, the report cov- 
ers (1) the functions of industrial 
ad departments, (2) their organiza- 
tion, (3) the planning of industrial 


ad programs, (4) controlling the ad 
department’s activities, (5) the in- 
dustrial advertiser's relationship 
with agencies and other outside 
services, and (6) the development 
of industrial advertising manpower. 

Here’s a summary of the findings 
presented in the report: 


Who does what. . Primary re- 
sponsibility for the performance of 
key advertising activities is vested 
in one or more of four different 
management groups, depending 
generally on the nature of the activ- 
ity to be performed: 


1. Advertising department general- 
ly has primary responsibility for 
creative and development-type 
functions, and for administering the 
preparation of printed matter. It us- 
ually has primary responsibility for 


This article summarizes an Industrial Advertising Research Institute 
report on industrial advertising practices. Based on a study of 150 in- 
dustrial companies, the report covers the functions and organization of 
industrial ad departments, the controlling of the departments’ activities, 
the departments’ relationship with outside services, the planning of in- 
dustrial advertising programs, and the development of industrial ad- 
vertising manpower. In addition to reporting these current practices, 
the IARI also suggests ways in which they can be improved. 
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the creative aspects of over-all ad- 
vertising planning; and shares the 
responsibility for public relations 
and publicity with non-marketing 
management. 


2. Other marketing units have pri- 
mary responsibility only for prep- 
aration of salesmen’s materials, sales 
analysis and marketing research. 


3. Non-marketing units carry re- 
sponsibility for only two types of 
activities: (a) decision and ap- 
proval-type functions in the pub- 
licity and public relations activities, 
and (b) approval-type functions in 
the planning area. 


4. Advertising agency, most com- 
monly, is responsible only for cer- 
tain activities related to paid space 
advertising. 


On the basis of these findings, the 
IARI feels that: 
e In many cases, the range of par- 
ticipation is too narrow. This is true 
particularly in creative planning and 
budgeting, the collection of source 
material for advertising and public 
relations purposes, market research, 
sales analysis and the creative 
function in general. 
@ In other cases—i.e., development 
of recommendations on media and 
development of advertising sched- 
ules—the range of participation is 
too broad. 


Department organization . . 
Most industrial advertising depart- 
ments are small. Over three-fourths 
of those surveyed contained 15 or 
fewer persons; over 40% had from 
one to five persons on the staff; and 
about 5% had no separate advertis- 
ing department. 

Development of an effective ad 
department is complicated some- 
what for most industrial advertisers 
by three basic factors: 


1. There is a broad range of func- 
tions. Some are highly creative in 
nature, other primarily routine and 
mechanical. 


2. Provision within the organiza- 
tional structure must be made for 
two types of specialized knowledge: 
(a) knowledge of and experience in 
advertising techniques, and (b) 
knowledge of and experience with 
the company’s products and market. 
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3. Particularly in smaller com- 
panies, the departments are allowed 
to become “catch-alls,” creating the 
burdens and pressures of managing 
and performing tasks very dissim- 
ilar in nature. 


Concerning the subordinate or- 
ganization units within individual 
advertising departments, IARI con- 
cluded that there are wide varia- 
tions in types. The department ac- 
tivities which appear to be most 
frequently formalized into these 
subordinate units are (1) those 
concerned with storing, filing and 
distribution, and (2) those which 
concern production-type functions. 

In some companies, however, the 
subordinate units are organized not 
by the type of work they do, but in 
terms of media used. Still fewer 
companies subdivide departmental 
responsibilities on the basis of 
products advertised by the com- 
pany. 

The survey showed that in most 
companies, the ad manager reports 
to the chief sales executive. The 
survey revealed several instances 
in which ad managers who report 
to a second echelon sales executive 
face difficulties in that relationship, 
primarily because of the undue 
subordination of advertising to per- 
sonal selling. 


Ad program planning. . In gen- 
eral, it was discovered that many 
industrial advertisers have not es- 


tablished sufficient bases for adver- 
tising planning; and that the plan- 
ning procedures used by a number 
of industrial ad managers are not 
fully effective. 

Relatively few ad managers are 
provided with specific and useful 
definitions of the three essential 
elements, or bases, for effective 
advertising planning: sales objec- 
tives, sales plans and advertising 
objectives. A few ad managers take 
the initiative in framing specific 
sales objectives and plans. As a 
result, they not only obtain needed 
bases for advertising planning, but 
also make a substantial contribution 
to their companies’ over-all mar- 
keting operations. 

Industrial advertisers whose plan- 
ning procedures the IARI consid- 
erea to be most effective were found 
to be strong in four important re- 
spects: 


1. Their procedures provide that 
all of the persons who can make a 
contribution to advertising planning 
have an opportunity to participate 
in it. 


2. Necessary steps leading to such 
participation are clearly defined and 
carefully followed. 


3. Planning is timed to obtain effec- 
tive participation by all concerned. 


4. Results of planning are pre- 
sented to management in a manner 
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which invites wholehearted accept- 
ance. 


Controlling ad activities . . It was 
found that there are at least five 
major schools of thought among in- 
dustrial advertisers concerning what 
constitutes effective over-all con- 
trol of department operations: (1) 
control which emphasizes participa- 
tion and close contact by the ad 
manager, (2) control which empha- 
sizes development and use of the 
ad budget, (3) control which em- 
phasizes definition and delegation of 
responsibility, (4) control which 
emphasizes close integration of sales 
and advertising activities, and (5) 
control which emphasizes com- 
munication procedures. 

Based on the field survey, the 
IARI concluded that none of the 
above five concepts enables the 
achievement of a fully effective 
over-all plan of control. Companies 
considered to have effective plans 
were found to be using a combina- 
tion of two or more of the above. 

The survey further suggested that 
two essential conditions of over-all 
control have not been fulfilled by 
most ad managers. First, a careful 
definition has not been made of the 
factors to be controlled; and second, 
establishment and use of an effec- 
tive plan of control over these fac- 
tors has not been achieved. 

In some cases, the scheduling of 
non-paid space advertising activi- 
ties was not comprehensive, with 
the consequence that they were not 
well controlled. In addition, the 
survey found deficiencies and diffi- 
culties in the following areas: con- 
trol of routing of departmental work 
projects; printed matter inventory 
control for companies with relative- 
ly complex product lines; and main- 
tenance and utilization of internal 
accounting control records. 


Relationship with agencies and 
other outside services . . Gen- 
erally it was found that too-limited 
use is made by industrial adver- 
tising managers of outside services, 
particularly advertising agencies. 
The study found that the scope of 
the advertising agencies’ participa- 
tion is too narrow in two important 
respects: (1) many agencies are 
not used effectively for work other 
than paid space advertising, and 


(2) the agencies’ role in space ad- 
vertising is unduly restricted in 
some companies. 

Also, few industrial ad managers 
follow particularly formalized or 
well-thought-out approaches to the 
development of agency personnel. 
As a result, many industrial ad- 
vertisers lack fully effective methods 
for training and _indoctrinating 
agency personnel with the com- 
pany’s products. 

Concerning the use of other out- 
side services, the survey showed 
that about one-fourth of the com- 
panies make use of a public rela- 
tions or publicity agency, with the 
ad manager responsible for liaison. 
The major emphasis in a number of 
companies is on product publicity, 
rather than on over-all public re- 
lations for the company. 

The survey also indicated that 
there is an apparent trend toward 
increasing the use of other outside 
services, such as graphic arts spe- 
cialists, printing houses, direct mail 
concerns and sales promotion spe- 
cialists. A number of industrial ad 
managers are finding that they can 
stabilize the size and operation of 
their departments through the de- 
velopment of outside services for 
the preparation of non-paid space 
advertising materials. 

IARI suggested that management 
should take steps to effectively in- 
tegrate public relations and/or pub- 
licity activities with advertising and 
sales planning. 


Developing advertising man- 
power .. Generally it was found 
that recruiting and training activi- 
ties are not too well developed. 
However, in view of the small scale 
of most industrial ad departments, 
manpower development problems 
are not critical. 

The survey indicated that few in- 
dustrial ad managers use job de- 
scriptions and job specifications for 
recruiting. Many ad managers do 
not use their companies’ recruiting 
policies effectively. 

The foregoing summary of the 
findings presented in the report 
revealed a number of significant 
opportunities for improvement of 
industrial advertising operations. 
However, IARI pointed out that 
fundamental to taking full ad- 
vantage of such opportunities is the 


need for industrial management to 
recognize the three following condi- 
tions: 


1. The industrial advertising man- 
ager’s job is made difficult by sev- 
eral significant factors: (a) the 
scope of activities of the industrial 
advertising departments is quite 
broad, (b) the department frequent- 
ly is responsible for the conduct of 
many activities which are not prop- 
erly industrial advertising functions, 
and (c) effective accomplishment of 
many industrial advertising func- 
tions requires a high degree of co- 
ordination with other units of the 
business with respect to fundamental 
marketing matters. 

Proper performance in relation to 
each of these factors is made more 
difficult by the small size of most 
industrial ad departments. 


2. The advertising manager does 
not always get what he needs to do 
his job with full effectiveness. He 
needs, but does not always have, a 
sound understanding by the chief 
marketing executive of the proper 
role and capabilities of industrial 
advertising. 

He needs accurate bases for ad- 
vertising planning—sales objectives, 
sales plans and advertising objec- 
tives—which he frequently does not 
have. He needs a proper reporting 
relationship within the organization 
which, in a few instances, he does 
not have. 

Finally, he needs technical help 
with organizational and procedural 
problems, as he is not always par- 
ticularly well qualified by tempera- 
ment or by training to solve these 
administrative problems. 


3. In at least some cases, the ad- 
vertising manager could do more 
than he is doing to improve his op- 
erations. Many advertising man- 
agers apparently have not done a 
very good job of developing and 
“selling” solutions to their prob- 
lems to management. Some have 
not established effective control 
over their total operation. 

Many do not use their advertising 
agencies as fully and as profitably 
as they might. And finally, adver- 
tising managers have not done a 
fully effective job in recruiting and 
training personnel for their de- 
partments, e 
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Intelligence report . . 


Author Briggs (seated) discusses new 






































“‘Copy-It Workshop’’ with research head Dan Thomas. 


Sell the applications 


How to puff across 
an unknown product 


Apeco multiplies sales with product-use 


‘intelligence’ gathered by an ex-FBI man 


completed sale as 
this by collecting 


The American Photocopy Equipment Co. has success- 
fully put across an unknown product by using every 
ammunition for future sales. It did 
all product application data on 
every sale made, separating this data according to 


types of businesses to which the product (an office copying machine) 
was sold, then publishing, for each type, a “Workshop,” which tells 
Apeco salesmen the different ways the product can be used by that 
market. This article gives the details of the program and the results 


By Lloyd A. Briggs 
Executive Vice-President 
American Photocopy Equipment C 


Chicagc¢ 


= The uses of well-established 
products—typewriters, for instance 
—are so well known that they hard- 
ly have to be mentioned in selling 
such products to business and in- 
dustry. But what do you do when a 
prospect has only the vaguest no- 
tion of how a comparatively new 
product may be applied in his busi- 
ness? 

That’s the problem we faced with 
our “Auto-Stat” photocopy ma- 
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chine. We solved it by selling the 
applications before we try to sell 
the machine. 

Our photocopy equipment is used 
for the reproduction of single copies 
of letters, documents, memoranda 
and any other type of written, 
printed, photographed or drawn ma- 
terial. 

“This wide range of uses means 
our market is any and every busi- 
ness activity, and our chief concern 
is keeping up with such activities. 

How do we maintain our success- 
ful practice of selling on an applica- 
tion and improvement basis? The 
answer is in our “Copy-It Work- 






shops,” a customer service which is 
based on telling businesses how 
they can use our equipment. We’ve 
found that if we can show a busi- 
ness man how to simplify his work 
and make it more efficient, we’ve 
usually made a sale. 


Ex-FBI man digs out data . . 
It would be a large order indeed to 
expect each man from our sales 
force of approximately 300, in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 
to know everything about every 
type of office situation, were it not 
for our Research & Methods De- 
partment. 

Realizing that a _ well-informed 
salesman is a more successful one, 
we fortify Apeco sales representa- 
tives with specific material prepared 
by this department which enables 
them to talk intelligently on any 
type of business, profession or in- 
dustry that uses office photocopy 
equipment. 

Headed by former FBI agent Dan 
Thomas, this department continual- 
ly grows in importance to us as it 
digs out significant sales data which 
is converted to machine sales. 

An intricate system of analysis is 
used to prepare these findings, from 
which comes valuable literature for 
distribution to salesmen and cus- 
tomers. 

A total of 56 different Copy-It 
Workshops have resulted from the 
research department’s work. These 
Workshops are pamphlets which 
present useful and up-to-date in- 
formation to our photocopy sales 
force. They consist of data gathered 
through on-the-spot interviews with 
Auto-Stat users in the specific line 
of work the particular pamphlet 
covers. 


Chain reaction sales . . The re- 
search department is also the 
springboard of a system we call 
“chain reaction selling.” The idea 
is a simple one: We sell one branch 
office (or a plant or a warehouse) 
of a company, then approach all 
the other geographical units in the 
same company for additional sales 
for similar purposes. Mr. Thomas’ 
work provides the sales force with 
the necessary information to gain 
an entrance to such a_ prospect 
when he sends out one of Apeco’s 
“Chain Reaction Memos.” 








This he prepares from the report 
of the salesman who sold the origi- 
nal machine to a company’s branch 
office in Hartford, for example. 
Using such sources as Thomas’ Reg- 
ister, directories, government man- 
uals, etc., he makes a list of the 
company’s branches in other loca- 
tions. A description of how the first 
branch is using the equipment is 
capsuled in a section of the memo 
called the “Hot Button.” Then the 
Apeco salesman is prepared to work 
on the competitive spirit among the 
customer firm’s branch offices. 

He can approach the prospect 
from the psychological angle that 
“Harry Smith in Hartford is using 
an Apeco Auto-Stat and is well 
satisfied with the machine. And 
your needs are the same, so. .” 

We attribute some 15% of all 
sales to this “chain reaction” pro- 
gram. We feel, too, that it has stim- 
ulated a sense of teamwork through- 
out our sales organization. As more 
branches of a firm become “Auto- 
Stat” users, more authority is added 
to the Apeco salesman’s approach. 


Hand-in-hand te sales .. The 
Chain Reaction Memo works hand- 
in-hand with the Copy-It Workshop 
program. After a Memo has told a 


First step . . 


Hank Jacoby (right), Chicago Apeco salesman, 
closes sale of an Auto-Stat with Lloyd J. Kendle, manager, 
farm equipment sales, International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
Information on sale then goes out in ‘Chain Reaction Memo.”’ 


salesman that a particular company 
has purchased a machine, a Work- 
shop can give him information that 
will be effective in selling other 
branches of the company. If, for 
instance, a company’s principal ap- 
plication of the Auto-Stat in one 
city is in reproducing purchase or- 
ders and invoices, and its business 
is in the manufacturing field, the 
“General Manufacturing” Workshop 
can be consulted, pointing up photo- 
copy use in these two applications. 
The salesman then is prepared to 
discuss. fully the efficiency and 
economy resulting from the Auto- 
Stat’s use by the company’s “sold” 
office and to recommend other ap- 
plications which could benefit this 
prospect as well. 

The Workshops already in circu- 
lation cover such varied fields as 
engineering, department stores, in- 
dustries, schools, hospitals, adver- 
tising, credit bureaus, hotels and 
savings and loan institutions. The 
latest Workshop deals with sales 
departments and sales offices. 


Finds ‘hot’ fields . . To prepare 
the Workshops, Mr...Thomas re- 
ceives daily reports of every Apeco 
sale. This sales report indicates the 
type of business the machine was 


some 


sold to. He records this sale accord- 
ing to the type and tallies each 
month’s sales. 

This gives a lead on fields of us- 
age that seem to be getting “warm.” 
For example, sales to buyers in the 
advertising field turned up on three 
consecutive monthly reports. As 
months passed and the reports on 
advertising sales increased slightly, 
Mr. Thomas judged this to be a 
sufficiently active field to research 
for a report. Advertising men who 
were satisfied Apeco customers 
were interviewed to determine ex- 
actly how they used the equipment. 
The completed Copy-It Workshop 
on advertising departments and 
agencies was published and sent to 
all salesmen. 

Checks made on sales reports for 
the advertising field a year later 
showed a sizeable increase, and 
have continued to grow in the en- 
suing years. 

We originally limited distribution 
of the Workshops to salesmen on a 
confidential basis. More recently, 
however, they have been made 
available to customers as a further 
aid in using their machines. 

We now follow up each sale with 
a letter inviting comments and sug- 
gestions and offering customers 


Saas ae 


Chain reaction . . In New York, Apeco salesman R. E. Bryant 
(left), calling on assistant office manager W. H. Lorenz of 
IH New York motor truck district office, uses information 
from Chicago sale in his sales talk. 
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copies of any Workshop they might 
desire. In one recent month, we re- 
ceived customer requests for 486 
Workshops. 


Building a ‘Workshop’ . . Our 
latest Workshop that covered appli- 
cations in sales departments and 
sales offices resulted from an analy- 
sis of the machine’s usefulness in 
our own sales department. 

Mr. Thomas’ analysis at Apeco 
was fortified by some 20 interviews 
with sales managers and sales de- 
partment heads of other companies. 

Almost every phase of selling has 
a use for photocopy work, Mr. 
Thomas and his staff discovered. 
When broken down and classified, 
the routine jobs “taken over” and 
simplified by the photocopy machine 
in a sales department are as varied 
as the sales field itself. 

Most common applications are for 
reproducing such papers as pur- 
chase orders, daily sales reports, 
contracts, monthly sales records, 
account cards, inactive account 
records, territorial maps, salesmen 
employment applications, etc. Bid 
invitations from private concerns 
and governmental agencies, sales- 
men correspondence, letters produc- 
ing leads, testimonial letters and 
customer complaints are very fre- 
quently photocopied for the files. 

The interviews revealed that most 
of these papers are received either 
singly or in duplicate, and need to 
be reproduced to prevent processing 
delays in the sales office, or loss in 
transit between sections. 

Sales offices also use photocopy- 
ing leads, testimonial letters and 
plied to salesmen, sales material for 
meetings, competitive literature, 
newspaper and magazine articles, 
and directories. 

Branch office sales departments 
use photocopies for exchange pur- 
poses with the home office and for 
filing. Copies are generally made, 
too, of material sent in limited 
quantity from the home office, such 
as price lists. Documents sent to the 
home office, (invoices, expense re- 
ports, credit reference information) 
are copied and placed in branch 
office files. 

In smaller businesses, such as 
automobile dealerships, complete 
statements covering all phases of 
their operations must be furnished 
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monthly. Columnar figures and 
hundreds of entries, difficult to copy 
and almost always written in pencil 
in the original form, are reproduced 
in a matter of minutes and for- 
warded to the proper parties much 
faster than if they were copied by 
hand or typed. 


25% sales boost . . The findings 
published in the “Sales Depart- 
ments, Sales Offices” Copy-It 
Workshop, as well as the “Auto- 
mobile Dealers” Workshop and all 
others, are available upon request. 


This service has been extremely 
effective. Since the Workshop pro- 
gram began, we have _ increased 
sales in every field for which a 
Workshop has been published and 
with more applications tested and 
researched, better service is avail- 
able to buyers. 

Based on available figures for this 
year, we expect to gain 20 to 25% 
in sales and dollar volume in 1958. 
Our Workshop and Chain Reaction 
programs undoubtedly will account 
for a substantial portion of this in- 
crease. a 





The bigger, the better . 


c, 


. Pettit field salesmen lock over their 


company’s ads. The consensus: the bigger the ads, the better 


the ads... 


They asked for it 


Field salesmen rate 
ad campaigns 


= Jones & Brakeley, New York ad- 
vertising agency for Pettit Paint 
Co., manufacturer of marine fin- 
ishes, asked 15 Pettit field sales- 
men for criticism on the latest ad 
campaigns—and got it. 

Setting for this ad-stabbing was 
the company’s annual national 
sales meeting at the Deertrail Inn, 
Newfoundland, N.J. This is a small 
country inn where salesmen and 
company executives spend about a 
week combining sales talks, re- 
search reports, swimming, movies 
and just plain loafing. 

Last year, however, for the sales- 
men at least, there was an added 
activity. They were given pencils 


and don’t spare the color. 


and score cards and pointed to- 
ward an outdoor display of the 
company’s various industrial and 
consumer ads. Object was to rate 
the ads as excellent, good, fair or 
poor. 

According to the agency, small 
ads, no matter how good, suffered 
most. Nearly all large ads rated 
“good” and almost all of the four- 
color ones received top billing. 

As a result, the company will em- 
phasize color and step up coverage 
in the mass circulation publications 
—with the assurance that the sales- 
men probably will be paying more 
attention to their company’s ad- 
vertisements. o 





A complete guide to 


Holding an Open House 


= An open house is one of the biggest single public 
relations opportunities that ever came along. So, it’s 
only practical wisdom to take full advantage of the 
occasion. Many small ingredients go into an open house. 
This means careful planning and implementation to be 
sure that every segment contributes to the whole. Here 
are the important points you should cover: 


1. Set Your Objective 


Too many open houses are run because management 
is popping its buttons over a new building, added re- 
search facilities or modernized production lines. These 
improvements are necessary and do warrant attention, 
to be sure, but their introduction to the public via an 
open house is simply a waste of time, money and man- 
power unless it serves some constructive corporate pur- 
pose. 

Here are some objectives from which to choose: 

1. Demonstrate to the community that your com- 

pany is a fine place to work and contributes sub- 

stantially to the economic well being of the 
community. 

2. Give the employes concrete evidence that 

they’re associated with a progressive firm — a 

leader in its field. 

3. Prove to customers and prospects that your 

manpower and methods are superior to your com- 

petitors. 





About the author. . 


Russell R. Jalbert got his start in public relations in the 
Navy, after serving as a flyer during World War Il. 
Since then he’s become something of a specialist in 
open houses. (“I’ve lost count of exactly how many I’ve 
worked on,” he says.) He’s arranged open houses for 
such diverse organizations as a retail fashion store, in- 
dustrial distributors, manufacturing plants and the 
agency where he now is an account supervisor—the 
Rumrill Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











By Russell R. Jalbert 


4. Illustrate to stockholders how management is 

iavesting to strengthen its future position. 

S. Reveal to national business and trade press a 

dramatic new product and the equipment for mak- 

ing it. 

6. Suggest to suppliers their sales opportunities 

with you. 

7. Foint out to distributors and jobbers your in- 

creased facilities for providing them with more and 

better products. 

8. Indicate to government officials new manpower, 

research, testing and production facilities for han- 

dling military products. 

Usually, at least two or three of these objectives are 
incorporated in an over-all plan for an open house. 
There have been cases where all of them were com- 
bined —— successfully — for a really mammoth produc- 
tion. 

Multiple objectives pose no problem — as long as 
each is clearly stated and taken into account in every 
step of the planning. Of course, each must contribute 
something of value. 


2. News Determines Scope 


“The bigger, the better” doesn’t necessarily hold true 
here. The size of your open house must be in proportion 
to the news you have. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, schedule 
a gigantic open house and invite members of the press if 


This second article in IM’s “Encyclo- 

pedia of Marketing’ series gives 

complete instructions on how to hold 

an open house. It includes details on 

37 specific planning areas, some of 
which are: setting objectives, creating a theme, set- 
ting the budget, issuing invitations, holding a press 
conference, conducting the plant tour and entertain- 
ing guests. Also included is a handy checklist to 
help you make certain you have overlooked none 
of the details. 
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your company’s dedicating a new boiler room on its 
third anniversary. Frankly, no one gives a damn — not 
even the boiler room attendant. 

If you’ve found a way to produce steel at half the 
present cost or have just erected a manufacturing plant 
powered completely by atomic energy—pull out all 
stops. You’re sitting on top of something that’s news 
tc everyone. Make as big a splash as you can afford— 
it will be well worth it. 


3. Create A Theme 


Once your objectives are formed, try to set the stage 
with one central idea—a theme—around which the en- 
tire open house can be built. 

There are two advantages to the use of a theme. 

e First, a theme makes it easier to plan special events 
—always pluses in any open house. 

@ Second, the theme acts as a slogan—giving definite 
point and making the occasion more memorable in the 
minds of your guests. 

Like any good slogan, it should tell the story behind 
your open house briefly and completely. Avoid maudlin 
sentimentality or too much horn-blowing. Here are a 
few themes that have worked well for other companies 
in the past. 

“The World of Chemistry at Your Door” 

“To Make Progress, Break Precedent” 

“Employe Ownership at Work” 

“National Service at a Local Level” 

“Meeting Deadlines for Defense” 

Only one out of every ten open houses take ad- 
vantages of the theme idea today. But just talk with 
the man who has used it and he will testify to its effec- 
tiveness. 


4. Actual Demonstration of the Theme 


If possible, demonstrate your open house theme. A 
“stunt” will work to good advantage. Our agency re- 
cently held an open house when we constructed a new 
building. We chose as our theme the accessibility to 
the city. To carry out the theme we arranged for sev- 
eral clients to arrive simultaneously by different means 
of transportation. One client group came by cruiser 
(our agency building is located on the banks of a 
canal); another by helicopter; others by car and plane. 
Excellent press photos were taken of the helicopter 
hovering over the cruiser. Newspapers played up the 
story with three-column headlines announcing “Visitors 
Arrive by Land, Sea, Air.” 

A camera and photographic equipment manufacturer 
once used progress as its open house theme. Displays 
of photographic equipment were used to show the in- 
dustry’s technical progress. The equipment used 
through the years—cameras, plates, tripods, complete 
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photo studios, etc——was displayed in the order of its 
development. Prints also were exhibited with each 
product display. Finally, the firm’s latest equipment 
was on display for the visitors along with descriptive 
booklets. The open house was highly successful in pro- 
moting photography and the firm’s products. 
Avoid ribbon-cutting. It’s overdone and overdull. 


5. Detail Your Plan 


Planning and organization are the keys to a smooth- 
ly run open house. Don’t try to do all of the work your- 
self. Build a committee—a working committee. Get at 
least one representative from each department to assist 
you. Not only will this ease the load on your shoulders 
but it will keep the members of each department in- 
formed of what’s happening and enthusiastic. 

Sub-committees can be given responsibility for guest 
lists, invitations, refreshments, transportation, enter- 
tainment, plant tours—everything. Have each com- 
mittee head report directly to you. Your job as general 
chairman will keep you more than busy. 


6. Trouble Shooters 


It is helpful to have one responsible individual as- 
signed no other task than “trouble shooting.” He should 
remain in a specific location and have a couple of 
“runners” to take care of emergencies that may pop 
up. An open house chairman is usually too busy to 
take responsibility for little details that keep turning up. 

This procedure is followed far too infrequently, but 
should be considered a “must.” The trouble shooter 
can locate visitors that may be wanted on the phone, 
arrange for immediate replacement of a lightbulb that 
has burned out, see that some Scotch tape is sent to 
Machine No. 15 so that the sign which has fallen down 
can be reattached, etc. 


7. Budget Bugaboo 


Like everything else, an open house costs money. The 
cost depends upon the scope and size of the function. 
Rarely is an open house chairman privileged to hear 
from top management, “Full speed ahead and to hell 
with the cost.” In most cases a budget is established 
and it takes careful planning to achieve maximum re- 
sults with the available funds. 

The budget, of course, must be in proportion to your 
objectives. Your guests come to be impressed and have 
a good time. Anything less disappoints them and can 
hurt your reputation for years. 


8. Set A Time And Date 


Before you set a time and date for your open house, 
check the local events calendar. Senator So-And-So 
might be in town for a speaking engagement or an- 





other firm’s open house may be scheduled for the same 
time. 

Unless you want visitors roaming around the 
premises ’till the wee hours of the morning set a time 
limit. Make it “from 2 to 6” or “5 to 9.” This isn’t im- 
polite—it’s just common sense. Besides, if the party 
drags on too long, it will have a dulling effect on your 
guests. They’ll be bored rather than entertained. Here, 
just like everywhere else, you pass a point of diminish- 
ing returns. 


9. Guest Lists 


Who to invite always poses a problem. Guest lists, 
like Topsy, “just grow.” In the end you'll probably 
invite two or three times as many guests as were origi- 
nally intended. This can’t be helped, for under no cir- 
cumstances should your open house be the cause of 
hurt feelings. This might cancel out whatever good- 
will you’ve succeeded in creating. 

Sometimes people who should be invited are for- 
gotten through oversight. Often, there are duplications. 
After you’re absolutely sure that the guest list is com- 
plete—check it again. Route it to all executives and 
ask them to go over it to see if there should be any 
additions. Then double check it yourself. It takes time 
but it’s well worth it. 


10. Invitations 


The invitations don’t have to be elaborate, printed 
affairs. A simple letter signed by your firm’s president 
will suffice. Make it informal yet courteous and be sure 
to tell why you’re having an open house and when it 
starts. A sentence or two asking the receiver to advise 
the boss’s secretary if he will attend is not out of place. 
It helps you in making final arrangements. 


ll. Tidy Up For The Visitors 


Whenever you hold an open house, you'll want your 
office, plant or company to look as neat, as clean as 
possible, naturally. Put your maintenance men to work 
scrubbing and cleaning the premises. Sometimes a fresh 
coat of paint will do wonders. Make provisions to have 
the grounds and buildings tidied up regularly if your 
open house will run over several days. Appearance has 
a lot to do with the impression you make. 


12. Safety 


Be sure to take special pains to protect your guests 
from dangerous machinery. Just normal industrial 
safety precautions are seldom enough. It is a good idea 
to rope off any areas where there is potential danger— 
just a sign saying, “danger,” is not sufficient. 

You'll also want to make sure that first aid facilities 
are available. If you don’t have a company doctor or 


nurse and you’re planning on a big crowd, you'll prob- 
ably want to arrange to have a nurse available or on 
immediate call. Just one accident can destroy all of 
the good will you’ve built up by the open house. 


13. Trial Runs 


Don’t just “think” you're all set for an open house 
when planning is completed. Be sure to have a dress 
rehearsal well enough in advance to make any necessary 
changes before H-hour. 

One industrial plant, which normally is in daytime 
operation only, decided to have an evening open house, 
with employes working from 4 p.m. fo 10 p.m., rather 
than their regular shifts. Luckily, a trial run was sched- 
uled a week before the open house date. The minute 
all the additional night time lighting was added to the 
electrical load, fuses popped all over the place. As a 
result, special arrangements were made for additional 
electrical facilities and all tour guides were equipped 
with flashlights . . . and the open house went off with- 
out a hitch. 

It’s important, too, for all tour guides to run through 
their paces in advance of the big day. This will give you 
a chance to make sure they have the right answers, are 
completely briefed on the tour route and can maintain 
the pace you have scheduled. You'll find that not all 
guides move along at the same pace and that timing 
must be keyed to your slowest guide. 


14. Employes First 


If you must hold two or three separate open houses 
because of a large guest list, hold the employe party 
first. They’re entitled to receive the red carpet treat- 
ment, too, and before anyone else. Besides, it’s good 
employe relations. Invite the whole family. Employes’ 
spouses and kids will be interested in seeing where 
the breadwinner works, what he does, and what’s new. 

The employes’ open house also will serve as a “dry 
run” for the receptions to follow. It will give you a 
good insight into how smooth (or rough, for that mat- 
ter) your planning has been. You will have time to 
alter the program after seeing the first party in action. 

The employes’ open house may be held on a week- 
end or after regular working hours during the week. 


15. Customers, Civic Leaders, Press Next 


The next open house—your main show—will be 
aimed at customers, prospects, civic leaders and the 
press. These groups naturally mix well and chances 
are that many of them know each other. 


16. Suppliers, Neighborhood Residents 


These groups constitute your third and last audience 
in most cases. Suppliers have a deep interest in your 
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company and its progress for they are partially de- 
pendent upon it for their own success. Neighborhood 
residents are interested because whatever you do di- 
rectly affects them. 


17. Parking 


Let the local police department know that you’re 
holding an open house. Usually, police will grant per- 
mission for your guests to park in areas where “no 
parking” is generally the rule. Inform the police if 
you're expecting an unusually large number of guests. 
They'll probably assign two or three men to handle 
traffic in the area. 


18. Special Facilities 


Don’t forget that your guests will want to know 
where to find washrooms, water fountains, and a cloak- 
room. Don’t make them ask. Be sure to have these 
facilities clearly identified, with an arrow or two point- 
ing the way. 

Even if you’ve planned your open house for the mid- 
dle of July, you'll want to have an attended cloakroom. 
Nobody has ever been able to order the weatherman to 
provide a rain-free day, and raincoats and umbrellas 
can become a major problem if no special arrangements 
have been made for handling them. You'll also want 
to have someone look after salesmen’s briefcases and 
packages that your guests may be carrying. 

Also be sure that you have an information center— 
someone in a clearly identified location who can an- 
swer questions. 


19. Transportation 


Your out-of-town guests will need transportation 
to and from your open house. There is no set rule on 
who pays the costs. Generally, all guests except press 
representatives pay for their own transportation. In 
most cases, whenever the press would cover the event 
without a formal invitation, they arrange their own 
transportation. Otherwise, you pay the costs. There are 
no hard and fast rules. Use your own discretion. 


20. Greeting Guests 


When your guests arrive, make sure that company 
officials are on hand to greet them. Visitors don’t have 
to be announced like dignitaries attending the Grand 
Duke’s Ball but they should be received by top man- 
agement. Under no circumstances should they have to 
ask where they’re to go or what they’re to do. Re- 
member, you’re the host and that’s your job. 


21. Identification Badges 


Purchase lapel identification badges for visitors. 
Have one or two secretaries near the receiving line 
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to type in the visitor’s names and companies as they 
arrive. It will help the guests get acquainted and will 
be a boon to your executives who have difficulty re- 
membering names. You may also want to have a few of 
your girls pin boutonnieres on the men for an added 
touch. 


22. Set the Stage for Tours 


Don’t just gather up a group of guests and start off 
on a tour of your plant or offices. Be sure to give them 
a briefing first on what they will see, why it is im- 
portant, how different items are related to the end 
product, etc. Such a procedure will help to avoid those 
irritating delays during guided tours which are caused 
by guests who ask a lot of questions of the tour guide. 


23. Tours 


Have guides on hand to conduct small groups on 
tours of your plant or offices—girls for the offices, men 
for the plant. After selecting your guides, take them on 
tours so they can see what is expected of them and 
how it’s done. Brief the guides thoroughly on what to 
do and say. 

The guides should explain the functions of each de- 
partment briefly and simply for the benefit of the guests 
who are unfamiliar with your business. Keep each 
group reasonably small—seldom more than five or 
six. Larger numbers become hard to handle because 
of congested aisles and stragglers. 

It may help to put up “road signs” to aid your tour 
guides. Arrows indicating direction of tour movement 
may be enough, but it may also be helpful to number 
each “stopping point.” 


24. Starting and Stopping Points 


You'll want to make sure that you have not only an 
initial starting point for your tour, with facilities to han- 
dle guests waiting to go on tour, but it is helpful to 
plan rest points along the way. These rest points can 
serve a number of purposes. For example, they provide 
a natural opportunity for one tour group to pass an- 
other. All groups will not move along at the same pace. 
Those already familiar with your plant may want just 
a quiek run-through, while chronic question-askers 
may slow things down. 

Rest areas are also helpful for more elderly guests, 
particularly if a lot of walking is involved. 

By all means, plan special activities at your initial 
starting and final stopping points. Before you begin 
the tour, you will want an opportunity to organize 
your tour groups. When the tours are over, you should 
provide an opportunity for guests to ask questions. 
Nothing is worse than to just turn visitors loose after 
a tour is over. 
















25. Folders of the High Spots 


Simple sheets or two-page folders showing the points 
of interest at the open house will brief your visitors 
on what’s in store for them. It gives them also a better 
picture of the over-all layout during the tours. 


26. An “Operating” Plant or Office 


Nothing looks deader than empty rooms during an 
open house. They’re blank, bleak and barren. Have 
all of the employes—except those directly concerned 
with the open house—at their jobs during your guest 
tours. If the employes have been treated to their own 
party beforehand they won’t feel that they’re missing 
out on the fun. It will be far more impressive to your 
visitors, too. 

If your department heads are not taking an active 
part in the proceedings, have the guides introduce them 
to each group of visitors and explain briefly the func- 
tions of his department. 


27. Demonstrations Help 


If your open house is built around a new product 
or manufacturing process, it’s wise to schedule a dem- 
onstration. Show what the product does or how it’s 
made. Use your most personable help as demonstrators. 


In the case of a new building, have someone on hand . 
to explain what the building will be used for and how © 


its addition will benefit the company’s customers and 
the general public. 


28. Label Interesting Items 

Make sure that items of special interest are ade- 
quately labeled. Just having a guide describe them is 
seldom enough. Frequently, guests get out of earshot 
of the guide and do not hear everything he has to say 
about each and every item of interest. Signs contain- 
ing both the name and interesting facts about special 
facilities not only will help your guests to better un- 
derstand your company, but they will serve as re- 
minders for the guides and help them to answer ques- 
tions. 

Signs can be used for special purposes, too. For ex- 
ample, if you are making a point about the tremendous 
amount of money invested in a new plant or in new 
machinery, you might consider putting simulated price 
tags on equipment. Suppliers will feel flattered if you 
include information as to the source of your equipment. 
Names of operators on machines will help boost em- 
ploye morale. 

Another advantage of the signs is that they will help 
your employes better understand parts of the company 
with which they are not already well acquainted. Leave 
them up a week or so after the open house if they do 
not hinder production. 











By all means, allow enough money in your budget 
to have professional looking signs. This does not mean 
that you have to hire a commercial illustrator to pre- 
pare them. A highly acceptable job can frequently be 
done with simple hand-lettered headings and descrip- 
tive copy prepared on a bulletin typewriter. 


29. Press Conference 


If you really have news, hold a press conference 
about a halfhour or an hour before the other guests 
arrive. Invite press representatives from local daily and 
weekly newspapers, business papers, radio, tv and, if 
the news warrants, national business and trade mag- 
azines. Give them the full treatment accorded other 
guests but don’t try to sell your company or products. 
If there’s any news to be had, they'll find it. That’s 
their job—they’re pros. 


30. Fact Sheets 


Prepare fact sheets on your company, products 
and people for the press. They should include the 
names and titles of important executives, a product list 
and where each is used, number of people employed, 
the location of sales offices and branch plants, annual 
sales, etc. 

Bear in mind that the main purpose of the fact sheet 
is to provide information on the reason behind the open 
house. If, for example, you’re opening a new building, 
include information on its size, number of stories, cost, 
construction data, the type of work that will be done 
there, added production figures, etc. In the case of a 
new product, tell what it does, how it’s made, the cost 
and so forth. This is the information that your visitors 
are primarily interested in. 


3l. Press Kits 


Press kits containing fact sheets, news releases and 
photographs should be prepared well in advance for 
the press. They should be distributed at the press con- 
ference. 

If you’re introducing a new product, have photos of 
it in use. Try to have the photos natural looking and, 
if possible, with people using the product. People add 
life to the product and give an immediate indication 
of the product’s size. 

If you’re opening a new building have both interior 
and exterior shots available. Concentrate on the high 
spots—unusual machinery or equipment, specially con- 
structed apparatus, unique layout, dramatic reception 
room, etc. Here again, include people in the pictures 
where possible. 

Caption all photos. Give the names and titles of peo- 
ple shown (if they’re officials of the company) and 
tell what they’re doing. 
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32. Photographers 


Hire at least one photographer to cover the event 
for you. When inviting the press, advise them that a 
photographer will be on hand but to bring their own 
staff photographer if they wish. 

Your photographer can also take pictures of guests 
for distribution to their company newspapers and as 
little personal favors. 


33. Booklets or Folders 


Booklets or folders describing your company and its 
products or services are legitimate give-aways at open 
houses. It’s a good way to fill in the visitors on your 
operation. The booklet should be simple enough to 
be understood by laymen. Technical material should 
only be distributed to people with technical back- 
grounds. 

There’s probably a supply of company booklets al- 
ready on hand. If not, put someone to work writing 
one. It doesn’t have to be an elaborate, full-color affair 
as thick as a college textbook. Four pages will do nicely. 


34. Something to Remember You By 


It is usually well worth the cost to give each guest 
some souvenir of their visit. Best of all is to present 
them with something they’ve seen being manufactured 
—this is a sure-fire way to get them to remember their 
visit long after the open house day is past. It also gives 
them something to show around, parlaying the value 
of your open house into favorable impressions on many 
who didn’t actually attend. Everyone likes to play “ex- 
pert” now and then and to be able to show off some 
item and launch into an informed discussion on where, 
when and how it was produced. 

If your end product is too expensive for distribution, 
you might consider a small sample of some raw ma- 
terial or component part. One company, for example, 
gave out small packets of nuts and bolts used in one 
of its assembly operations, suggesting that recipients 
use them for their cars’ license plates. 

Frequently, imprinted advertising specialties are used 
éffectively. Many companies make it a point to give 
visitors something to “take home to the kids”—a bal- 
loon, simple game, etc. 

Especially effective is the idea of sending a souvenir 
to each visitor the following day, along with a thank- 
you-for-coming note. 


35. Company Films or Slide Shows 


New company films or slide presentations about your 
products or services can be premiered at the open 
house. Announce the time and place of the showings 
over the public address system. Because these are 
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basically selling vehicles rather than entertainment, at- 
tendance must be optional. Most company films tell an 
interesting story and your guests will not hesitate to 
attend. 

Arrange regular showings each day, but keep the 
schedule flexible enough so you may have additional 
showings if necessary. 

Films can also help to control the crowd. For ex- 
ample, you may find that there is a delay in getting 
guided tours underway, with guests forced to wait un- 
til guides conducting previous tours are available. 
Showing films will help to occupy the time. The same 
is true if there is a delay while waiting for refresh- 
ments at the end of guided tours. 


36. Where to Entertain Guests 


Few companies have adequate space available for 
entertaining a large number of guests. Weather per- 
mitting, you might consider erecting a large tent on 
the grounds as a central gathering place. This is color- 
ful and eye-catching. 

A plant cafeteria or dining room, if spacious enough, 
is ideally suited as an entertainment center because 
serving and dining facilities are near at hand. 

In some instances it will be necessary to reserve a 
banquet room in a nearby club or restaurant. It doesn’t 
have to be the American counterpart of Buckingham 
Palace but it should be large enough and close by. 
If you must choose this alternate, be sure to provide 
buses or private cars to take your guests to the club 
after they complete the company tours. If the club 
is close by—within short walking distance—shank’s 
mare will be quickest and simplest. 


37. Hire a Catering Service 


Even if your company has the facilities and personnel 
for serving the large influx of visitors, it may be to 
your advantage to hire an outside catering service. 
After a quick look at your food and drink budget, their 
consultants can best advise you on how to get the most 
for your money. A catering service need not be ex- 
orbitant to be good. 


38. What to Serve 


The refreshment possibilities are unlimited. You may 
serve cocktails, punch or beer; a buffet, picnic style 
lunch or a full dinner with all the trimmings. The type 
of refreshments depends pretty much upon the guests 
attending your open house. 

Here are a few suggestions for various open houses: 


e For customers, prospects, civic leaders and the press: 
Cocktails or mixed drinks; a full dinner or a “high- 
class” buffet (lobster, shrimp, caviar, several kinds of 
salads, etc.). 











@ For employes: Beer and ale; a buffet with cold cuts 
and salads or a picnic style lunch with hots, hamburgs, 
salads, ice cream, cake and beverages. If children are 
invited, skip the beer and ale. Stick to soft drinks. 
Keep it as much like a family outing as possible. 


@ For suppliers: Buffet lunch with cold meats, raw 
clams and oysters, several types of salads, coffee, milk, 


© For customers and suppliers: Mixed drinks or two 
kinds of punch; hot foods (sea foods, meats, vegetables) 
and salads served buffet style; beverages and desserts. 


A word of caution—don’t close the bar and whisk 
away the food trays when the hour hand reaches the 


arbitrary closing time. Some of your guests will linger 
a while after the party begins to break up. Your com- 
plete hospitality is due guests until they decide to leave. 


Summary 


By checking your performance against the above 
material, you can stage an open house that will be a 
credit to you and your company. Although a minor 
crisis or two will arise, don’t let it throw you. The per- 
fect open house never has been staged. Any public re- 
lations man will testify to that. You can_make it near 
perfect, though. 

It will prove to be a valuable sales tool and will re- 








Set your goal — your objec- 
tives (there may be more than 
one) and make sure that 
everyone connected with the 
open house knows what the 
objectives are. 

Create a theme and build 
around it. 

Demonstrate the theme. 

Be sure you have legitimate 
news. 

Tailor the size and scope of 
the open house to the value of 
your news. 

Establish committees to han- 
dle various phases of the open 
house with people from each 
department represented on the 
committees. 

Have each committee head 
report directly to the general 
chairman. 

Budget your funds. 

Set the time and date. Be sure 
there are no conflicts with 
other organizations. 
Determine what “publics” to 
invite. 

Obtain the recommendations 
of company officials and ex- 
ecutives on whom to invite. 
Check and double-check your 
invitation lists. 


O 


0 


O 


Checklist for an Open House 


Consider transportation poli- 
cies plus parking facilities. 
Send invitations. Include an 
R.S.V.P. 

Select a large area for enter- 
taining the guests. 

Hire a catering service to han- 


0 


sult in untold good will. Everyone will have fun and 
you'll glow with pride at a job well done. 






to type in their names and _ 
companies. 

Plan an information center for 
guests. 

Hold a press conference with 
company officials available for 
interviews. 


dle the refreshments. O Distribute press kits with 
Determine what to serve. photos. 
Advise the local police de- CO Have the plant or office “in 


partment of what you’re doing 
and when. 

Give your plant or office a 
“top-to-bottom” cleaning. 
Double-check for 
safety. 

Stage a trial run BEFORE open 
house day. 


visitors’ 


Prepare simple folders show- 
ing the points of interest for 
distribution to the guests. 
Arrange for guided tours. 
Brief the guides on what to do 
and say. 


operation” during the tours, if 
possible. 

Label interesting items. 
Distribute company booklets 
or folders to the visitors. 
Schedule product demonstra- 
tions for the visitors. 

Show new company films if 
available. 

Hire at least one photographer 
to cover the event for you and 
take pictures of your guests. 
Have plenty of your staff on 
hand to host the event. 


Set aside an area for receiving 0 Be sure to assign trouble- 
guests. shooters to handle emergen- 
“Set the stage” for tours. cies. 

Tie in department heads as O) Plan for “stand-by” help to 
much as possible. They’re part handle emergencies which 
of the management team, too. may arise. 

Supply identification badges OQ) Give visitors something spe- 
for the visitors. Provide a staff cial to take home. 
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® A special section of five articles on industrial 
marketing research opens on this page. In ad- 
dition to Charles S. Roberts’ article, beginning 
below, the special market research section in- 


@ Eight ways market research can help sales 
By John C. Spurr . . page 66 


All About 
Industrial Market Research 


@ How fo write a market research report 
By John P. Colman . . page 145 


@ How to hit target with sales forecasts 
By Loren K. Miller . . page 148 


@ How to sell management on market research 
By John M. Shaw .. page 151 








How to apply research 


to industrial marketing 


Is there a ‘massive ignorance’ among industrial managements of the value 


of market research? This author says there is . . and he cites 


examples to prove it. More than that, he tells what can be done about it . . 


By Charles S. Roberts* 
Roberts, Sorzano & Associates 
New York 


# In 1956 a major company built a 
new plant to manufacture coil and 
leaf springs for passenger cars. One 
year later Chrysler came out with 
front end torsion bar suspension 
and eliminated the need for coil 


*Adapted from a paper presented at a 
meeting of the Market Research Council. 


30 SECOND 
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springs. Other manufacturers are 
following suit in 1958, with their 
own versions of air suspension— 
and there goes the automobile mar- 
ket for springs. 

It would not have required much 
research effort to uncover this 
planned change in design in time to 
avoid building a plant to make a 
product which was on its way out. 
But that research was not done. 

This is not an isolated example. 
Among managements, there is a 


massive ignorance of the contribu- 
tions which can be made to indus- 
trial marketing by research. Yet the 
application of research to consumer 
marketing problems is firmly es- 
tablished. It plays an important role 
in providing managements. with 
sound guidance in planning mar- 
keting strategy, and keeping abreast 
of the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
consumer marketing picture. It 
should do the same for industrial 
marketing. 


In this article, a management and marketing consultant answers these 
four important questions: What is industrial marketing research? How 
is it used? How important is it? How is it performed? In the process he 
explains the difference between consumer and industrial marketing 
research. He says that industrial managements have displayed a ‘‘mas- 
sive ignorance” of the value of market research—in contrast to the wide 
acceptance of research by consumer marketers. And yet, the author 
points out, there are as many opportunities for doing profitable market 
research on industrial products as there are on consumer products. 
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What and how? . . What is indus- 
trial marketing research? How is it 
used? How important is it? How 
is it performed? 

I'll try tc give some of the an- 
swers. 

The objectives of the typical in- 
dustrial marketing study sound very 
much like its consumer counter- 
part: How big is the market; what 
is the geographic distribution of the 
market; what are the characteristics 
of the consuming companies; what 
is the competition; what are the 
trends; what are the channels of 
distribution; etc.? 

Similiarly, managements use the 
findings of such studies to make 
strategic decisions regarding: En- 
tering a field; bringing out a new 
product; improving an old product; 
planning for additional manufac- 
turing capacity; acquiring another 
company; realigning sales coverage 
and sales territories; establishing 
sales objectives and quotas; de- 
veloping sales incentive and com- 
pensation plans; evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of distribution strategy, 
and many others. 

It is apparent, then, that the dif- 
ference between consumer and in- 
dustrial research is not in terms of 
objectives or how managements use 
findings. The difference, rather, is in 
the products that are studied and 
the nature of the market. 


Products . . Let us consider prod- 
ucts first. While consumer research 
concerns itself with such products 
as cosmetics, soaps, cereals and 
beers, we study such things as 
electrodes for electric steel fur- 
naces, transistors, dictation ma- 
chines, folding cartons, chemicals 
and gas turbines. As can be seen, 
these are components, sub-assem- 
blies or finished products made for 
and sold to industry. 

Let us take a washing machine 
as a concrete example. The con- 
sumer research studies that might 
be conducted on behalf of a wash- 
ing machine manufacturer are eas- 
ily imagined. But if we get behind 
the washing machine, we find a fan- 
tastic area of potential industrial 
research opportunities. 


A washing machine is composed 
of many things. Let us just consider 
the metals for my illustration. Put- 
ting it roughly, we have the follow- 
ing intermediate steps: Ore; smelt- 
ing; rolling or casting; forming and 
fabricating; component manufac- 
turing; sub-assembly manufactur- 
ing; final product manufacturing. 

Marketing transactions may take 
place at any of these steps; market- 
ing problems may exist at any of 
these steps; industrial market re- 
search may be employed at any of 
these steps. I would not want to be 
held to any guess at the number of 
marketing transactions which might 
occur between the ore stage and the 
final product. There may be dozens; 
or it might be in the hundreds. Yet 
the marketing problem of the man- 
ufacturer who makes the electric 
motor, or the door latch, or the 
timer, is just as important to him as 
is the washing machine manufac- 
turer’s problem of selling his wash- 
ing machine. 

To compound the complexity of 
the industrial marketing picture, let 
me point out in passing that many 
other inter-related marketing trans- 
actions take place at every step in 
the metals picture we have just dis- 
cussed. To name a few: Ore level— 
explosives, mining equipment, trans- 
portation equipment; smelting level 
—chemicals, fuels, electrodes, brick; 
rolling level—lubricants, bearings, 
coolants; etc. 


An inside look .. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made a study of 
interindustry transactions for the 
year 1947. The study showed that 
many industries operate largely or 
even primarily to supply goods and 
services needed by other industries 
whose products, in turn, may pass 
through many stages before emerg- 
ing from the processing system as a 
finished product in the hands of an 
ultimate consumer. 

To take an extreme example from 
the study, motors’ and generators’ 
total gross output of over $1 billion 
in 1947 was sold to other industries 
for their own use or as a component 
for further fabrication or assembly. 
No sales to households of motors 









and generators, as such, are re- 
ported. 

It is within this interindustry flow 
of goods that industrial market re- 
search plays such an important role. 
Marketing problems may exist in 
any part of the manufacturing 
spectrum, from raw materials to 
finished products, and that industri- 
al marketing research may come 
into play at any level. 

The total gross output for 1947 is 
shown in this Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics study as $769 billion. The 
Gross National Product for 1947 is 
set at $232 billion. The difference 
between the two, $537 billion, might 
be viewed as interindustry volume 
of goods and services. If we apply 
the same ratio to 1956, the total 
gross output would be $1,370 billion, 
whereas the 1956 GNP was $415 
billion, or an interindustry volume 
of goods and services of $955 bil- 
lion. 

The significance of these statistics 
and illustrations is that there is-a 
vast amount of industrial marketing 
going on in this country, in total 
volume exceeding GNP by two to 
two and one-half times. Yet the 
amount of well-conceived, effective- 
ly performed industrial market re- 
search is pathetically small. 


Nature of the Markets . . The 
kind of markets with which we con- 
cern ourselves has an important 
bearing on our sampling procedure, 
the kind of interviewing procedure 
we follow, and the type of person 
we use to conduct the interview. 

Consumer research, its widespread 
usage, and attendant publicity have 
built an image of “market research” 
that has created confusion regarding 
industrial research. The consumer 
research emphasis on sampling pro- 
cedures, methodology, large sam- 
ples, and statistical analysis, has 
led to looking askance at industrial 
research with its characteristic 
small samples and informal, fluid 
interviewing. Fortunately, this at- 
titude is most prevalent among 
“market research technicians” rath- 
er than in industry. At a recent na- 
tional business conference a major 
speaker said, “Such words as mar- 
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“MARKET RESEARCH. 


ket potential, probability sampling, 
motivation and selective analysis 
scare me to death.” 


Sampling . . In a single industrial 
market study we normally are not 
interested in industry in general but 
in small segments of industry. In 
reviewing the industrial market 
studies our organization has con- 
ducted in the past four years, I find 
that the number of segments, or 
sub-universes, involved in the 
studies ranged from 1 to 26. 
Furthermore, in most instances 
the number of companies in any 
one sub-universe usually is small. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A spark plug flow chart prepared 
by a market student (see illustra- 
tion) is presented as an example in 
point. It reveals the number of 
different types of refiners, con- 
verters, fabricators, and component 
manufacturers who might have an 
interest as a supplier to the spark 
plug industry. Any of them might 
have a study conducted to improve 
his share of the market or for a 
variety of reasons. Such a study 
would require a small sample be- 
cause there are only 25 spark plug 
manufacturers at the outside, and 
five or six would probably account 
for 75 to 80% of all of the spark 


plugs manufactured in the entire 
country. 

Here are some other actual ex- 
amples of samples we used in studies 
where our clients were interested as 
suppliers of raw materials, 
ponents or sub-assemblies. 


com- 


@ 11 companies, which represented 
more than 90% of all impulse-type 
velocity compound turbines rated 
under 500 hp, manufactured in 
United States in 1956. 


¢ 9 companies made 100% of gaso- 
line dispensing meters and pumps. 


® 132 companies accounted for 40% 
of the market for folding boxes in 
Continued on page 64 


Spark Plug Industry Flow Chart 


Primary 
Alumina 
Source 


Aluminum 
Refinery 

Steel Mill 
(M‘f’g.) 
M’f’g. M‘f’g. a eed M’f’g. 
Wire 

M‘f’g. 


Chemical or 
Abrasives 
Mfg. 


Porcelain 
Parts 


M’fg. 
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Primary Alloy. Mat’'ls 
Iron Ore Primary 
Source Source 


Alloy. Mat’ 
Converter 
(M‘f’g.) 


Copper Ore 
Primary 
Source 
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Domestic 





Foreign 


Exporter 
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Converter 
Fabricator 
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Supplier & 
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Converter or 
Fabricator 
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Primary Source—Magnesia 
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Here's 


the proof 





Newsweek | 


NEWS WEEK'’s circulation 
in Business, Industry & 
Government is 81.4% 
more than the combined 
B. 1. & G. circulations 

of Business Week and 
Fortune, and costs 

18.9% less. 


B.1.&G. 
Circulation 


NEWSWEEK | 1,035,600 


Business Week 
& Fortune 570,840 


U.S. News & 
Business Week | 1,132,440 


U.S. News & 
Fortune 1,100,400 




















The most 
efficient way to 
reach America’s 


key markets 
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Scientists load ‘uranium fuel into 
a nuclear power reactor — part 
of the Sodium Reactor Experi- 
ment (SRE) built for the AEC near 
Los Angeles, by Atomics Interna- 
tional. The SRE will come in at a 
cost well over $25 million, with 
greatest expenditures going for 
Reactor Experiment Fabrication 
($7 million) and Research and De- 
velopment (almost $9 million). 
An additional $8,271,000 will be 
spent during the current year for 
operating expenses and research 
and development. Purpose of the 
SRE is to serve as a pilot plant 
for a full-scale commercial nu- 
clear power installation. 


Among the many materials and 
components purchased and used 
in the SRE — 


Fire-Detection System 
Control Rod Drives 
Heat Exchangers 
Zirconium Strip 
Manipulators 
Tanks 
Piping & Vessels Insulation 
Controllers, Capacitrol 
Pumps 
Electrical Connectors 
Hot Cell Window 
Flowmeter, Permanent Magnet 
Tetralin, Sodium, Reactor Grade 
& Commercial Grade 
Voltmeters & Audio 
Signal Generator 
Water Distribution System 
Shielding 
Gases 
Recorders 
Graphite Blocks & Stringers 
75-Ton Bridge Crane 
Waste Disposal 
Flexible Heating Cable 
Heavy Concrete Shield Plugs 
Heating, Ventilating & 
Air Conditioning System 
(See NUCLEONICS, December, 
1957 pp. 37-40 and fold-out, 
same issue for complete de- 
tails on SRE.) 
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CONTIGS 


*3 BILLION 


Advertising in NUCLEONICS today sells. for you today... establishes 
you as one of tomorrow’s great names in this giant, growing industry! 


Any industry that takes $25 million 
steps toward expansion is in vigorous 


and healthy shape. It’s a rich market. 


— one that can pay big rewards to any 
manufacturer alert ‘to its booming 
needs. 


When this multi-million dollar step 
is for a pilot plant — it is obvious that 
the industry’s potential is even more 
tremendous than it is at present. 


Yet expansion into commercial elec- 
tric power is but one of the tremen- 


dous growth areas for the nuclear in- 
dustry .. . the industry that’s sold on 
— and by — NUCLEONICS magazine, 
the only publication listed as being ex- 
clusively in the field in “Business 
Publication Rates And Data.” 


Call your local NUCLEONICS repre- 
sentative today for more information. 
Remember, advertising and selling to 
this $3 billion giant today helps you 
win an even greater share of tomor- 
row’s gigantic market! 


NUCLEONICS 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
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continued from p. 60 


an area of 500 miles from a client’s 
plant. 


® 9 companies made 100% of pis- 


ton-type fire extinguishers. 


@ 27 companies (1954) accounted 
for 95% of the production of mag- 
netic tape recorders. 


® 8 radio companies accounted for 
90% of industry production of 
portable radios. 


® 17 divisions of five automobile 
companies produced 100% of do- 
mestic passenger car production in 
1956. 


© 97 companies (military and com- 
mercial equipment) purchased 39% 
of the precision film resistors in 
1956. 


In most industrial studies more 
than one sub-universe is involved, 
so that a study may require inter- 
viewing 30 to a couple of hundred 
companies. The important concept is 
that an industrial market sample 
may be small numerically but may 
involve interviewing up to 100% of 
the universe. Contrast this with a 
typical consumer sample, and the 
universe from which it is drawn, 
and you can readily see that our 
statistical requirements for sample 
projection are very simple. 


Kind of Respondents .. As I 
have already indicated, the industri- 
al market study seeks information 
from companies of all sorts. These 
companies may be sales prospects 
for our clients, they may be manu- 
facturers of collateral equipment 
which have a bearing on our client’s 
product, they may be engaged in 
activities which will affect the mar- 
ket from a technical point of view, 
they may be competitors of our 
client, or they may be involved in 
the distribution of the kind of prod- 
ucts that our client is interested in. 

Therefore, the individuals whom 
we interview in these companies 
are individuals who must be able 
to speak for their companies. De- 
pending on the nature of the study, 
the respondents will be people such 
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as mill superintendents, purchasing 
agents, sales directors, directors of 
research or engineering, presidents 
of companies and the like. The na- 
ture of the information we seek 
varies tremendously (of course, 
with the particular study that is 
being conducted). It may be highly 
technical information regarding 
equipment or manufacturing. Such 
information is solicited in as de- 
tailed a form as it is possible to se- 
cure. 

We may be interested in the 
volume of their production in that 
it relates to our study. For example, 
if we wish to determine the size of 
the market for electrodes for elec- 
tric steel furnaces, it is essential 
that we determine such things as 
the proportion of steel production 
made in electric steel furnaces, the 
size of the electrodes that are used 
in such furnaces, the company’s 
own experience on the rate of con- 
sumption of electrodes in terms of 
pounds per ton of steel produced. 
Having secured such information 
from a number of steel companies, 
we are in a position to determine 
the average number of pounds of 
graphite electrodes consumed per 
ton of steel produced in electric 
steel furnaces, which then can be 
used to project to a total market 
for electrodes. 

On the other hand, we may be 
seeking information of a very per- 
sonal and confidential character. 
We may want to determine what 
developments are under way in a 
company’s research and develop- 
ment laboratory which may have 
impact in the future on the mar- 
ket for a particular product. 


Keeping secrets . . Inasmuch as 
a good deal of the information we 
seek is confidential in character, 
and might be of value to competi- 
tors if it were disclosed, the ques- 
tion naturally arises why would 
companies reveal this type of in- 
formation. Although you might say 
that we have a ruthless competi- 
tive economy in this country, com- 
panies have learned how to share 
ideas if this is not going to be used 
to put them at a competitive dis- 


advantage. Commercial espionage 
may be engaged in by some com- 
panies, but no reputable research 
organization would engage in such 
activities. 

Our respondents are assured that 
confidential information will not be 
passed on as such to any other com- 
pany, including our client, even 
though our client may not be in 
competition with them. Individual 
company information is combined 
with the information secured from 
other like companies so that sum- 
maries can be prepared, and no 
individual company data can be 
identified. 

Obviously, the kind of informa- 
tion we are seeking, and the kind 
of individuals from whom this in- 
formation is sought, present quite 
a different interviewing problem 
from that of consumer interview- 
ing. Because of the small number 
of companies involved in any -par- 
ticular universe, and the relative 
importance of any one company to 
the total, it becomes essential that 
we secure the cooperation of prac- 
tically every respondent. We can- 
not depend upon large samples, 
because the size of the universe is 
such that a large number of com- 
panies actually do not exist in re- 
lation to the problem. 

The interviewers we use, there- 
fore, become an integral key in 
the securing of such information. 
They must be salesmen, in the 
sense that they must sell the re- 
spondent on the desirability of pro- 
viding us with the information we 
seek, that the information will not 
be misused, and that it is to their 
interest as well as our client’s that 
they cooperate in such studies. Our 
interviewers must be competent to 
handle interviews on technical and 
semi-technical subjects. They must 
be able to appraise the information 
they are getting, so that if there 
are any apparent inconsistencies, 
they can explore them at the time 
of the interview. They must be 
good researchers. They must re- 
main unbiased, and they must re- 
port factually and fully the in- 
formation they have secured. This — 
kind of interviewing requires ma- 
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PHILADELPHIA .. . from the 

steps of the Art Museum looking down the 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway. Famous 

as the home of Democracy and the 

Liberty Bell, Philadelphia is steeped in 
historical tradition. But tool engineers in this 
area are hardly living in the past. For 
instance, in a recent ASTE meeting entitled 
“Carbide Night’’, five leading industrial 
authorities—all tool engineers—discussed 
the use of carbides, today and tomorrow. 


Tool engineers in Philadelphia approve, 
recommend and specify machines, tools and 
equipment to better build all types of 
products—from appliances at the Philco 
Corporation to materials handling 


The Tool 


equipment at Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Nationally, over 400 regular advertisers 
reach 38,000 of these men year-in and 
year-out by placing their selling 
messages in THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


In THE TOOL ENGINEER, these 
subscribers read about up-to-date processes 
and products that make their companies 
more competitive. They look for new 
products that help them cut costs, improve 
quality and increase production. 

Does your product do any of these things? 
If so, put your advertisement in the 
magazine where selling action begins 
—THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS, ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
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ture, capable, well-trained indi- 


viduals. 


Interviewing Procedures .. An 
industrial interview cannot be con- 
ducted by using a questionnaire 
whereby the interviewer asks 
specific questions in a specific order 
and records the responses of the 
respondent at the time of the inter- 
view. There are many reasons why 
this is so. For one thing, all of the 
important questions and their rami- 
fications cannot be anticipated at 
the time of planning the interview. 
Also, many of our interviews take 
several hours, sometimes as much 
as two days, and it would be a 
stupendous undertaking to try to 
reduce interviews of this length 
to a questionnaire form. The very 
formidability of such a question- 
naire if it were constructed would 
militate against securing the co- 
operation of many of our respond- 
ents, who would be overwhelmed 
by the amount of time they could 
foresee would be involved in such 
a questionnaire. And lastly, per- 
haps most important, the use of a 
questionnaire would militate against 
the very thing we are trying to 
achieve, which is a rapport with the 
respondent whereby our interview- 
ers are discussing a large subject 
rather than asking a large number 
of questions. 

Unfortunately, I doubt that our 
respondents would submit gracious- 
ly to clinical procedures and allow 
us to probe their thinking by the 
use of projective techniques, 
Rorschach tests, thematic-appercep- 
tion tests and the like. Our re- 
spondents have to be approached 
man-to-man, and the interview is 
conducted within the framework of 
a controlled discussion. 

We do use a structured interview 
guide. In planning the study, we 
block out the areas about which 
we want to secure concrete in- 
formation or attitudes and opinions. 
We made a study of the market 
for transistors, for example, in 1954, 
when many electronic firms were 
just beginning to design circuits 
employing transistors. In doing our 


work we found it essential to de- 
termine what type of equipment 
was being planned, the kind of 
circuits in which transistors were 
being considered, the types of trans- 
istors which were being experi- 
mented with, the power require- 
ments, the frequencies, and the 
source and circuit voltages. At the 
appropriate time the interviewer 
brings out his recording form 
and records the information as 
it is forthcoming from the re- 
spondent. In other areas of dis- 
cussion, however, where the in- 
formation is not detailed but re- 
flects attitudes and opinions, the 
interviewer will make brief notes 
in such a manner as not to inter- 
fere with the flow of the discussion. 
The interviewer will use his notes 
after the interview to fill out the 
guide in complete detail. 

In industrial interviewing, there- 
fore, the emphasis is placed on 
having the interviewer thoroughly 
familiar with the objectives of the 
study and the areas to be dis- 
cussed, and to have an awareness 
of the ramifications of the study. 
In the event that the respondent 
opens up important areas which 
were not originally anticipated in 
planning the study, the interviewer 
is prepared to get into these new 
areas and make appropriate re- 
cordings of what the respondent is 
communicating to him. 

Prior to making any interviews, 
the interviewer is thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in ail of the ramifica- 
tions of the problem and the areas 
and the scope, so that he has a full 
appreciation of what is involved. 
This may take a week or two weeks. 
After the first few interviews have 
been completed we have a review 
session, sometimes with the client 
present, to evaiuate whether the 
information we are getting is ger- 
mane to the problem,. whether we 
are getting it in sufficient detail, 
and whether there are other areas 
which we shouid explore that will 
have a bearing on our problems. 

All of our industrial interviewing 
is conducted face-to-face, and at 
the respondent's place of business. 


We have not found that conduct- 
ing surveys by mail will meet the 
requirements of the studies we un- 
dertake, nor have we found that 
interviewing by telephone is of 
much value, except in selecting 
companies to be interviewed under 
certain circumstances. 


Four capsule reports . . What can 
industrial market research do? 
Here are four answers. 


e The year is 1948. The question 
is whether there is a large enough 
current and continuing demand to 
justify a third producer in the 
cellophane field. The decision in- 
volved a $23 million dollar invest- 
ment in manufacturing facilities 
alone. The answer was “yes,” and 
Olin Industries was launched on a 
program of diversification which 
culminated in the Olin Mathieson 
merger. 


@ The year is 1950. “Is there a mar- 
ket for a machine which will du- 
plicate documents by the applica- 
tion of electrostatics?” The answer 
was “yes,” and the Haloid Co. 
launched the Xerographic process 
successfully. 


@ The year is 1953, The question: 
“Will transistors be used instead 
of vacuum tubes in pocket, com- 
pact, and portable radios: and if 
so, when?” Our findings led us to 
conclude that transistors would be 
used importantly beginning in 1956, 
accelerating in 1957, and practically 
replacing all vacuum tubes in these 
radios by 1960. 

@ The year is 1957. The question 
of the Belgian electric motor man- 
ufacturer was, “Is there a market 
in the United States for a % to 1 
hp AC motor with a built-in clutch 
and brake, sufficiently large to 
justify building a plant?” Our find- 
ings were negative. Of 26 industries 
having potential applications, only 
the industrial sewing machine mar- 
ket could use this motor’s attributes. 
The maximum “open” market is 
8,000 motors per year, and there 
are two strong competitors already 
in the field. ” 
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S ways market research 
can heip sales 


By John C. Spurr* 

Director of Research 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
New York 


= The average cost of an indus- 
trial salesman’s call is $18.02—too 
much to be wasted on tasks that 
could be done more efficiently by 
other means. 

Marketing and advertising men 
can do a real job by shouldering 
some of these tasks and thereby 
making the salesman more efficient 
and productive. The tool for the 
tasks is marketing research. 

Here are eight jobs that the mar- 
keting and advertising departments 
can do to help the sales department 
be efficient. Each of these sug- 
gested tasks can be handled or su- 
pervised by a company. They are 
not too difficult or expensive, and 
each will provide big dividends and 
will increase selling and advertis- 
ing efficiency. 


Task No. 1 ..A basic and funda- 
mental job is to clean a company’s 


*Adapted from a talk before the St. Louis 
NIAA chapter. 


30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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Are your salesmen efficient? Are you giving them all the help they 


need . . in finding them live prospects, determining market potential, 


spotting trends? Read this, and then take stock again. . 


own customer and prospect list. 

The Consolidated Electrodynam- 
ics Corp., for instance, cleans its 
list by means of a questionnaire 
which it attaches to the mailing of 
the house organ, “CEC Record- 
ings.” The questionnaire asks: “Do 
you wish to continue to receive 
CEC Recordings?” And “Is your 
Addressograph plate, as it appears 
to the right, complete and correct? 
If not, please correct.” 

The company received a 40% re- 
sponse to this questionnaire. The 
following month the questionnaire 
was again attached to the house 
organ mailing and received a 36% 
response. In this way CEC located— 
and dropped—hundreds of units 


which did not want the house or- 
gan, thus leaving the way clear for 
concentrating the mailing on com- 
panies that were really interested. 

Some of these lists get pretty 
bad. One manufacturer, faced with 
sending an expensive brochure to 
his list of 5,325 units, decided to 
check the list. A telephone and 
mail survey finally reduced the 
number of real prospects in the 
list to 748—only 14% of the total. 
In other words, he was carrying an 
overburden of 4,577 excess names 
which could not possibly provide 
business. 

Let’s not be deceived about this 
type of work. It is serious. It re- 
quires intelligence to build a clean 
prospect list. It is not a job for 
clerks, and if you employ people 
who do not have a vital interest in 
the maintenance of the list, you can 
add many errors to the list in the 
process of remaking it. 


Task No. 2... Another major con- 
tribution that marketing and ad- 
vertising men can make to increase 
sales effectiveness is to find out just 
how their company stands in the 

Continued on page 134 


Market research can help salesmen sell more efficiently and produc- 
tively. This article tells how. It lists and explains eight major tasks 
that research can do to help sales. These are: cleaning the prospect 
list, finding out where the company stands in the market, determining 
strengths and weaknesses by territories, determining market potential, 
finding out what buyers want, finding the best advertising media, find- 
ing out what prospects think of the company’s ads and determining 
market trends. The article also gives tips on how to make research most 
acceptable to management and to sales personnel. 
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Special preview . 


Members of leading 
farm and financial publications also ar- 
rived for press preview. All in all, more 
than 300 editors, bankers, brokers and 
stock analysts gave show on-the-spot 
coverage. 


Press arrives . 
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. Members of nation’s leading financial 
houses arrive at Phoenix by chartered American Airline’s DC-7 
for special press preview of new J.1. Case Co. tractor line. 





} 


Sales goal doubled 


Preview showing was exactly same show dealers saw later. 
Trading in Case stock was greatly increased by brokers’ visit, 
company reports. Case stock rose immediately, has stayed up. 


Case airlitts dealers, 
sales soar, too 


A big farm equipment maker rekindles dealer enthusiasm 


= When J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis., airlifted 3,000 Case dealers, 
plus its entire new line of tractors, 
to Phoenix, Ariz. for a_ special 
showing, the goal was $75 million 
in orders for new equipment. 

When the show had ended, hap- 
py Case executives discovered that 
the goal had not only been met— 
it had been doubled. Over the 
month-long period the show was in 
progress, $150 million worth of or- 
ders poured in. 

Case, manufacturer of farm and 
construction equipment, actually 
held a series of ten sales meetings 
designed to display the new line. 
(IM, Jan., p. 92) More than 70 four- 
engined airliners were required to 


transport the equipment, plus deal- 
ers from all over the United States, 
Canada and the Yukon. The sales- 
men were flown in at intervals to 
the three-day sessions. In addition, 
more than 300 agricultural editors, 
brokers, bankers and stock analysts 
were flown in for a preview show- 
ing of their own. 

Although the guests were head- 
quartered in Phoenix, the actual 
demonstrations took place at Litch- 
field Park, 18 miles away. There 
three tents were erected. One was 
used for the actual show. The other 
two were for housing equipment. 
The tent show presented the new 
equipment in action. A test track 
at the back of the tents gave deal- 





ers a chance to see the tractors per- 
form under rugged _ conditions. 
Highlight of the show was the new 
Case-O-Matic drive which links 
tractor engine with transmission 
hydraulically, banishing _ shifting, 
stalling or using a clutch. 

During the entire program, deal- 
ers were briefed on the company’s 
sales and advertising goals, as well 
as on the equipment itself. 

Besides doubling the goal in ac- 
tual orders placed at the show, the 
company points to another less 
tangible advantage effected by the 
giant airlift: Dealers with sagging 
interest in Case products suddenly 
became aware that their franchises 
were worth money, that the com- 
pany they were connected with had 
a genuinely new line to show—in 
other words, that Case was going 
places. ® 











Field testing . . Tractors were put through grueling fatigue tests on track behind 
exhibit area. Drivers bounced machines over railroad ties to simulate tough farm con- 
ditions. 


‘Stars’ of the show . . Center of attraction, of course, was equipment in new Case 
tractor line. Here, Case 600 tractor is unloaded from airline cargo plane to make its 
debut. 


Proof is in performance . . Giant tent 
housed show’s demonstration area 
where new tractors performed. 








or 8 


. bows 
Fun, too . . Time out for lunch took 
place under Arizona sunshine in patio 
of Litchfield Park’s Wigwam Hotel. 
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How EIMCO cracked the tractor market 
with a 16-page impact advertisement 
in CONSTRUCTION METHODS ano Equipment 


16-page Eimco Ad 
January, 1955 issve 
of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND. EQUIPMENT 
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Case histories show that more and more construction 
product advertisers are using impact advertising to 
overcome a variety of marketing problems and pave 
the way to increased sales. 


Take the case of The Eimco Corporation. It’s an out- 
standing example of the successful use of impact ad- 
vertising to achieve a specific marketing objective. 
Why Eimco management decided on impact adver- 
tising and how they made use of it is told best by 
Eimco management itself. Here’s what they say: 


“When The Eimco Corporation decided to go into 
the tractor field, we did so with our eyes wide open. 
We knew we would have tough competition with the 
big three. We also knew that we would have to change 
buyers’ purchasing habits and the strong entrenchment 
of existing tractor manufacturers.” 


“In order to gain a foothold in a market dominated 
by established manufacturers, we had to tell a com- 
plete story about this new entrant into the crawler 
tractor field. Eimco was aware that reader traffic stud- 
ies on advertising showed high readership for detailed 
copy. The length of copy was no deterrent to reader- 
ship of ads. On this premise and the results of reader 
traffic studies, the management at Eimco decided to 
use impact multi-page advertising.” 


How the ad was produced 

“Our chief engineer was called in to help produce 
the copy for the ad. It was his job to sit down and start 
writing about the Eimco 105 . . . to describe its many 


features and specifications, and to answer any and all 
questions that might occur to the ultimate user. When 
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he felt that he had covered all the facts.that would be 
of interest to the men in construction who would read 
this ad, he put down his pencil. The result? Sixteen 
pages of copy in an impact ad would be used to launch 
this tractor. We decided to use the two leading publi- 
cations in the construction field to assure maximum 
impact and readership. The only publications selected 
to carry this ad were CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT (monthly) and ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD (weekly), both of McGraw-Hill.” 


“Our objectives were stated clearly in the introduc- 
tion of this ad, which said: 

A very careful and exhaustive study was made 
of tractors, their weaknesses, their design and 
service short-comings, all in the light of what it 
is the user of tractors the world over wants to 
have in his tractor. After this was done, Eimco 
was convinced that there was a place for a better 
tractor. Eimco put over five million dollars into 
the perfection of this tractor. 


Eimco believes that men who buy tractors 
and use them would want to have spelled out in 
this first announcement all the details and de- 
scriptive facts which tell why the Eimco is really 
a better tractor. Important .advances in design 
and construction give to you as the tractor user 
more for your money initially, easier operation, 
greater work ability, and lower maintenance 
costs. With this in mind, the facts are presented 
herewith. 


“Of course, Eimco wanted to be certain this ad 
would achieve readership by the bonafide prospects 
for this new tractor . . . and also gain recognition and 
sales acceptance among the sellers of this product.” 


Eimco’s Impact Ad Brought 
Unprecedented Results 


“Almost overnight, Eimco established itself as an 
important manufacturer in the tractor field. Before the 
Eimco 16-page impact ad was written, a tractor brand 
recognition study was conducted by CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT. Eimco was 
eighth with 112 of total mentions. A follow-up 
study after we ran our 16-page impact ad in CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
showed Eimco moved up to sixth position and attained 
31% of total mentions.” 
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pages 14and 15 


“According to Readex, Inc., which did the reader 
traffic study, our 16-page ad received a Reader Inter- 
est Score of 73%. This is the highest reader interest 
rating for any advertisement in CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS on record. What's more, each spread of 
the ad averaged 44% reader interest. This is double 
the average readership of an advertising spread in 
METHODS.” 


“Eimco personnel, including branch sales and serv- 
ice offices got a real stimulus. Their enthusiasm mount- 
ed as they found new customers, prospects and dis- 
tributor outlets.” 


“Eimco’s New York office had been trying to get to 
a large contractor for some time without success. After 
the ad appeared in CONSTRUCTION METHODS, 
a vice president of this contracting firm called the New 
York office and asked our manager, “Why didn’t you 
tell me you had a tractor like this?’ He told our man- 
ager to give his equipment superintendent the whole 
story on the Eimco tractor.” 


“As a result of the ad, one distributor in Indiana 
asked to test 10 tractors on a trial basis. The Eimco 
sales office in Palatine, Illinois, reported the ad brought 
astounding results including many distributor calls and 
a number of hot tractor prospects. And Eimco’s New 
York manager reported response to the advertisement 
flooded in. He said that he had never seen so much 
interest, and so fast, in any advertisement.” 
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‘Oscar Junggren, Advertising Manager of the Patent 
Scaffolding Co. in a letter to The Eimco Corp. said, 
‘Congratulations on resisting the tried and true meth- 
ods of the advertising fraternity and producing what 
unquestionably will go down as one of the best con- 
struction advertisements ever produced. If the adver- 
tisement doesn’t set a new standard for earthmover 
advertising, I will be surprised. It’s sure to put your 
new tractor across in the shortest possible time.” 


“We at Eimco Corporation are convinced of the tre- 
mendous values of impact advertising in CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT magazine. 
The results shown by Readex and the other examples 
of favorable reaction to our ad bear out our original 
contention that detailed, long copy can attain high 
readership. The success which The Eimco Corp. has 
attained with its tractor can be attributed to the excel- 
lent response received from impact advertising in 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
and other construction publications.” 


This Eimco case history is one of many success sto- 
ries resulting from impact advertising of a construction 
product. Eimco’s 16-page ad was a bold and deter- 
mined effort of a comparatively unknown company to 
put itself squarely in competition with the big three 
tractor manufacturers. And it did! Perhaps Eimco’s 
problems and objectives are similar to those facing 
your company. Perhaps, too, the values of impact ad- 
vertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS, which 
contributed to Eimco’s success, can prove equally ben- 
eficial to you. 





Eimco Corporation’s success with 
impact advertising is typical 


More and more of CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
advertisers realize the pulling power of impact multi- 
page advertising. Its records show that 17 advertisers 
used three or more consecutive pages in a single issue 
in 1957. These 17 used a total of 239 pages through the 
year. This represents a substantial 49% increase in im- 
pact advertising over 1956. 


METHODS’ ad volume up 383 pages in 1957 


Construction product advertisers are giving increas- 
ing testimony to the advertising values of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS. In 1957 a total of 331 advertisers 
ran 2,435 pages in this publication. This is the highest 
number of advertising pages carried in the publication’s 
history. It also represents a gain of 383 pages (17%) 
over the 1956 total. Advertisers consistently use more 
pages of advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT than in any other construction 
monthly, METHODS’ leadership in ad pages reflects 
its unmatched editorial and circulation values to con- 
struction product advertisers. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
Advertising Growth 


1951-1957 


i ey4 1953 1955 1956 1957 








This is the first in a series of case histories on 
the successful use of impact advertising by con- 
struction product advertisers. Watch for the next 
ad in “Industrial Marketing.” 








Advertise BIG and sell BIG with 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT! 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36, Cleveland 15, Atlanta 3, Los Angeles 17, Detroit 26, 
500 5th Avenue 55 Public Square 1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg 1125 West éth Street 856 Penobscot Bidg. 
OXford 5-5959 Superior 1-7000 Jackson 3-6951 Madison 6-9351 Woodward 2-1793 
{R.H. Larsen) (W. E. Donnell) (D. Billian) (H. L. Keeler) (J. L. Rice) 


Boston 16, Philadelphia 3, Dallas 1, San Francisco 4, 
350 Park Sq. Bidg. 6 Penn Center Plaza Vaughn Bidg., 68 Post Street 
Hubbard 2-7160 . Rittenhouse 6-0670 1712 Commerce St. Douglas 2-4600 

(L. $. Kelly, Jr.) Riverside 7-5117 (R. C. Alcorn 

Chicago 11, (E. E. Schirmer) 
520 North Michigan Ave. _—Pittsburgh 22, St. Louis 8, 
Mohawk 4-5800 1111 Oliver Bidg. 3615 Olive Street 
(H. J, Masuhr, Jr., AT 1-4707 Jefferson 5-4867 
G. K. Smith) 
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USE ACME CHAIN 





FoR EVERY 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
REQUIREMENT: 


driving -comveying -timing 


Big dividends . 


ane Sec iat Arar manne 


. Acme Chain Corp. considers its business paper advertising one of its 


most worthwhile investments. Beginning in 1952, Acme has increased its faith (and 
budget) in advertising. As a result, sales increased 266%. 


Good investment 


advertising pays off 
for Acme Chain 


By Charles E. Vautrain 
President 

Charles E. Vautrain Associates’ 
Holyoke, Mass. 


= In five years, Acme Chain Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass., has boosted sales 
from $1.5 million to $4 million. Of 
course, all the credit for this tre- 
mendous growth can’t be given to 
business paper advertising . . . just 
most of it. 


*Acme Chain’s advertising agency 


ey 30 SECOND 
SUMMARY 
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When Acme Chain went into the 
industrial and agricultural chain 
business in 1947, it had plenty of 
company. In that year, 22 other 
concerns had the same idea. All 
were after a share of the market 
that was being served by six estab- 
lished, and well-entrenched chain 
manufacturers. 

For the next five years, Acme 
accomplished what many thought to 
be the impossible: It survived. But 
even this wasn’t assured for the fu- 


ture. Much of the competition was 
still around; and up until this time 
(1952) most of the sales were to 
manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery. The industrial field had 
hardly been scratched. 

Acme management realized that 
if it was to strengthen and solidify 
its position as a roller chain manu- 
facturer, it would have to break into 
the industrial field on a large scale. 
The job of pioneering the way was 
assigned to business paper advertis- 
ing. 


Step one .. It was agreed that de- 
tailed research and a comprehensive 
analysis of the complete industrial 
roller chain market was a necessary 
prerequisite if the advertising cam- 
paign was to succeed. 

Facts on the extent and depth of 
the market, the people who needed 
to be influenced, and the appeals 
that produced the best results are 
typical of the information gathered 
and analyzed. 

Competitive chain ads were as- 
sembled and a comprehensive chart 
made of the chain lines, features, 
special services offered, the size of 
the ads, the publications they ap- 
peared in, how often, and whether 
or not color was used. 

Acme’s entire product line, manu- 
facturing methods, sales and service 
policies were gone over with a fine 
tooth comb to see how many fea- 
tures and services Acme had to 
offer. Detailed tours through the 
plant were made. Ideas and opin- 
ions were solicited and gathered. 
Manufacturing methods and ma- 
chinery were studied. The making 
of chain parts was observed. In- 
spection and quality control meth- 
ods were scrutinized. All special 
features of advanced manufacturing 
processes were also noted for pos- 
sible copy use. 

When all the market, plant and 


Here is the success story of Acme Chain Corp., a new company faced 
with stiff competition and filled with doubts about the market. In that 
situation Acme turned to business paper advertising. Result: In five 
years sales rose from $1.5 million to $4 million. The author tells how 
the company analyzed its marketing problems, determined its ad- 
vertising objectives, set the budget and evaluated the results. In addi- 
tion to being an interesting case history of the effectiveness of indus- 
trial advertising, the article may well serve as a general guide for 
anyone who plans to market a new product. 





product information was assembled, 
digested, sifted and put in report 
form, a fairly clear picture of what 
had to be done and how it should 
be done emerged. 


Assigning objectives . . The next 
step was assigning specific objec- 
tives the advertising campaign was 
to accomplish. Objectives were: 


1. To reach and help influence the 
thousands of new buyers in the in- 
dustrial field that were not familiar 
with the name Acme. 


2. To create acceptance of the name 
Acme as one of the outstanding 
manufacturers of high quality pre- 
cision roller chains. 


3. To help build up aggressive sup- 
port for Acme chain industrial dis- 
tribution; and in this way, encour- 
age greater sales efforts. 


4. To give greater sales support 
and selling encouragement to the 
Acme sales force. 


5. To keep present users sold on 
Acme Chain and its services to 
bring them back for repeat sales. 


Pinpointing influences .. Next, a 
chart was prepared to department- 
alize the buyers and buying influ- 
ences. The chart showed there were 
five major buying influences: (1) 
top management, (2) production 
department, (3) engineering de- 
partment, (4) research and de- 
velopment department, and (5) 
purchasing department. 

Each group was then assigned a 
sales-influence-ratio factor which 
helped in deciding on how many 
parallel publications to use in 
reaching each particular group. In- 
formation was also gathered on 
where these buying influences 
looked for data on chain products. 


The budget .. Based on the mar- 
ket study and objectives set, Acme 
management appropriated a budget 
large enough so that we could 
launch two separate campaigns: one 
designed to further strengthen 
Acme’s position in the agricultural 
machinery manufacturing field, and 
one to help Acme break into the 
industrial field. 

Thanks to detailed research, far- 
sighted management and tremendous 


assistance from the sales depart- 
ment, the campaigns “clicked” prac- 
tically immediately. 


Evaluating results . . Inquiries 
came in so heavily, everyone was 
amazed. The most encouraging 
sign was that we were out-pulling 
many old established roller chain 
manufacturers. 

As an additional check on the 
effectiveness of the Acme cam- 
paign, we wrote several business 
publications asking them for an un- 
biased opinion on how Acme ads 
were pulling in comparison with 
others. Here are some typical com- 
ments: 


e “Acme Chain about 50% more 
inquiries per ad...” 


e “Acme Chain ads pulled 204 in- 
quiries through our reader service 
department ... this is a _ very 
significant response . . .” 


e “Acme inquiry response . . . has 
led all other chain advertisers . . .” 


e “Your Acme Chain ads have es- 
tablished a record for chain ads .. .” 

The inquiries, aggressively fol- 
lowed up by Acme sales representa- 
tives and distributors, led to many 
sizable orders. 

As a further follow-up, incoming 
inquiries were analyzed and re- 
corded by types of industry, de- 
partments, titles and the kind of in- 
formation wanted. We felt a de- 
tailed breakdown of each inquiry 
would serve as an additional key 
to what other type of information 
to include in future ads. 


Bigger budgets . . With the en- 
couraging. results in 1952, Acme 
management doubled the advertis- 
ing budget for 1953. This enabled us 
to include many additional im- 
portant publications reaching the 
industrial and agricultural fields. It 
was also decided to place greater 
emphasis on the complete engineer- 
ing service Acme offered manufac- 
turers to assist them with their 
roller chain engineering problems. 

To keep the campaign’s mo- 
mentum going, Acme management 
increased the advertising budget 
again in 1954. With a larger appro- 
priation, we were able to enlarge 
further on our campaign themes and 
begin to feature a series of typical 


Acme roller chain installations with 
blueprints showing how the in- 
stallations were designed and ap- 
plied. This series of ads was 
prompted through the large num- 
ber of inquiries received from de- 
signers and engineers who asked 
for this information. 

As sales continued to move up- 
ward, Acme management kept in- 
creasing the advertising budget. A 
new series of ads was designed to 
intrigue designers and engineers by 
asking pertinent questions about 
chain engineering. This provocative 
series proved highly successful, and 
has brought in thousands of in- 
quiries. These opened many doors 
and led to hundreds of new sales. 


Follow-up .. To follow through on 
its business paper inquiries, Acme 
has developed a wealth of supple- 
mentary promotional materials, 
based on field demand, for use by 
Acme representatives and its in- 
dustrial distributors. 

Typical of the many items offered 
is a 78-page chain catalog that is 
presently being expanded to 100 
pages to give engineers more of 
the kind of data they want. Others 
are: 


e An eight-page folder showing the 
complete Acme chain line with the 
front cover designed for the dealer’s 
own personal message. 


® A four-page folder showing 
Acme’s manufacturing facilities; 
pocket-size memo books contain- 
ing chain data; scratch pads and 
ball point pens. 


Totting up results . . Since 1952, 
Acme management has _ increased 
its use of business papers over 260% 
—proving that faith, facts, funds and 
follow-through can help a manu- 
facturer get the sales job done via 
business papers. 

Herman E. Pike, Acme’s vice- 
president in charge of sales states, 
“Our trade paper ads proved to be 
excellent door openers for us. That 
its objectives were successfully at- 
tained one need only to take a 
look at the sales figures and the 
number of inquiries our business 
paper advertising pulled in. In 1956 
alone we averaged better than 300 
inquiries per month. They pretty 
much tell the story.” is 
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Crucible queries 
800,000 in media 
preference study 


= What is believed to be the most 
extensive, single media preference 
study ever conducted by an indus- 
trial advertiser has been completed 
by Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Crucible mailed media preference 
questionnaires to its entire mailing 
list of 79,931 industrial purchasing 
agents, executives and technical and 
shop personnel. The mailing pulled 
8,443 usable replies—an 11% return. 
According to Crucible’s advertising 
manager, Michael Stumm, the entire 
list was verified—67,000 by mail, 
and the remainder by the company’s 
field salesmen. 

Although Mr. Stumm admitted 
that the list was “a little heavy in 
the metalworking industry,” he 
added that it is fairly representative 
of industries “across the board.” He 
said the list was compiled by Cruci- 
ble’s field salesmen and “they call 
everywhere there’s a smokestack.” 

Those surveyed were asked to list 
(unaided) the “technical and/or 
trade journals” they read regularly 
and occasionally. Space was pro- 
vided for six write-in’s in each 
category. They were then asked to 
check the one journal they found 
most useful in their jobs. 

The questionnaire also requested 
title, department, job responsibilities 
and company’s product, and offered 
respondents a copy of the survey 
results (5,722 accepted). 

In total, 716 publications (those 
receiving 10 votes or more) are 
ranked in the findings report ac- 
cording to the total number of times 
they were mentioned. These figures 
are then broken down into the five 
major groups of respondents: pur- 
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chasing agents, executives, technical 
and shop personnel, and miscel- 
laneous. 

Going still further, the report re- 
ranks the publications for each of 
the five major groups according to 
the number of total mentions re- 
ceived. These groups are then sub- 
divided as to job function (for ex- 
ample, the shop group is divided 
into plant superintendents, tool 
room foremen and _ department 
heads, maintenance superintendents, 
and master mechanics and mechan- 
ics); with “most useful,” “read 
most,” and “read occasionally” fig- 
ures for each sub-group. 

The number of respondents in 
each of these groups and sub-groups 
is also reported so that someone 
studying the report can tell the 
number and per cent of total men- 
tions, “most useful,” “read most,” 
and “read occasionally” votes each 
publication received. 

According to Mr. Stumm, Cruci- 
ble has done similar studies on a 
sample basis; but has felt the results 





Harvey Conover, yacht 
companions, still missing 


= Harvey Conover, president, 
Conover-Mast Publications, and 
four others with him on a yacht 
trip from Key West to Miami 
were still missing as this issue 
went to press. They disappeared 
during a severe storm Jan. 1. 

The Coast Guard believed it 
had found the Conover yacht, 
the Revonoc, sunk off Marathon, 
Fla. But high seas prevented im- 
mediate identification. 

With Mr. Conover were his 
wife, his son and daughter-in- 
law—Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Conover—and William Fluegel- 
man, a textile company executive. 











to be inconclusive. This study, he 
said, verifies the change in the com- 
pany’s media schedule. The change, 
to begin next month, will place 
much more emphasis on the pur- 
chasing agents and management 
groups. 

“Except for publications in the 
metalworking field,’ Mr. Stumm 
said, “we will be dropping most of 
the vertical publications we are now 
using. We feel that steel specifica- 
tions are so standardized that we 
need use the verticals in the other 
industries only for announcing new 
metals.” 

Mr. Stumm said figures on the 
cost of the survey were not avail- 
able. He said that, based on this 
survey, the company plans to ex- 
tend its media studies both as to 
specific job functions and vertically 
by industry. 


Set date, place for Ohio Valley 
industrial advertising meeting 


# Cincinnati has been chosen as 
the place, and Monday, April 14, the 
date for the seventh annual Ohio 
Valley Industrial Advertising con- 
ference. Theme of the meeting will 
be “How Today’s Sales Are Made.” 


OHIO STATE PROJECT 


Study ‘value added’ 
by industrial 
distributors 


= A program to determine the 
values added by industrial distribu- 
tors in the marketing of industrial 
machinery, supplies and equipment 
is being developed at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

The new project, to be conducted 
on a continuing basis, will be headed 
by O.S.U. professor Dr. Theodore N. 
Beckman, who introduced the value 
added by distribution concept at the 
1953 convention of the American 
Marketing Association. The study is 
being sponsored by a joint commit- 
tee on research of the National In- 
dustrial Distributors Association 
and the Southern Industrial Dis- 
tributors Association. 

According to an O.S.U. spokes- 
man, “Many economists and busi- 
ness leaders are urging the collec- 
tion of value-added data by the 

Continued on page 78 
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Bureau of Census as part of the 
1958 Census of Business. Although 
the results of the O.S.U. program 
will be published well in advance 
of the first census reports, the 
studies will be designed to be as 
consistent as possible with census 
methods.” 

Dr. Beckman said value-added 
data will provide a sound basis for 
the effective determination of the 
productivity of the industrial dis- 
tributor and furnish the first ade- 
quate measure of his role in our 
society. 


Nine companies consolidate 
to form Engelhard Industries 


s “Big Business” got even bigger 
last month as nine companies con- 
solidated to form Engelhard Indus- 
tries, one of the largest industrial 
complexes in the United States. 

The nine companies, all in the 
precious metal and precision-manu- 
facturing fields, are: Baker & Co., 
Hanovia Chemical & Manufacturing 
Co., American Platinum Works, 
Amersil Co., East Newark Industrial 
Center, Irvington Smelting & Re- 
fining Works, D. E. Makepeace Co., 
National Electric Instrument Co. 
and the H. A. Wilson Co. 

Three other domestic companies 
and 12 foreign corporations are con- 
trolled by the corporation. It will 
have sales in excess of $2 million, 
thereby ranking as one of the 200 
largest companies in the U.S. 


NOW'S THE TIME 


Urge business men 
to take advantage 
of present lull 


= This is the time to accelerate re- 
search, eliminate loss items, get 
costs under control, drive for new 
markets, improve production sched- 
uling, review purchasing policies 
and resist uneconomic wage de- 
mands. 

So said Philip M. Talbott, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in urging business men to 
take advantage of the present lull 
by looking ahead “at the plus fac- 
tors in the economic picture” and 
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A pointed message . . Dillenbeck-Gala- 
van, Los Angeles advertising agency, 
sent out this New Year's card dedicated 
to ‘‘those so-many firms whose advertis- 
ing programs are still undecided and in 
serious danger of unrealistic retreat.’ 
Attached note warned, ‘’To keep smiling 
—keep selling!’’ 


planning for the upsurge that lies 
ahead. He made these suggestions 
at a meeting of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. 

“The most important plus factor,” 
he said, “is the movement toward 
easier credit availability and de- 
clining interest rates.” 


Starts research, publicity 
firm for highway field 


= A new research and publicity 
agency, Highway Information Serv- 
ices, 824 Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., is offering its serv- 
ices to companies selling to the 
highway construction market. 

It was organized by Duane L. 
Cronk, Washington public relations 
consultant and construction indus- 
try correspondent. The research 
function of the organization will be 
to interpret the numerous and 
sometimes contradictory forecasts 
on the road-building market. 


ABP to expand advertising 
promotion through new unit 


= Associated Business Publications 
has set up a “sales development divi- 
sion” through which it plans to ex- 
pand its advertising promotion 
effort. 

The division will be under the 


supervision of ABP president 
William K. Beard. Working with 
him in the execution of the sales de- 
velopment program will be John B. 
Babcock, director of information 
services, and Hazen Morse, director 
of promotion and research, both of 
whom have been promoted to staff 
vice-presidencies. 

ABP’s promotion and _ research 
committee, headed by A. Arthur 
Lee, publisher of Glass Digest, will 
exercise general supervision over 
the division. Leo Williams of Home 
Furnishings Daily and first vice- 
president of ABP, will serve as 
liaison between this committee, the 
headquarters staff, and the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

Two new members have been 
added to the ABP staff. Lawrence 
Steinberg, formerly a media analyst 
with Outdoor Advertising, will be- 
come assistant director of informa- 
tion services; and Pomeroy W. 
Power, formerly sales manager of 
Helen Nash Inc., has been named 
assistant director of promotion and 
research. 


DMAA president Burdge sees 
bright 1958 for direct mail 


= Arthur E. Burdge, president, Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, 
New York, expects a continued 
growth of direct mail in 1958. 

Mr. Burdge said dollar volume of 
direct mail grew 8% to $1.75 billion 
in 1957. He compared this to a 1947 
figure of $482.7 million. 

“This 10-year growth of more 
than 300%,” he said, “is eloquent 
testimony to direct mail’s perform- 
ance in producing results.” 


What's new in business 

paper publishing 

Photo Methods for Industry . . New 
York, began publication in January. 
Issue had a controlled circulation of 
20,000 photographers in industry, 
business, research, science and gov- 
ernment. One-time, black and white 
page rate is $700. 


Missiles & Rockets . . published by 
Aviation Publications, Washington, 
D.C., will go from a monthly to a 
weekly publication schedule in July. 


Textile Age and Shoe & Leather Reporter 
. - have suspended publication. Shoe 
Continued on page 80 
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and purchasing executives at General Motors, for 
example, is AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Twice monthly, 
1,480 subscribers at GM look to AI for the very latest 
industry news. Here is a receptive group for your advertising 
messages. But AI’s coverage at GM is only a part of the 
market delivered. Every issue of AI goes to the top design, 
jo} cere b (oie (oy eMe- bole Meel-vet-l-i-seelelapeel-emlemde(-m woke p ae o)t-bel a: 


that comprise the automotive market... 21,500 readers. 


is, 


IT IS A MARKET FACT... The passenger 
car market is worth $11,432,800,000 all by itself, 


yet this is only one cylinder of a great 8-cylinder 
market, totaling $30-billion, delivered by AI. Find 


out about this tremendous 8-cylinder market and how 
to sell it through AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES A Chilton Publication, Chestnut & 56 Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. ® 
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FOR THE RECORD.. 


continued from p. 78 


& Leather Reporter, 100-year-old 
Boston bi-weekly, published by Na- 
tional Underwriter Co., failed to 
show a profit in the last six years. 
Textile Age, 20-year-old Cos Cob, 
Conn., monthly published by Cle- 
worth Publishing, discontinued pub- 
lication with its December issue be- 
cause of “excessive costs.” 


Canadian Aviation . . published by 
Maclean-Hunter, Toronto, will pub- 
lish a separate, annual edition called 
“Canadian Missiles & Rockets” in 
March. The edition will contain a 
“comprehensive review and forecast 
of missile and rocket industry, with 
emphasis on Canadian activities.” 
Beginning April, “Canadian Missiles 
& Rockets” will be carried as a 
separate section of regular monthly 
issues of Canadian Aviation. 


Fleet Product News . . is name of new 


quarterly aimed at the five- to nine- 
unit truck and bus fleet market by 
Stanley Publishing, Chicago. First 
issue was published this month with 


a controlled verified circulation of 
over 50,000—none of which go to 
dealers, distributors or manufac- 
turers. 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. . . New York, 
has established a college department 
devoted exclusively to publishing 
college textbooks in the physical 
and biological sciences, engineering 
and related disciplines. 


Factory Management & Maintenance . . 
McGraw-Hill, New York, has sent 
out the first of its “editorial-evalu- 
ation” booklets to advertisers. Each 
booklet will tell the “complete” 
story of a major feature, from con- 
ception to reader reaction. Object 
is to impress advertisers with the 
publication’s “omnipresent sense of 
editorial responsibility.” 


Commercial Refrigeration & Air Condi- 
tioning . . published by Industrial 
Publishing Corp., Cleveland, is urg- 
ing its dealer-contractor readers to 
send in their management problems. 
Problems will be turned over to 
George C. Webster, president of a 
Washington, D.C., management con- 
sultant firm bearing his name. Mr. 
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Webster is also writing a series of 
articles for the magazine. 


Pit & Quarry . . Chicago, is offering a 
42x34” map showing the distribu- 
tion of portland cement facilities in 
the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico. Price: One to ten maps, $1 each; 
11 to 25 maps, 75 cents each; and 
over 25, 50 cents each. 


Instruments & Automation pub- 
lished by Instruments Publishing 
Co., Pittsburgh, celebrated its 30th 
anniversary last month. 


Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 

is the name of a new publication 
introduced last month by the Chil- 
ton Co., Philadelphia. It has 15,000 
circulation and is audited by BPA. 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 





Distributors vote 
on calendar art: 
Cheesecake must go 


® Distributors for Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland manufacturer of materi- 
als handling equipment, feel strong- 
ly about the company’s new 1958 
calendar. They ought to. They had 
the final word on what kind of 
calendar it was to be, and their 
opinion was decisive, if perhaps sur- 
prising: Less sex and more sell. 

Towmotor, like many companies, 
distributes calendars annually to 
customers and prospects in the 


United States and Canada. Themes 
vary from year to year from what 
the company terms “refined” sex 
appeal to direct product applica- 
tions. 

When calendar design plans for 
1958 were under way last fall, there 
was a special problem involved. 
Towmotor was preparing to pro- 
mote, not only its own line, but an 
array of heavy duty lift trucks and 
straddle carriers manufactured by 
Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, Ore., 
a recently acquired Towmotor sub- 
sidiary. 

The company decided to leave the 
choice of a calendar theme up to the 
distributor salesmen themselves. 
The choice was “cheesecake” vs. 
product application. Product appli- 
cation won by a tally of more than 
three to one. 

As soon as the results had been 
tabulated, Towmotor commissioned 
artist Paul Riba to do the illustra- 
tions. Mr. Riba, a graduate of the 
Cleveland Institute of Art, is now a 
member of its faculty and has ex- 
hibited his work in many leading 
art galleries. 

The 1958 calendar has four pages, 
each featuring a four-color illustra- 
tion depicting Towmotor-Gerlinger 
equipment in action in various in- 
dustrial settings. 


The salesmen are happy with 
their choice of a calendar theme and 
many are saying it is one of the 
“outstanding industrial calendars 
ever offered,” the company says. 

Continued on page 82 


McGrow-Hill’s newest . . First issue of Purchasing Week, which 
was launched last January 6, gets close examination by (I. to 
r.) Nelson Bond, executive vice-president of the Publications 
division; Charles S. Mill, publisher, and Donald C. McGraw, 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. Magazine 


is the result of 10 years’ study. 








Left to right: W. F. Schleicher, Editorial Director of Hitchcock Publishing Com- 
pany; Jim Pond, Managing Editor of Carbide Engineering; Paul Meline, Managing 
Editor of Machine and Tool Blue Book; and Morey Patterson, Managing Editor 
of Grinding and Finishing listening to Mr. Harry Conn, Chief Engineer, Scully- 
Jones and Company, Chicago, Illinois, explaining the practice of “Optimation” .. « 


THE MEN FROM HITCHCOCK 


“OPTIMATION” . . . a word that describes an 
entirely new concept of metal removal in machine 
tool operations. Mr. Conn is illustrating to the 
group of Hitchcock Editors, that in today’s metal- 
working operations, metal removal should not be 
based on an arbitrary tool life nor upon the most 
economical tool life, but on optimum production 
and realistic tool life. It is not economically sound 
to operate machinery costing up to $50,000.00 and 


METALWORKING 


WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Digest 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Directory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


designed for high speeds, at speeds and feeds to 
nurse a one dollar drill. 

This outstanding editorial feature is a typical 
example of Hitchcock’s consistent, up-to-the-minute 
reporting that commands continued reader interest, 
issue after issue. “Optimation” will appear in the 
February issue of Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Blue Book . . . just write or call your “Man from 
Hitchcock” for a complimentary copy of this 
enlightening article. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON - ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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FOR THE RECORD... 


continued from p. 80 


And their enthusiasm, of course, 
is enhanced by the fact that they 
were consulted on a specific sales 
promotion problem and asked to 
contribute toward its solution. 


Jacobson forms media 
selection service 


= Mel Jacobson, formerly media 
director of John Mather Lupton 
Co., New York industrial advertis- 
ing agency, has organized a con- 
sulting service to aid industrial 
agencies in evaluating and selecting 
media. 

According to Mr. Jacobson, Media 
Selection Service, located at 507 
5th Ave., New York 17, is especial- 
ly geared for industrial agencies 
which do not have formal media 
departments, yet need specialized 
media direction. 


Nation-wide freelance public 
relations service organized 


# A nation-wide organization of 
free-lance public relations and pub- 
licity writers has been formed to 
give on-the-spot representation to 
clients on a community, state, re- 
gional or national basis. 

President of the organization is 
Charles M. Swart, formerly senior 
editor of the public relations de- 
partment of Gray & Rogers ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Swart stated 
that each member of the new group 
has had a minimum of 18 years’ 
professional experience in public 
relations. 

Headquarters of Public Relations 
Services is 241 S. Quince St., Phil- 
adelphia 7. 


Greif tells wlastics engineers 
publicity can’t be bought 


s Publicity can’t be bought, but 
you can’t get it without spending 
money. 

With this paradox, Lucien R. 
Greif, president, Greif-Associates, 
New York, explained to the Society 
of Plastics Engineers that “it is 
not necessary to ply editors with 
expensive luncheons, boxes of 
cigars, night clubs and other trifles 
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in order to get your material pub- 
lished. If the story is good for their 
readers, they'll use it. If not, six 
kegs of beer won’t save it.” 

However, he pointed out, “The 
only facet of a sound publicity pro- 
gram, which is not paid for, is the 
editorial space in the publication. 
Beyond that, publicity requires a 
lot of work, planning and a 
thorough understanding of the mar- 
ket place.” 

He said that in his 10 years of 
experience, he has learned that 
honesty, above all, is the best policy 
with editors. “Call a product new 
only if it really is new,” he said. 
“Make only legitimate claims. If an 
editor asks an embarrassing ques- 
tion, tell him the truth. Always 
treat editors fairly and with con- 
sideration, and they will be the most 
valuable friends that you ever had.” 





Need help 

in planning? 

@ Two IM articles, particularly valu- 
able in planning marketing pro- 
grams, now are available in reprint 
form. They are: “446 Checkpoints for 
Marketing Planning” and “How to 
Evaluate Your Promotion Program.” 
Each of these reprints costs 25c. 





| Write: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
| keting, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Wl. 








Sporty door prize . 
log Div., Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, sits behind the 
wheel of door prize he won at New York Advertising Club’s 
Christmas party. Charles Kreisler, MG sports car dealer, points 
out controls to Mr. McMahon in final cockpit checkout. 


Cleveland t.f. Club elects 
Jim Gillam president 


= Jim Gillam of Steel, has been 
elected president of the t.f. Club 
of Cleveland. 

Other new officers are: Robert 
Watts, Iron Age, first vice-presi- 
dent; Greg Johnson, Pit & Quarry, 
second vice-president; and William 
Benagh, Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory, secretary-treasurer. 


English used as international 
advertising language: Budd 


= English has been accepted as the 
universal language of the technical 
and industrial world, according to 
M. R. Budd, advertising director, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Based on his visit to the Interna- 
tional Advertising Conference held 
in Europe last year, Mr. Budd said 
every speaker at the conference 
gave his address in English. 

Mr. Budd also reported that engi- 
neers and technical men the world 
over react the same way to indus- 
trial advertising. “Razzle-dazzle in 
industrial advertising doesn’t go 
abroad,” he said. “Sound, factual, 
hard-hitting, demonstrable copy is 
successful in foreign countries just 
as it is successful in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Budd found that the highly- 


technical, well-edited American 


. Ray McMahon, space salesman for Cata- 





business papers have a tremendous 
following abroad. He advised those 
that have business contacts abroad 
to take another look at American 
publications to make certain of 
foreign readability. He also urged 
them to obtain an understanding of 
foreign customs and sales _tech- 
niques. 


‘Packaging Parade’ adopts 
gatefold cover, new size 


= Packaging Parade, Chicago, “the 
news of packaging,” is making news 
with its own packaging—its cover. 

Last month, the publication in- 
troduced what it believes to be the 
first gatefold cover ever to appear 
on a business publication. It also 
changed its size from 10°4x1314” 
to the standard 8%x114”. 

In the January issue, “spread” of 
the gatefold and the front flap were 
used as an ad by Sutherland Paper 
Co. Beginning this month the front 
flap will be used to summarize the 
issue’s editorial content. The gate- 
fold spread will continue to be sold 
as an ad. 


Crucible Steel Co. establishes 
export sales and service 


= Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, has established an ex- 
port sales and service company to 
serve overseas markets with its 
specialty steels. The new company, 
Crucible Steel International, S.A., is 
headquartered in Nassau, Bahamas. 


New film shows major problems 
of advertising industry 


= “Who's on Watch,” a 20-minute, 
35mm color strip film analyzing 
four constant attacks against ad- 
vertising — legislation, propaganda, 
subversion and personnel piracy— 
is available for $25 a print through 
the Advertising Federation of 
America, 250 W. 57th St., New York. 

The aim of the film is to show 
how the problems of the advertis- 
ing field are being solved by group 
action. 


Editor and book omitted 


= Horace Barks, editor of NISA 
News, was inadvertently omitted 


from the list of “Who Supplied The 
Facts” for last month’s “Trends” 
column on the electrical machinery, 
equipment and supplies industry. 
Published by the National Indus- 
trial Service Association, Inc., the 


NISA News serves the technicians 
who service electric motors, gener- 
ators and transformers. Information 
supplied by Mr. Barks, and used in 
the article, related to both present 
conditions and future trends. e 





NEW BOOKS 


.. for marketing men 


Commerce Department summary 
cites market research aids 


= Activities and Services of the 
Federal Government in Distribution 
Research is a summary report of 
material prepared for President 
Eisenhower’s September, 1957, con- 
ference on technical and distribu- 
tion research for the benefit of 
small business. 

Divided into five sections, the re- 
port also contains an appendix 
which lists major Federal govern- 
ment statistical publications useful 
in distribution. 

Although the material was pre- 
pared specifically for small business, 
the information in the report has 
much broader applications. Certain 
of the listed economic analyses and 
industry reports are specifically 
valuable to trade associations, mar- 
ket research agencies and consult- 
ing firms. 

Requests for this should be ad- 
dressed to The Director, Office of 
Distribution, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Mechanical Engineering 
Catalog tells what and where 


= The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers has just issued 
the 1958 Mechanical Catalog. This 
year’s volume marks the 47th an- 
nual issue of this all-inclusive ref- 
erence work. 

Section one is a “Recruitment 
Guide,” which will be of interest to 
companies seeking engineers, tech- 
nical and scientific personnel. 

“Product Data” is contained in 
section two. Leading manufacturers 


supplied latest available technical 
information and specification data 
for this section of the book. 

A complete listing of all available 
material on ASME Codes, Stand- 
ards, periodicals and other publica- 
tions is described in section three. 

Section four is a directory which 
contains over 40,000 listings of 6,000 
products and 3,500 manufacturers. 

Available from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N.Y., this 
year’s catalog contains 714 pages. 


Former sales manager 
tells training techniques 


= How to Develop Successful 
Salesmen outlines how a sales su- 
pervisor can take practical steps in 
locating, starting, directing and 
compensating his personnel. 

Kenneth B. Haas, Ph.D., chairman 
of the Department of Marketing at 
Loyola University, has included in 
his book many original self-de- 
velopment materials and self-check 
devices which he used successfully 
during his years as national sales 
director of Montgomery Ward and 
as salesman and sales manager of 
his own business. 

Added to the more standard top- 
ics normally found in books on this 
subject are such topics as: success- 
ful methods for controlling, cor- 
recting and disciplining the prob- 
lem salesman; “opening the sales- 
man’s mind”; and encouraging the 
salesman toward his own program 
of further self-improvement. 

McGraw-Hill is the publisher of 
this 304-page illustrated book. 
Selling price is $6.00. ® 
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This is the book! 


the KEY book for reaching the KEY factors in 
RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 

WARM AIR HEATING 

SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


75 to 80% of the total business in Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Con- 
tracting is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These are 
the KEY dealer-contractors —and American Artisan 
has them as PAID subscribers. Want the facts? Write us. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


niaa news 


ADMITS ‘PITFALLS’ 





Spurr defends 
magazine 
preference studies 


=" A McGraw-Hill man has an- 
swered the many critics and crit- 
icisms* of “magazine preference 
studies.” 

But, said John C. Spurr, director 
of research for the giant publishing 
company, in order for such a study 
to be most helpful, it should be 


Honored for service . 


made by the advertiser, not by the 
publications involved. (See Mr. 
Spurr’s article on p. 66.) 

He spoke at a meeting of the New 
York chapter of the NIAA. 

Here is a rundown on some of the 
criticisms cited by Mr. Spurr—and 
his answers. 


> Criticism—Response to mail sur- 
veys may be too small to give a 
realistic ranking of publications— 
non-respondents, if they had taken 
part, might significantly change the 
rankings. 


. Lloyd H. Denton, manager, Baltimore 


Convention Bureau,’ holds plaque presented to him by Joseph 
T. Hanlon, president of the Baltimore chapter. Mr. Denton 
was honored for 30 years’ membership in the NIAA. For 
16 of these 30 years he has served as treasurer of the Balti- 


more chapter. 


e Answer—In one study conducted 
by McGraw-Hill, publication rank- 
ings obtained from the 30% response 
to the first mailing were the same as 
the rankings of publications ob- 
tained through subsequent mailings 
that brought the total response to 
the survey to 60%. 


> Criticism—Respondents “may not 
tell the truth” about their reading 
habits—that is, they may report 
that they read “high prestige” mag- 
azines and not report reading “low 
prestige” publications. 

e Answer—An independent re- 
search company conducted depth 
interviews for McGraw-Hill and 
found that “there is no evidence of 
exaggerated claims or of a ‘prestige’ 
effect in the free recall mail maga- 
zine preference study technique that 
was analyzed.” 


> Criticism—The wording of survey 
questions (such as “What magazines 
do you read regularly?”) is too 
loose. A more rigid procedure for 
determining readers might change 
or reverse the order of the maga- 
zines. 

© Answer—McGraw-Hill has ex- 
perimentally phrased its questions 
in several ways in various surveys. 
It has listed publications by name 
and it has illustrated the covers and 
asked readers to rank the publica- 
tions in order of preference. But the 
rank order of similar publications 
comes out much the same no matter 
how the questioning is handled. 
“For one of those criticisms, see “How to 
Read a Media Preference Study” on page 
37 of the May, 1957, May IM. 
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dled. 


Along with his defense of media 
preference studies, Mr. Spurr noted 
several “pitfalls” that result in 
“misleading” survey results. These 
include: 


@ The biased list—that is, such 
things as using a list of subscribers 
from one of the publications to be 
surveyed, which naturally will give 
that publication an advantage. 


e Ranking all the publications by 
total number of mentions, rather 
than dividing them according to the 
fields they cover and then ranking 
them by number of mentions. 


@ Providing a list of publications 
for check-off. Frequently a publica- 
tion which should be considered is 
omitted from the list and, therefore, 
overlooked entirely. And if a few 
blank lines for “other publications” 
are included with the check-off list, 
the “others” never have a chance. 


® Omitting classification questions 
or using poor classification tech- 
niques, which leads to non-buying 
influences being covered—people 
such as retired men, space salesmen 
or students who have been put on 
the list by mistake. 


Such pitfalls result in poor 
studies, said Mr. Spurr. “And oddly 
enough,” he said, “a good propor- 
tion of these poor studies are made 
by advertisers and agencies them- 
selves.” 

This often is due to lack of ex- 
perience in media research tech- 
niques, Mr. Spurr said. And he 
urged the advertisers and agencies 
to develop, perfect and accept ac- 
curate yardsticks in media research 
so as to end bad surveys both by 
the advertisers and by the publica- 
tions. 

“It may amuse an advertiser to 
say ‘a plague on both your houses’ 
and pay no attention to a magazine 
preference study when two publish- 
ers scrap over the results of a sur- 
vey,” he said. “What’s at stake, 
however, is the advertiser’s money 
and the efficiency of his advertising 
campaign... 

“Advertisers should make their 
own tests and reach conclusions in- 
dependently so that no hint of pub- 
lisher bias can be suspected.” 
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Promoting industrial advertising . . 


Four members of the Philadelphia NIAA chapter 


discuss importance of industrial advertising on “Invest in America,’’ Philadelphia 
tv program. Panel (I. to r.) are Dave Jensen, Norma Testardi, Bob Bradley (WRCV/ 
TV producer and moderator), Bill Edwards, and Bill Daub (chapter president). Chap- 
ter members Jensen, Testardi and Edwards represented industrial publications, ad- 


vertisers and agencies, respectively. 


CITES POOR METHODS 


Ball tells how 
to set advertising 
budgets 





= Management consultant Roger E. 
Ball says “most of the approaches 
commonly used in setting advertis- 
ing budgets fall short of the mark.” 

Mr. Ball, account manager at 
George Fry & Associates, Chicago 
management consultants, spoke at a 
meeting of the Chicago chapter of 
the NIAA. 

He listed these four methods of 
setting advertising budgets: 
© Per cent of sales. 
@ Spending “what we can afford.” 
e “Return on the investment.” 
@ Task method. 

The first three methods have ma- 
jor disadvantages, Mr. Ball said. 

The per cent of sales methods has 
these disadvantages, he said: (1) it 
ignores the question of whether ad- 
vertising creates or follows sales; 
(2) errors in sales forecasting carry 
over into the advertising appropria- 
tion; and (3) it is almost impossible 
to find a reasonable basis for decid- 
ing just what per cent of sales the 
advertising appropriation will be. 

The ‘“what-we-can-afford” and 
“return-on-investment” methods 
both appeal to financial men, Mr. 
Ball said, but both of them “beg the 
question of what advertising’s role 
in marketing should be.” 


The remaining method—the task 
method, in which the job to be done 
by advertising is decided upon and 
then the money necessary to do that 
job is appropriated—was favored by 
Mr. Ball. 

Spelling out his favored budget- 
setting method further, Mr. Ball laid 
down these four “essential require- 
ments”: 
> In setting the budget, advertising 
must be considered as one element 
in an integrated marketing program 
directed at tangible objectives. 
> The budget makers must have a 
thorough understanding of the 
“profit laws” of the enterprise. 
> Skillful use must be made of mar- 
keting research to determine the 
place of advertising as one of the 
components of marketing strategy. 
> There must be a continuing pro- 
gram of follow-up and evaluation. 


NIAA SURVEY SHOWS .. 


1958 ad budgets 
up, but to be 
spent carefully 


= Although advertising budgets 
will be up in 1958, they will be 
spent more carefully, with emphasis 
on greater efficiency and effective- 
ness. 

This was a finding of a sampling 
of 100 members by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 








Reporting other findings, John C. 
Freeman, president of the associa- 
tion, said, “There will be fewer 
publications used, but larger space 
ads will try for harder impact.” 

Mr. Freeman also reported that 
the “marketing tools” will be used 
more extensively. Tools cited were 
market research, product publicity, 
readership studies, corporate pub- 
lic relations and management train- 
ing. 


Borendame named program 
chairman for annual conference 


= James E. Borendame, marketing 
services director, Acme Steel Co., 


Chicago, has been named chairman 
of the program committee for 
NIAA’s 36th annual conference. 
The conference is to be held next 
June 3-6 in St. Louis. 

Mr. Borendame is_ currently 
president of the Chicago chapters 
of the NIAA and Sales Promotion 

Executives As- 
sociation, and is 
chairman of the 
grants - in - aid 
project council 
of NIAA’s In- 
dustrial Adver- 
tising Research 
Institute. 


Borendame : 
Last spring, he 


spearheaded the first Mid-America 
Industrial Advertising and Market- 
ing Conference which was held in 
Chicago. 


Executive committee takes 
stand against ad tax 


= The executive committee of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation has officially come out 
against the tax that the city of 
Baltimore has levied against all 
forms of advertising. 

The committee stated, “The tax is 
discriminatory, as well as contrary 
to the interests of the city of Balti- 
more.” 





iM GALLERY. . Names and faces in the news 


John W. Johnson: Minnesota 
newsman turned Texas adman 


s John W. Johnson, president of 
the North Texas Chapter, NIAA, is 
director of public relations and ad- 
vertising for Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Dallas. 

A former Navy pilot and newspa- 
per reporter, he joined Chance 
Vought (then a division of United 
Aircraft Corp.) in 1952 to handle 
magazine publicity and community 
and trade magazine advertising, ad- 
vanced rapidly through the adver- 
tising department to his present 
position. 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota (his home state), he 
served as a naval aviator in the 


South Pacific in World War II, be- 
came of newspaper reporter after 
leaving the Navy. He is author of a 
number of free lance magazine 
articles. 

The man from Minnesota lives in 
a Dallas suburb with “six native 
Texans’—his wife, three sons and 
two daughters. ® 


Edmund C. Powers: Tops in a 
wide field, his interests are wider 


# Public relations, public safety, 
editing, dairy farming—these are a 
few of the diverse interests of Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co.’s Edmond C. 
Powers. Mr. Powers, who has man- 


aged the public relations depart- 
ment of the Cleveland agency for 
the last 23 years, was recently 
named a vice-president. He will 
continue to serve in his pr capacity. 

After graduating from Amherst 
College, Mr. Powers served four 
years as an associate editor with 
Penton Publishing Co. before join- 
ing Griswold-Eshleman. He has 
edited over a dozen books and writ- 
ten one of his own—“How to Build 
a Successful Career in Public Rela- 
tions.’ He is much in demand as a 
speaker on such varied subjects as 
public safety, dairy farming and 
public relations. 

He is nationally recognized for 
his work in establishing industry 
based libraries and teaching aid 
programs in engineering colleges, 
assisting in establishing public rela- 
tions courses and conferences and 
helping establish a Northeast Ohio 
Chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. He is a past na- 
tional director of that organization. 
He is on the Committee on Or- 
ganized Public Support, President’s 
Highway Safety Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The National Safety 
Council, Ohio State Safety Council 
and Adult Education Association 
are some of the other associations in 
which this versatile man is active. 

Mr. and Mrs. Powers and their 
daughter reside in Rocky River, O. 
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SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL APPROACH 
GETS GREATER READER ACCEPTANCE 


The Transportation Division of the oil and gas 
industry is one of the fastest growing industrial 
markets in America. And Pipe LINE INDUSTRY 
has specialized its editorial content for men 
who build, operate and maintain the more than 
400,000-mile pipe line network, which consumes 
an estimated $12 million a week for operations 
and maintenance alone. 

Since these men with purchasing authority 
are primarily concerned only with their own 
division of the industry, Pipe Line INDUSTRY is 
accepted and used by them as the engineering- 
operating work book of the pipe line business. 


INDUSTRY ACCEPTANCE 


Specializing exclusively to the interests of this 
market, Pipe Line INDUstTRy monthly covers engi- 
neering, construction, operations and maintenance 
in language that pipe line men understand. Articles 
are shaped by industry opinion with on-the-line 
assistance from the market’s own authorities. 

This job-help editorial treatment, giving 
readers authentic engineering-operating informa- 


Greater Pipe Line Coverage 


# 
Ria Ce ene a 
Ve ee 


tion, has kept reader interest high and circulation 
climbing steadily. 


CIRCULATION CLIMBING 


Directed to the working problems of buying 
power men, Pipe Line INDUSTRY has an inter- 
ested, specialized audience of 5,716 . . . repre- 
senting a 10% paid circulation gain during the 
past year . . . over 40% increase since joining 
ABC two years ago. 

Of these subscribers, 91% are engaged 
directly in pipe line operations and represent 
specialists who buy and specify. Pipe LINE 
INDUSTRY is an active market place to tell about 
the benefits you sell. 


ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU 

A 12-page, every-issue advertising program in 
PipE LINE INDUSTRY gives your specialized sales 
message an opportunity to consistently sell to 
this interested-reader group. AND your cost per 
thousand reached is very low. 


WRITE TODAY for facts, figures and sales tips 
you can use to help your advertising messages 


sell this industry. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


e New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 ¢ Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Building 
CHerry 2-9211 © Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 © Dallas (8), 1808 
Sylvan Drive, Riverside 7-7344 © Cleveland (16) 20800 Center Ridge Road, EDison 3-1650 ° 


Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219. 
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TIMELY MARKET INFORMATION 


Globe Girdling Pipe 
Line Mileage Predicted 
for Year 1958 


HOUSTON, TEX. — (Sp.) — Accord- 
ing to Pipe Line INpustry’s survey of 
virtually all major pipe line companies 
here and abroad, a new record year may 
be expected in 1958. Enough new line will 
be laid in the Free World to more than 
circle the globe. Predicted for the U‘S. 
are 18,302 miles of new oil, gas and 
products lines, and station HP installa- 
tions totaling 714,660 — near the record 
year of 1957. Gas transmission line 
growth will account for the major por- 
tion of work scheduled for 1958. Crude 
lines will decline slightly from 1957, 
while products line construction may dip 
sharply from a 1957 high. 


* * * 





Abroad, construction in Free World 
countries will include large scale projects 
in Canada, Venezuela, the Middle East, 
North Africa and Western Europe. Total 
foreign Free World mileage is predicted 
at 7,770 — a sizeable increase over the 
1957 figure of 5,268; station HP also is 
on the increase abroad — 90,562 planned 
for 1958 as compared to 75,947 for the 
previous year. 


* * * 


Outlook for the U.S. industry is rosy, 
contingent upon early clarification of 
court interpretations in rate-contracts de- 
cisions arising from the ““Memphis Case’. 
Legislative action on the Harris-O’Hara 
bill also could stimulate gas line con- 
struction. Of 13,768 miles of gas lines 
predicted, 10,367 will be transmission 
lines and 3,401 will be in gathering sys- 
tems. Addition of 604,255 compressor- 
station HP foreseen for 1958 compares 
favorably with a record expansion of 
650,980 HP last year. 


* % * 


Reports from U.S. crude line operators 
expect 3,190 miles of new crude line in 
1958, made up of 1,795 miles of trunk 
lines and 1,395 miles in gathering facili- 
ties. The U.S. report forecasts 1,344 miles 
of refined products line, and pump sta- 
tion construction for both crude and 
products is predicted to be 110,405 HP 
as compared with the 1957 record of 
142,697. 


* * * 


Free World activity outside the U.S. is 
high, also. Projects reported by 51 com- 
panies operating pipe lines outside the 
U.S. indicate that a sharp increase in for- 
eign pipe line construction will take place. 
A total of 3,520 miles of foreign gas line 
is predicted for 1958. Crude line mileage 
outside the U.S. calls for 3,203 miles of 
new line; products line construction is 
forecast at 1,047 miles. Total compressor 
and pump station HP outside the U.S. is 
up nearly 20% over 1957. 


* * * 


Additional information on 1958 trends 
and forecasts is contained in the annual 
PIPE LINE INDUSTRY Publisher’s 
Letter. For a copy, write on your letter- 
head to Advertising Sales Manager, 
PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, P. O. Box 2608, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


GULF PUBLICATIONS 


COMBINATION RATE PLAN 
OFFERS MAXIMUM OIL INDUSTRY MARKET COVERAGE 


49,690" 


Proof of reader preference to the specialized editorial approach . . . technical 
job-help material directed to the individual divisions of the oil industry . . . is 
found in continuing gains in paid subscriptions to ALL Gulf monthly publica- 
tions. Combined circulations now total 49,690* (ABC) .. . available to multi- 
market advertisers, wanting selective, specialized oil industry division coverage 
at a low rate per thousand. 


FOR DRILLING-PRODUCTION LLL 
Now 24,457* 


Largest specialized circulation in the industry, reaching 93% 
of the key men who buy or specify 98% of this division’s 
specialized equipment and services. In WORLD OIL you get 24,457 
specialized readers, 74% of whom are engaged directly in 
drilling-production activities. 


NSPORTATION mcd 
Now 5,716* 


ing-operating work book of the pipe 
fering authenticated monthly coverage 
perations and maintenance. For a low 
hyou can add PIPE LINE INDUSTRY to 
hedule and reach 5,716 specialized 
om are engaged directly in pipe 


REFINING-PROCESSING 


Now 19,517* 


ading specialized refining paper for 35 years, reaching 

ho influence 98% of this division’s specialized pur- 

a low combination rate, you can add PETROLEUM 

Our WORLD OIL or PIPE LINE INDUSTRY schedule and 

A specialized readers, 84% of whom are engaged 
ning-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 


reat divisions offer a multi-billion dollar 
es. You can benefit by specializing your 

blications that are specialized for each of 
where your market is. 


ROLEUM COVERAGE 


Pipe Line 
Ja OUSTRY 


= 


Aoetiner 


ed Oil Industry Publishers 
o, Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Los Angeles 


res for each magazine from breakdown of May, 1957 
Paragraph 3, of June 30, 1957 ABC statement. 
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Sales leads won't hatch 
if you sit on them 


e Today’s inquiries are tomorrow’s sales — if you put 
them right to work. Sit on them a while and you might 
as well throw them out. 

More than 600,000 inquiries will go through The 
Industrial Publishing Corporation’s reader service depart- 
ment this year. And they'll go through in a hurry. If they 
come in Monday, they go out by Wednesday. There’s no 
delay because the job is done by automatic punch-card 
machines. They produce accurate, printed record cards — 
one for each sales lead — to make your follow-up easier. 

Valuable by-product: information going through the 
machines is caught and stored. Result: a punch-card library 
of market facts on the specialized fields our magazines 
serve. It’s always current, always available to help you in 
your planning. 

Fast inquiry handling . . . solid market facts: both 
make your advertising more productive in Industrial 
Publishing Corporation magazines. 








600,000 times a year, inquiries are 
turned into live sales leads like this: 


a. 


Inquiry cards are carefully sorted, 
edited and coded. 


. Ledger sheets typed simultaneously, 


creating punched cards for every in- 
quirer and each item inquired about. 


. Posting interpreter translates punched 


cards into printed notices complete 
with name of inquirer, title, company, 
address, product inquired about, 
name and issue of the magazine. 


. Cards sorted by product, collated. 
. Duplicate set of cards produced and 


mailed in identifying folder. 


. Original cards go into current month's 


market data library where any or 
all of their information can be re- 
called, analyzed and reprinted on 
demand. 








YY Franchise 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION or 


gets magazines 
812 Huron Road * Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9622 to the men 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * LONDON © 

















who buy. 


Publisher Of: Aeronautical Purchasing * Applied Hydraulics * Commercial Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Distilled 
* Flow * Flow's Material Handling Illustrated * Industry & Welding * Modern Office Procedures ° Writing gets 
Occupational Hazards * Precision Metal Molding * The Flow Directory * The Fluid Power Directory magazines 


* The Welding Directory * Welding Illustrated Hotei read, 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








a 


surface barrier transstars from SPRAGUE 


GEXERAL TRANSISTOR 


MEETS NARROW PARAMETER SPECS 
FOR COMPUTER CONTROL COMPANY'S 


ONE SHOT MULTIVIBRATOR 


RELIABILITY WITH SAVINGS IN VOLUME P RODUCTION Your. 


GAINED BY G TS ENGINEERING 





° 


TAECTROMIC MOUSTRIES & Teie-Tech - 


re Pp 


duty 1987 


Complete reledility, pertormonce, rpoce ond weight feity 
and competitive price were the requirements 

wtorited madvle for digital systems manutec 

Competer Control Compeny The application required narrow 
porometer spreads 


General Transistor met ond wrpossed these very hgh! spect 


T angeneess designed and constructed 

1h enobled shock and vibrenon tesn 
vironmental condihons created 19 anure 

the cumomer complete reliability under extreme cond:tians 

This tv ivst one more exomple of why General Tromsister is 

the fastest growing name in tronweters 


Send today tor complete technica! deta ond specificotions 


GENERAL TRANSISTOR 
c m& T ! ° N 


° R 
1-27 136TH PLACE 
JAMAICA 35. NEW YORK 


Crete 296 om Inquiry Card page a 


Stopping power: simple vs. complex 


For general high trequency applications, and for high 
speed computer switching circuits, desige around 
Sprague surface barrier transistors. They are svadable 
now in production quantities from a completely sew, 
scrupulously clean plant, built trom the ground up espe. 
cisily to make high quality semiconductor products 

The four transistor types shown are che wost popular. 
Orders for these units are shipped promptly. Whars 
more, surface barrier transistors are reasonably priced 
High quality and excellent electrical characteristics 
make them an economical solution to many difficult 


cirewit requirements 


= These two transistor ads appeared in the same issue of Electronic 
Industries & Tele-Tech. The General Transistor Corp. ad used a 
simple silhouette illustration of the product, while the Sprague Elec- 
tric Co. ad highlighted each picture of its product with black- 
rimmed colored circles. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 


92. 
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MINING 


COAL 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products. 

Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 


AA-4744 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 


industry since 1898 


serving the coal 


—_—_—— 
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Ry which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# Although both ads scored rela- 
tively well, the General Transistor 
ad ranked highest for both “noted” 
(38%) and “read most” (14%). This 
ad’s advantage may have been due 
to the red headline over the sim- 
ple black and white illustration. 
The transistor was also shown 
in application and the two illustra- 
tions were tied together by small 
red dashes—a realistic use of color. 
The mention of an actual applica- 
tion of its product no doubt helped 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 91 





WY 


produce the 
score. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
the Sprague ad got a fairly good 
“noted” (31%) but only a 9% 
“read most” would seem to indicate 
that the very dominant black and 
red circle got attention but the 
stopping power was dissipated be- 
fore reaching product or copy. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
are as follows: 


high “read most” 


General 
Transistor Corp. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Per cent of Readers 





Sprague Electric Corp. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





WH) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Ss) Seen-Associated denotes the per 

| cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


2 Read Most denotes the per cent of 





31 30 9 


163 188 143 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





Howr to write. 
an inspired ac 


Copy writers are inspired people. Often they write 
inspired ads. . . ads that are odd ball... ads that are 
way out in left field . . . ads that nobody reads because 
there isn’t any message. 

It’s easy to write an inspired ad. 

First, glance at the product. Then wait for the inspi- 
ration to hit. You can put the product on a plaid 
background or maybe try an eighty-three page gate 
fold. Impressionistic art never fails as a sure proof 
that you were truly inspired. The real key to pure, 
blind advertising inspiration is to be so vague, con- 
trived or avant-garde that nobody knows what you're 
talking about. It’s impossible to criticize what you 
can’t define. As a last resort, you can sit on the lofty 
mountain peak, smile benignly and say, “obviously, 
you don’t understand.” 

We think there’s another way to write an inspired 
ad, though. 

We feel there is a marked difference between 
guided inspiration and pure inspiration. Guided inspi- 
ration means getting all the facts about the product, 
knowing the market and what the customer wants 
and then working towards precisely defined adver- 
tising objectives. 

Very often, advertising campaigns that were cleverly 
written and beautifully visualized failed miserably 
because they lacked an attainable objective. 

Very often, too, “plain Jane” advertising campaigns 
have been enormously successful because the adver- 
tising carried an impelling message to people who 
needed the information. These are inspired ads just 


the same, but it was guided inspiration. 





It’s a lot harder to write an advertismg campaign 
from guided inspiration than it is from pure inspira- 
tion. It’s tough work to dig out the facts, sort them, 
blend them with carefully planned advertising objec- 
tives and then kindle them with the creative spark 
that will fire up the reader’s desire to take action. 

Advertising is somewhat like the guided missile. 
Obtaining the spectacular explosion is a much simpler 


task than guiding the missile accurately to its target. 


aveteller: ickard, 
G ebhardt mieod Ine. 
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NEW YORK e¢ PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO » HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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MORE CALLS, — 
MORE SALES! 


Key to Successful Sales in 
Canada* 


To sell industrial products successfully a 
manufacturer must continually strive for 
higher quality and greater efficiency of 
his products, as well as improved service. 
This costs money, and it must be achieved 
without raising prices to uncompetitive 


levels 
How to do it? 


The only answer is greater production 
and increased sales, by impressing, more 
often, the people who can use and buy 
his products. 


CIEN offers Canadian manufacturers of 
industrial products the opportunity .. . 
more important now than ever before 

. to tell its story twice as often, at a 
minimum cost. 


How much? $1,560.00 to reach all indus- 
trial customers and prospects twice a 


month for a whole year . nearly half a 


million sales contacts for less than 1/3c 
each. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION KIT, 
INCLUDING THE CIEN MARKET DATA 
SHEETS. 


*The only Canadian industrial 


publication with Twice-a-Month 


coverage. 


CIEN 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Gardenvale, Que. 


Telegrams, express: Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que. Representa- 
tives in all major U.S. industrial 
regions 


CCAB 
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What's ahead for 


marine industries 


By H. Jay Bullen 


a ape . 
IM Editorial Research Direc 


toy 


“Fishyback”’ “deep-water” 

. “cathodic protection”... “inte- 
grated tow” .. . “foreign registry.” 

These words are important in the 
lexicon of America’s “marine indus- 
tries.” They indicate trends, de- 
velopments, problems and accom- 
plishments. They also imply the 
diversified components which com- 
prise the “industry.” 

An industry analysis would nec- 
essarily recognize the existence of 
such separate and distinct segments 
as: 


® Ocean shipping (deep-water 
trade). 

© Shipbuilding and repair. 

® Boatbuilding. 

e Inland waterways trade. 


Here’s a highlight summary of 
where the over-all industry stood at 
the end of 1957. 


> Shipbuilding . . an excellent year. 
All yards full, or nearly so. 
> Boatbuilding . . outstanding year, 


Fishyback . . Trend in fast cargo-handling. 





Shipbuilding strong @ Ocean 
shipping down ® Boatbuilding 
booms ® Inland Waterways 
build up 


with more people than ever before 
buying pleasure craft and acces- 
sories. 

> Ocean shipping . . a good year. 
Most lines made money. 

> Inland waterways trade . . super 
excellent, with advantages of con- 
tinued growth on rivers and lakes. 


An abbreviated forecast for 1958 


indicates: 


> Shipbuilding . . still working full, 
but on orders from 757, with new 
orders scarce. 

> Boatbuilding . . a good year, with 
new heights being reached in spring 
and summer. 

> Ocean shipping . . a bad year, 
with rates bouncing along bottom 
and cost bumping top. 

> Inland waterways trade . . in- 
creasing in number and size, despite 
organized opposition from other 
transportation industries. 


Shipbuilding and repair . . Ship- 
yard operators should be relatively 
satisfied when they close their books 
for ’58. 

Continued on page 96 
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Who supplied the facts. . 


Facts for this article were supplied by Jim Peaslee, The Boating In- 
dustry; John M. Haydon, editor and publisher, The Marine Digest; James 
Hanna, editor, The Mariner; Charles Cissna, editor, Pacific Work Boat; 
James E. Jones, president, Rivers & Harbors; Willard V. Anderson, editor; 
Ships and the Sea; Fred Hume, Jr., assistant to the publisher, The Water- 


| ways Journal; Arthur Hirsch, editor, The Work Boat. 













BIG 


Is your 
industrial 


ad dollar 
today? 


Not since 1933 has the answer to this question been so urgent. 


1958 ad budgets have gotta work overtime 
to reach sales objectives. 


This is no year for the prodigal selection of marginal 
media... costly massive waste circulations ... class B, C, D 
papers ... imitators, or also-rans. 


It was in 1933 that the acute need for industrial marketing 
economy brought forth an entirely new kind of medium... 


One which would saturate all markets ... all 452 industries 
... at a cost so low that no advertiser was barred out... 


Devoted exclusively to product news and information ... the 
number one interest of all product selectors. 


Nobody, but nobody, will take your ad dollar as far or =| ~~ 

make it work so hard as Industrial Equipment News 

... fead for one purpose only... product news and information <= 
... What better place and timing for your product advertising? — 


Cost per thousand down 18¢ since 1955. 
Details? ... Send for 26-piece Media Data File Folder. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


..46] Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y....Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 94 


Leigh R. Sanford, president of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, 
said in a year-end statement that 
orders currently placed with US. 
shipyards should insure “a reason- 
able work load for 1958.” Thirty-six 
vessels are scheduled for delivery 
this year and 36 more next year. 

In mid-December, 1957, the 
Council reported that 98 merchant 
vessels, totaling 2.35 million gross 
tons, were under contract in Amer- 
ican shipyards. An _ increasing 
amount of these contracts are being 
placed with Pacific Coast producers. 

In recent months West Coast 
shipyards have become increasingly 
competitive with their eastern 
counterparts — in both the com- 
mercial and military fields. The 
contracts they’ve received have had 
a healthy impact on their payrolls. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project 
has had a noticeable effect. U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship division recently announced 
long-range plans for ore-carrying 
vessels to accommodate the Great 
Lakes trade. 

Twelve iron ore carriers are to be 
built at a total cost of about $100 
million. Pittsburgh Steamship is 
currently operating a fleet of 57 
vessels, the largest having a capacity 
slightly under 20,000 tons. The new 
ships are being designed for capaci- 
ties up to 25,000 tons and will be 
700 feet long. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., second 
largest steel producer in the United 
States, and world’s biggest private 
shipbuilder, reported last September 
that it had orders amounting to al- 
most $600 million for shipbuilding 
and repairs. This includes both 
commercial and military vessels. In 
January of this year, Bethlehem 
laid the keel for the world’s first 
atom-powered surface warship. 
Scheduled for completion in 1961, 
construction costs are pegged at 
$100 million. 

Today’s U.S. merchant fleet is the 
largest in the world. It consists of 
4.374 vessels with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 25.9 million. Of this almost 
half — 12.75 million — is inactive 
in reserve status. The high cost of 
operating shipping under the U.S. 
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flag is considered to be the main 
reason the reserve fleet is so large. 


Boatbuilding . . The single, most 
outstanding development in this 
field during the past year is the tre- 
mendous surge of boating activity 
on the part of people who never 
before owned boats. 

Sales reached $1.9 billion at the 
retail level in 1957. The money was 
spent for new and used boats, en- 
gines, accessories, safety equipment, 
insurance, maintenance, etc. This 
resulted in significant utilization of 
industrial products such as those for 
which consumption figures follow: 


45 million pounds 
165,000 units 

8 million square feet 
20.48 million gallons 
378.7 million gallons 
25.2 million pounds 

19 million gallons 

9.3 million gallons 

149 million square feet 


Aluminum 
Boat trailers 
Cloth 

Diesel fuel 
Gasoline 

Glass fibers 
Lubricating oil 
Paints 

Sheet plywood 


Another interesting development 
in this field is the public’s accept- 
ance of plastic boats. This has re- 
sulted in greatly increased use of 
synthetic materials by manufactur- 
ers. 


Ocean shipping . . The biggest 
problem in the “deep-water” ship- 
ping industry today is how io cut 
time in loading and unloading while 
in port. Nuclear-powered merchant 
ships — expected to be a reality in 
the 1960’s — make loading and un- 
loading problems even more criti- 
cal. 

Commercial ships powered by fis- 
sion plants will require no space 
for fuel supply. This means they 
will provide considerably more pay- 
load space than current oil-fired 
vessels. Also, nuclear powered 
freighters will maintain higher sus- 
tained speeds, and will be able to 
get from port to port faster, thus 
further aggravating the problem of 
cargo handling. 

“Fishyback” trailer service is one 
technique shippers are using in an 
effort to solve the problem. This 
technique involves moving loaded 
truck trailers from port to port. A 
loaded trailer is driven to shipside, 
where a gantry crane lifts the entire 
trailer body off the wheels and 
stows it aboard ship as a huge box. 
The wheels remain behind. 


The biggest advantage of this 
cargo-handling method is the con- 
servation of shipboard space. Also, 
the containers stow easily and rap- 
idly. A disadvantage is that there 
may be delays in rounding up a 
fleet of bodiless trailer chassis to 
accept incoming shipments. 

Port time is expensive for ocean- 
going freighters. Fishyback opera- 
tions seem to be one way to cut port 
time and save money. 

Two companies — Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corp. and Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. — are now using this meth- 
od of cargo handling, reportedly with 
considerable success. Informed 
authorities expect an increase in 
fishyback operations, citing as an 
example, Seatrain Lines. Seatrain is 
reported to be planning a “fishy- 
piggyback” service -— _ carrying 
loaded trailers, on railroad flat cars, 
aboard its ships. 

Tonnage figures are not expected 
to break any records in 1958. The 
main reason cited is the general de- 
pression of the charter market, 
which now is at its lowest since 
1947. The decline is attributed to 
withdrawal of vessels from the re- 
serve fleets to meet the Suez crisis. 
This resulted in much excess ton- 
nage on the world’s seaways, caus- 
ing charter rates to plummet. 

“Foreign registry” is also a factor 
to consider. Ships registered under 
a foreign flag enjoy some opera- 
tional advantages which place do- 
mestic operators in a less favorable 
competitive position. 


Inland waterways trade..Here’s 
the real glow on the maritime hori- 
zon. 

This segment of the industry 
firmly expects to chalk up another 
record of solid financial accom- 
plishment in 1958. Inland water 
carriers’ share of the total inter- 
city transportation service now 
amounts to more than 8% of the 
national shipments handled by all 
types of freight transportation. 

The inland fleet now operating on 
the 29,000 miles of navigable U.S. 
waterways, includes more than: 


® 4,300 towing vessels. 


e 12,500 dry 
SCOWS. 


cargo barges and 


e 2,200 tank barges. 


Continued on page 96B 
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Customer with a 24-carat appetite 


Others may tighten their belts but this mass production metalworking execu- 
tive must keep on buying. For the vast market he represents actually saves 
by spending—by investing continuously in machines and methods that spur 
production and trim costs. Only in mass production can such investment 
return itself so quickly. Its record of investment for plant equipment, materials 
and supplies is unparalleled in industry. 


Your product, too, may have 24-carat potential in the mass production 
market. Give it the chance in Production—the one magazine that concentrates 
exclusively on the problems of mass production. Production delivers more 
prospects with more ability to buy . . . reaches over 29,000 men who influence 
the buying in America’s 7,500 mass production plants. Get the facts from 
your Production representative or Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAz 





ome 
pliance 


uilder 


GIVES vYOU... 


manufacturers 
of home 
appliances* 


It’s their magazine . . . the official organ of 
their association . . . since 1936 their re- 
spected adviser on appliance design and 
fabrication. They believe what their editors 
say, because their editors are also the 
officials of their association. This kind of 
confidence in any publication is bound to 
rub off on your advertising message 
Refrigerators, air conditioners 


laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc 


Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect 


Braxton B. Carr, president of The 
American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., pointed out that “1957 marks 
the 12th consecutive post war year 

. that a record has been set for 
water-borne traffic over the inland 
waterways.” 

Research of various types has 
helped promote this growth. For 
example, through development of 
flexible hosing, methods have been 
developed for using hydraulics to 
operate deck equipment, marine 
clutches, etc., aboard tugs and 
work boats. Also, there has been a 
continual search for 
ways to construct inland craft more 
rapidly and economically, to offset 
rising material and labor costs. New 
materials — such as stainless steel, 
aluminum and wrought iron — have 
accordingly been used in towboat 
and tug construction. 

Larger tows (a boat and string of 
barges lashed together according to 
a prearranged plan and constituting 
a single steering unit), involving 


systematic 


bigger and more barges have gen- 
erated a need for greater horse- 
power and new hull designs. 

Turbocharged diesel engines have 
gone far toward solving the prob- 
lems of increased horsepower. New 
type rudders and propellers in- 
cluding controllable pitch props 
have also contributed to a power 
boost. Maintenance problems are 
being met by such innovations as 
“cathodic hull protection” which 
is a method of using chemical or 
mechanical means to produce elec- 
tric currents to counteract those of 
corrosion and reduce its action. 

Other developments in this direc- 
tion include more extensive hull 
research, conducted in model test- 
ing basins; introduction of collapsi- 
ble rubber containers, which can be 
returned to point of origin in a 
comparatively small amount of 
space; experimentation with Fiber- 
zlas and other new materials for 
hatch covers, etc. 

Additional industry development 
potential is seen in the off-shore oil 
research being conducted in South- 
ern California. It is believed that 
this might burgeon into a “new” 
marine industry. 

Informed authorities believe that 
the market for inland waterway 
services is headed for practically 
basic 


unlimited expansion. Two 


factors are cited as reasons: (1) 
inherent low-cost of water trans- 
portation being maintained by 
revolutionary equipment advances; 
and (2) cost-conscious traffic man- 
agers in industry, who have recently 
found it expedient to seek additional 
forms of transport. 

Added to this is the significant 
increase in new plant or plant ex- 
pansions being built along inland 
waterways. Based on the construc- 
tion of 129 such plants during the 
third quarter of 1957, it is estimated 
that the total for the year will sur- 
pass 500. This represents more than 
double the total which existed in 
1952. 

Informed authorities cite this ac- 
celerated riverside plant expansion 
as the major reason for the extra- 
ordinary amount of barged cargo in 
1957. Other reasons mentioned are: 


e Industry’s increasing demands for 
economic transport — to help com- 
bat spiraling inflationary trends and 
hold down consumer prices. 


e Industry’s desire to decentralize 
to locations nearer existing markets 
and to expand marketing areas. 


@ Industry’s desire to achieve better 
all-around carriage 
and terminaling of bulk cargoes, 
often 
first costs in the production cycle. 


efficiency in 


whose handling represents 


e New towing equipment, including 
more powerful diesel towboats, 


capable of handling 30,000-ton tows. 


® Specialized barges, designed to 
carry a wide variety of specific 
products, such as hot or corrosive 
chemicals, automobiles, beverages, 


etc. 


@ Gains in waterway channel im- 


provements. 


® Growth in the transshipping of 
freight between _ rail-barge-truck 


interests 


® Construction of new ports and 
port facilities. 


All factors combined, the average 
rate of growth of waterways trans- 
portation is expected to continue 
unabated for at least another ten 
years. For 1958, industry spokesmen 
predict a 4% 
and a 10 to 15° increase in ton- 


increase in tonnage 


miles = 
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How to Reach the “Point of Sale” in the Construction Market 


Do you want an immediate approach to the great construction Industry? 

Do you want to reach Contractors, Highway Officials, Aggregate Producers .... 
even the Distributors of your products and their salesmen? Do you want to know 
What Construction Men Buy and How they Buy it? 

Do you want to reach the entire industry on a ‘National’ scale, or are you inter- 
ested in geographical segments where you have established distribution? 

The answers to your sales promotion problems as well as other vitally important 
information are to be found in our new brochure “ACP Pin Points the Construc- 
tion Market”, just released. 

Send for your copy today. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 425 DeBaliviere Avenue 

Roanoke 11, Virginia St. Lovis 12, Missouri 

CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 27 Muzzey Street 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Lexington, Massachusetts 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
cide tetas PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 


South Orange, New Jersey crt Wodingen 


101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg. Indianapolis 6, indie i 855 Lincoln Street 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. CONSTRUCTION NEWS Denver 3, Colorado 


Director of Advertising 715 W. Second Street SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
Services: Little Rock, Arkansas CONTRACTOR 

David M. Hyde DIXIE CONTRACTOR 1660 Beverly Bivd., 
505 Fifth Avenue ieuiea dees Los Angeles 26, California 
New York 17, N. Y. , 

: dateg MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 642 Beaubien Street 807 Thomas Building 

Detroit, Michigan Dallas, Texas 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR WESTERN BUILDER 
2537 Madison Avenue 407 E. Michigan Street 
Kansas City 41, Missouri Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Secretary: 
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QUTER SPACE...the known and unkown: 


Today’s drawing boards mirror tomorrow's advances in outer 
space. The key to our future progress . . . the ability of our engineers 
and scientists to develop, design and produce a comprehensive 
practical program is up to you! 


Educate this integrated team ... Tell the engineers concerned with 
“design for producibility” . . . the men on the practical level of 
designing airframes, components, power plants, systems and controls. 
Capture the key production and engineering executives responsible 
for tooling, welding, forming, finishing, quality control, testing, 
materials handling, assembly and component installation. Transmit 
vital information on your product to the men who buy and specify 

in this $10-billion industry. Do your telling now via the advertising 
pages of their publication AircRAFT AND MisstLEs MANUFACTURING. 
They are interested in you, your products and services. 


AMM offers practical editorial diet ... No other publication does such 
a specific editorial job. AMM is the only publication that concentrates 
editorial on the needs of the men in design, production and 
procurement. Here are a few typical editorial features found in AMM... 
Nital Etching Gears (production and inspection) ... Bomare 
Pressurized Fuel (design and production) . . . Electra Turboprop 
Transport (design and production) . . . plus important Industry 
Notes ... Producibility Review and New Materials and Equipment. 


Concentrate your advertising in AMM ... Nowa publication hand 
tailored to the audience. Edited for the men you want to sell. 
Circulated only to the men who specify and buy. In the advertising 
pages of AMM you can now economically reach this market of 
over 16,000 men actually responsible for building a future in outer space. 


Art courtesy of Jet Propulsion Laboratory. JPL a 
division of California Institute of Technology provides 
a wide range of research and development activities. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelpfiig 39, Pa. Tel: SHerwood 8-2000 
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Easy-reading 
‘history book’ 
promotes Erie 


Cartoons and history promote 
porcelain enameling for the Erie 
Ceramic Arts Co., Erie, Pa. 

The company has put out a 20- 
page booklet which traces the his- 
tory of porcelain enameling from 
the 4th century B. C. 

Translated into everyday terms, 
further clarified by cartoon line 
drawings, “Porcelain Enamel in In- 
dustry” also explains each step in 
the modern-day manufacture of this 
material and goes on to list some 
of its many industrial applications. 
Attention is given to the advantages 
of enamel in manufacturing small 
parts such as meter dials, signs, 
identification plates and special ap- 
plications—all of which are among 
Erie Ceramic Arts’ own specialties. 




















Visual aids . . Cartoon characters like 
these help tell story of porcelain in 
Erie Ceramic Arts Co. booklet. 


Mailer gains mileage 
with footstep theme 


Wolverine Tube ought to get some 
additional mileage out of the 
graphic presentation of its newest 
direct mail piece. The entire piece 
is liberally sprinkled with foot- 
steps which lead the reader’s eye 
from point to point. 

Wolverine, Detroit, a division of 
Calumet & Hecla, has designed the 
one-piece, double-fold mailer so 
that when the cover (urging the 
reader to “Get in Step”) is opened, 
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Mailer on the march . . Footprints set theme for Wolverine Tube’s one-piece, dou- 
ble-fold mail piece, urging reader from step to step. 


a double spread is revealed, listing 
three of Wolverine tubing’s out- 
standing features in the form of 
“steps.” 

A right-angle fold across the top 
of the spread is made in such a 
way that the bottom of still an- 
other page is revealed. Blue foot- 
steps march across the bottom of 
this semi-hidden page, urging the 
reader to follow them by unfolding 
further. With the second unfolding, 
the footprints are revealed to wind 
through a maze of Wolverine tub- 
ing to “Step 4.” 

The four steps? The _ tube’s 
round carton rolls like a hoop, is 
easy to carry, is easy to open and 
can be used as a reel by just hold- 
ing the end of the tubing in place 
and rolling the carton away. 


Agency creates clever mailer 
but, oops, who slipped? 


Something new in moving an- 
nouncements has crossed IM’s edi- 
torial desk. The front of the four- 
page mailer bears a photograph of 
a group of business men and women 
lined up for the camera in old- 
fashioned photo album style, all 
with hazy faces badly out of focus. 
Copy at the bottom of the page 
says simply “. . . oops, Who Moved?” 


The answer appears on the inside 
spread. The left-hand page repeats 
the same photo, this time with 
smiling faces perfectly in focus. 
Copy beneath says “We Did!” The 
facing page bears a handsomely 
lighted bleed photo of the new quar- 
ters of Fred Worrill Advertising and 

Continued on page 102 
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Right in focus . 
of-focus photo, poses question “ 


. Front cover of Fred Worrill Advertising mail piece (left) carries out- 
. oops, Who Moved?”’ Center spread (right) an- 


swers question—Fred Worrill Advertising did. 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 2) 


"WE WERE TOLD 7O USE 
AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 
<> AT TRADE SHOWS" 


“a 


More famous last words were never spoken! 


Having prospects take Amusement Park rides about some of our successful audience partici- 


is fine—if you’re selling Amusement Park de- 
vices. If you sell some other product, then you’ve 
shelled out hard cash for valuable floor space, 
simply for entertainment. 


Sure, we know Trade Show visitors like to be 
entertained—but the right kind of audience par- 
ticipation—the kind GRS & W creates — 
informs as well as entertains. (We call it “‘info- 
tainment’’). Perhaps you would like to know 


pation techniques. We’ll be glad to send you 
photos and complete descriptions. Just drop us 
a line. 


If your plans, immediate or future, call for 
an exhibit or display, it will pay you to call 
GRS &W, first. Our service is complete—from 
original planning through designing, building, 
installing, removing, storing and re-shipping of 
your display properties. 


DID YOU KNOW ... that GRS & W is wholly employee owned ... and the 49 stock- 
holding employees represent 71% of the total employment. 


Co Fe S&S 2. VV 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. * 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


exhibits and 
displays 
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continued from p. 100 


gives the agency’s new address— 
438 Plaster Avenue, N.E.—and the 
new telephone number. 

The only problem: Nowhere on 
the mail piece does the name of the 
city appear. Consequently we don’t 
know who, or where, Fred Worrill 
is. But he puts out clever promotion. 








A 

Sed character sells . . New merchan- 
diser for Dunham-Bush, West Hartford, 
Conn., is Sad Sam, cartoon character 
representing unhappy wholesaler who 
did not specify Dunham-Bush heating 
equipment. Sam appears in company’s 
direct mail, bill stuffers, point of pur- 
chase displays, was created by William 
Schaller Advertising Agency, West 
Hartford. 


Company promotes its paper 
by judging printed product 


Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., is promoting its product to 
end users—and bringing distributor 
salesmen into the promotion—by 
means of a “Job-of-the-Month” 
contest. 

The company has invited adver- 
tisers, agencies and printers to en- 
ter jobs printed on any regular 
Peninsular cover or text stock. 
Three winners are selected each 
month on the basis of over-all su- 
periority of the printed piece. This 
includes its ability to accomplish 
its intended promotional or com- 
mercial purpose, excellence of de- 
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sign and printing, and suitability of 
paper stock. Judging is by a board 
of graphic arts specialists and each 
winner receives an inscribed award 
certificate. 

Entries may be made direct, or 
may be submitted by the paper 
merchant salesman who handled 
the paper order. In order to enter 
the contest, ten copies of each job 
must be submitted to Peninsular 
Contest, P.O. Box 2256, Detroit, 
Mich. When possible, Peninsular 
Paper Co. requests that the name 
of the paper merchant be included. 


Indirect promotion makes 
friends by being helpful 


An informative piece of literature 
from Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago, is performing a real serv- 
ice and making friends for the 
company throughout the lumber 
industry. 

Signode, which makes strappings 
to package lumber, (and other 
products, too) has issued a 17x22” 
chart containing detailed instruc- 
tions on unloading lumber from 
box cars. The sheets, printed on one 
side only, are designed to be placed 
on each side of a package of lum- 
ber so that crewmen, unloading the 
lumber from a box car, will find 
the instructions, complete with 
diagrams, hard to miss. 

Actually, the printed piece has a 
threefold purpose: to help lumber 
dealers unload their product with 
a minimum of work and maximum 
safety; to assist the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association-Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation (NRLDA-NLMA) lumber 
packaging program; and to remind 
lumber dealers of Signode Steel 
Strapping Co. 


“Built-in” index helps 
booklet display its wares 


A 20-page promotion booklet of 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co., Baseline, 
Mich., gains attention and function- 
al value by means of a “built-in” 
index. The booklet is arranged and 
bound in such a way that, when 
closed, each page is indexed and 
tagged for ready reference. 

Entitled “What Do You Mean, 
Specific Taps?” the booklet de- 
scribes the company’s different 


; J La | 
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Elemencary . . Milier Printing Machinery 
Co.’s 9x12’’ cardboard mailer designed 
as blackboard reminds prospects that 
“the 3-R’s are important! . . . on the 
other hand . . .’’ By turning piece over 
reader finds three S’‘s are important, too. 
They are SG, SW and SY—three models 
of Miller letterpresses. 


types of taps for specific metals. The 
two-color promotion piece opens 
like a tablet with each page stag- 
gered %4 inch below the preceding 
one and labeled as to the type of 
tap described thereon including 
steel, cast iron, zinc, brass, plastic 
and general tapping. 


Parts manufacturer 
adopts trade-mark 


Arvin Industries, Columbus, Ind., 
manufacturer of automobile and 
truck parts as well as several con- 
sumer products, has adopted a 





trade-mark—the first in the com- 

pany’s 38-year history. 
The symbol—a heavy capital “A” 
placed above a solid bar—will ap- 
Continued on page 106 














U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


recorded the FIBERGLAS in this giant! 


. 
Ss 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIR-CONDITIONED BUILDING 
NEW SOCONY MOBIL SKYSCRAPER, N. Y. C. 





FIBERGLAS* Insulation 
used on air ducts 


Pi dat 


The 44-story Socony Mobil skyscraper, com- iF LAL, 

pleted last Fall is the world’s largest fully pity tong ag : FIBERGLAS Insulation 
air-conditioned building. Enormous amounts eee Bia used on piping 

of insulating material for the control of tem- Pte tidy 
perature, vapor and sound were needed for 
this giant. For these materials Socony Mobil 
architects specified Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation products. 


Getting a photographic record of the fabri- 
cation and installation of OCF products used 
in the building (over 15 miles of Fiberglas and 
Kaylo® pipe insulation) seemed like a problem 
until OCF’s Advertising and Promotion De- 
partment gave the assignment to the United 
Press Commercial Photography Division. 


FIBERGLAS Acoustical 
Tile used on ceilings 


pees 
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U. P. photographed each step at the right 
time and place. The result was more than 60 
authentic, usable photographs that 
provided a gold-mine of adver- 
tising, promotion and publicity 
materials. 








If you need case histories or 
photographs (black and white or 
color) for ads, brochures, house | anit 
organs, publicity, the U. P. Com- ist att rt 
mercial Photography Division is ash : | 
ready to serve you... any- ; ue LT ri 
where... anytime. Just fill ' S10 0 BO ee ee 
out the handy coupon below To Th Wo Sort 
or telephone us at PEnnsyl- Hee or ete Ses aNUNNAT 
vania 6-8500 to obtain com- . 
plete information. 






































® T.M. Reg Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Inc Roy Mehlman, Manager 
“TM. (Reg. U.S Pat Off.) O-C.F Corp COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


is a documented word-and- Please send me complete information, including costs, about the services 
picture report of your prod- checked: 

uct or service as it is used ( Pictorial Research Reports | ((] Advertising and studio photography 
by your customers. You get () Photographic assignments [[] Location and publicity photography 
a package—in duplicate— (C1) Color photography (J Color prints -- all types 
consisting of a summary of 
findings, list of questions 
and answers, signed state- _! Title 
ments, photograph releases, 
and photographs. ~ 


Name 








Company 


Address. 
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How the National Turkey 





TURKEY 


is good... 


and so good for you 
... economical, too! 











Too often it i humorously remarked. che things 
you.” Wub turkey, 
just the opposite # both 
baghese in in and very low in ¢ lenis wlan 
tevs made by Cornell University clearly prove. So 
turkey # both good and good for you 
Here's how Dr, Milton 1. Scott, director of the 
1955-56 Cornell protein-fet-vitamin studies puts it 


-=S(CY: i 
hes a ) S More fun than 2 PICNIC to se 
\ For Hignes 
> Low Cane hel /)| /;\ A 


Key a Best § 


\" 
\% 


_ & f d 
go 


JULY 26 
‘ A 
UGuSsT ° Turkey is @ summertime treot your custom 


ers will go for. Highest in protein and low in 
fat, turkey is on excellent warm-weather food. 
Whole or cut up, turkey con be fried, broiled, 
barbecued or rousted just like other meot. 

There's o size to suit every summertime 
occasion: big birds for church, club, business 


in Summertime: 


- ¢ sad 2 
bes - 
ond comunity outings, smaiier birds for home 
meols, tamily picnics ond patio barbecues. 
Soli tathey by the piece or by the whole bird, 
Tie new crap is now in season. Small fryer- 
roaster turkeys ore especially low in price 


Fight rt. 


NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION Mount Morris, Illinois 


‘yes Rowmeter 4 
= Aone Toke ine 1 28" falcata 


' 
PAL er Sm 


All good selling is specialized 


..and nothing specializes like the business press 
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~ Federation uses businesspapers 
to build year ’round sales 


OBJECTIVES: While everyone appreciates turkey at holiday time, 
emphasis was placed on building increased sales for everyday use 
throughout the year. The National Turkey Federation planned this 
businesspaper campaign to stimulate year ’round use of turkey as a 
healthful, economical, popular food for home and restaurant, school 
lunch room, hospital service, and other mass feeding institutions. 


Each ad, adapted to the season, played up the new findings by 

nutritional experts at Cornell University of turkey’s important place 

in the diet. Dealers were encouraged to promote turkey’s high 

protein and low calorie content as well as being a most delicious 
M. C. SMALL, and popular meat. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
National Turkey Federation . : i 
SCHEDULE: Two-color spreads and page insertions were used in 


17 merchandising, institutional and professional publications. 


RESULTS: “Total results of the 1956 Eat-More-Turkey promotion 
campaign were excellent. Turkey consumption was 125-150 million 
pounds more than in 1955, for a gain of nearly 20 per cent. 


“For the twelfth consecutive year, businesspaper advertising has 
been the backbone of the Eat-More-Turkey promotion campaign. 
During that time, sales of turkey have shown a greater percentage 
gain than any other poultry or red meat. Our 1956 businesspaper 
campaign brought in more than 2,000 inquiries within the first 
ninety days. In our judgment, concentrating approximately two- 
thirds of our total appropriation in businesspapers and related 
literature and merchandising aids is the logical approach to our 
objectives. To have attempted to do the job through consumer 
media with our limited budget would have been impossible.” 


AGENCY: David W. Evans & Associates 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


“‘Businesspapers ...The Working Press.”” This booklet spells out 
the function of the business press in today’s economy. Shows a WANT EONESS: They iden- 
intensified use of the medium by American business men... and pred ecna eadiaaiienen .. lead- 


$ LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS 
illustrates effective use of businesspaper advertising pages. : ing businesspapers, working to- 

. 

° 





Sequel to such famous ABP “‘best sellers” as ‘Tell All'’ and ‘“‘Copy at eee ee 
That Clicks.’’ Ask ABP — or any ABP member — for your copy. 


their money! 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ¢ 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. © 925 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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pear on all Arvin packing cases, 
stationery, business forms and ad- 
vertising and on all consumer prod- 
ucts. 


"Triple play’ press conference 
tells company’s story 


= When American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., Chicago, held a 
press conference to introduce a new 
product, it told the editors and re- 
porters present all about the com- 
pany without anyone saying a word. 

As the representatives of the 
press arrived, each was handed (1) 
a sheet of paper which looked as if 
it was encased in two sheets of flex- 
ible, transparent plastic, and (2) a 
plastic-bound brochure. 

The sheet of paper explained it- 
self like this: 

“What you see here is a photo- 
copy of an original note made by 
our ‘Dial-A-Matic’ photocopy ma- 
chine. After the photocopy was 
made, it was laminated to insure 
permanent protection, with our 
brand new ‘Ply-On’ laminator. 

“Still a third APECO product, our 
‘Bindak’ binding and punching 
equipment, was used to bind to- 


Silent salesman . . Designed to intro- 
duce Yale locks and hardware into the 
lines of hardware and building ma- 
terials dealers, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.'s 
island display takes up only three square 
feet of floor space. Individual panels 
have easel backs, can be removed for 
counter display. Locks, hardware and 
knobs can be removed from panels and 
individually operated. 
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Eye catching . . 


Popular exhibit at last O 


McClain, Tulsa, Okla., dealer for Wonder Building Corp. of America, Chicago manu- 
facturer of pre-engineered trussless steel industrial and farm buildings. To dem- 
onstrate strength of Wonder Building structures, dealer suspended loaded pickup 
truck from series of small Wonder Building arches, offered prizes to visiting teen- 
agers who correctly guessed combined weight of truck and load. Behind arch is steel 
penthouse atop 35 ft. pole from which reigned 17-year-old farm boy elected fair’s 
“King for a Week.’’ Penthouse was equipped with tv, lounge chair and shower com- 


plete with purple plumbing. 


gether the brochure you are hold- 
ing.” 

Incidentally, the new product be- 
ing introduced at the press confer- 
ence was the laminator. 


Triple-threat booklet drums 
up trade show traffic 


To encourage attendance at its 
exhibits during a recent Chicago 
trade show, Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago manufacturer of communi- 
cations equipment, prepared pros- 
pects in advance with a triple- 
threat promotion: a colorful book- 
let which was a combination ex- 
hibit guide, city guide and readers’ 
service card, all in one. 

The occasion was the United 
States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation convention. A_ carnival 
theme was selected to merchandise 
the colorful blue, green and yellow 
booklet entitled “Your Pocket 
Guide to the Greatest Collection of 
Telephone Equipment and Supplies 
Ever Assembled Under the Big 


Top.” It was mailed to customers 
a week before the show. 

Inside, the 24-page booklet listed 
various items of Automatic Electric 
equipment according to location in 
the exhibit area and grouped un- 
der such headings as “Let Swami 
Tell Your Fortune (Swami sees in- 
creased revenue in your future 
when you offer this improved serv- 
ice and equipment to your sub- 
scribers)” and “See the Peep Show, 
Wow! (The whole chorus line is 
excited about this scintillating dis- 
play of carrier and radio equip- 
ment.)” 

Also included in the booklet were 
a map of downtown Chicago, and 
several pages of information on the 
city’s restaurants, theaters, depart- 
ment stores and points of interest. 

An original note was added by a 
readers’ service theme which ran 
throughout the booklet. Each dis- 
play item listing carried a key num- 
ber. Readers were invited to check 
the corresponding number on the 
reply card for further information. 8 





Jn =: 88.3» 


OF THE NATION’S ,<——\ OF THE NATION’S 
PLANTS —r PLANTS 


(7,295 Shops) ——! (over 55,000 Shops) 


A a eo with less than OX 
with over 4 Million Employees (85.9%) 1 Million Employees (14.1%) 


ACCOUNT FOR *37 BILLION (86.3%) ACCOUNT FOR Approx. °6 BILLION (13.7%) 


“Value added by Manufacture” “Value added by Manufacture” 


TO CONCENTRATE ON THE 
VOLUME-BUYING METALWORKING MARKET 


LY. Machinery 


Advertising to Metalworking becomes considerably simplified when 
you recognize this significant characteristic about the market: its tre- 
mendous buying power is highly concentrated (as the chart illustrates) 
in terms of both “manpower” and “value added by manufacture.” 





The market is also concentrated geographically, in plants located in 
relatively few states: 87.5% of the buying power is confined to 15 
states. And within those plants, 54% of the buying power is concen- 
trated among men whom your salesmen don’t see! That’s the average. 
Obviously, then, it is to your advantage to concentrate your advertis- 
ing where the industry’s volume-buying is concentrated — rather than 
blanket the nation with excess copies reaching relatively unimportant 
individuals and unimportant plants. 

That’s exactly what MACHINERY does... concentrates its circulation 
— both “paid” and “directed” — among the most important volume- 
buying plants...and among the known buying influences in these plants. 
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Helpfulness Sells In Industry 


Are You 
Helpful Enough? 


Engineers specify and 
buyers buy on the basis of 
what they know about your 
products in relation 

to their problems and the 
possible solutions. 


The trick, then, in selling is 
to teach them more about 
your products. That’s why 

you have sales engineers, that’s 
why you publish catalogs. 
That’s also why every 
seller-to-industry needs 

a full-time technical 
information program. 


A technical information program 
helps you by giving your 
customers and prospects helpful 
information through many 
channels of communication: 
feature articles, 

technical data sheets, 

society papers, 

and the external periodical — 

to name but a few. 


A technical information program 
brings together the many activities 
of industrial sales promotion 
with planning, scheduling 

and action. It increases the 
efficiency of your sales effort 

by adding authority, reach 

and depth to the frequency of 
your contacts with your markets. 


Program Your Helpfulness 


We have designed and delivered 
technical information 

programs for clients with 
technical products for over 

10 years. 


Our concept of the integrated, 
sales-directed program is outlined 
in a single check-sheet, “What 

Is A Technical Information 
Program?” If you're selling to 
industry it will interest you. 


Send for your copy today. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Gditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 


ike wants more money 
for better forecasts 


@ Realistic forecasts are essential to business planning, but 
government economic indicators are lagging behind reality. More 
money is needed now for the figures to catch up to the facts. 
This special report spotlights the weaknesses in U. S. economic 


forecasting and shows why improvement is needed now. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


= Despite the heavy lid on non- 
defense spending in the coming 
year, President Eisenhower wants 
Congress to squeeze out some addi- 
tional money for the improvement 
of our basic business indicators. No 
more than $1.5 million is involved; 
but our experience in recent months 
demonstrates that these changes are 
urgently needed if we are going to 
continue to put much faith in our 
ability to spot shifts in the economic 
climate. 

In their more candid moments, 
many government economists sheep- 
ishly acknowledge they hardly dis- 
tinguished themselves in sensing the 
current recession before it reached 
full bloom. Symptoms were appear- 
ing as far back as April, but they 
were discounted until the end of 
1957. In fact the government was 
still worrying about the dangers of 
inflation at a time when it might 
have been paying more attention to 
the deteriorating market for raw 
materials and many items of indus- 
trial equipment. 

To an extent, this resulted from 
a reluctance to face unpleasant 
facts. This bias was compounded by 
an unwillingness to sound any def- 
inite alarm without more compelling 


information being assembled. 

It has long been recognized that 
because of the time lag in assem- 
bling information, the big general 
indexes of production and buying 
power do not reflect a turn of 
events until long after it is a reality. 
For spot forecasting, analysts need 
good and prompt information on 
such subjects as manufacturers’ or- 
ders, retail sales, inventories and 
credit. In some of these areas, par- 
ticularly retail sales and manufac- 
turers’ orders, we get good infor- 
mation. In others, such as retail 
and wholesale inventories, and ac- 
counts receivable, there are fatal 
blindspots which make it difficult to 
measure the markets for merchan- 
dise. It is in these areas in par- 
ticular that the administration is 
pressing for rapid improvement. 


Time to stop haggling .. Even a 
casual reading of the 1958 forecasts 
put out by Commerce Department’s 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration provides convincing 
reasons why Congress ought to stop 
haggling over requests for $500,000 
to improve the reliability of our sta- 
tistics in the construction field. 

For more than four years, gov- 
ernment and industry economists 
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"producing results at 
the lowest cost,' says.. 


curceco @.teareore ee.esecous eeanrr mecees 


57 
Mr. Frank Griswold October 9, 19 


Advertising Manager 
The Wall Street Journal 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Griswolds 


our elient ond for Minifon, their unusual 


For Geiss~Americo, 4 The Journal for on unusual 


pocket recorder, thanks to you an 
performance. 
Geiss-America has received 2, 314 


In six mail delivery days, f executives and businessmen. 


inquiries from your audience © 


The performance is continuing and, as of now, — agi 
eral publications which we have used to date, T : : a a 
Journal is producing results at the lowest cost, and by ag 


margin. 


{ should tell you that from our past use ‘of The ws _ 
that its respondents are not idly curious — but oe _ 
piece of equipment whose functions seem valuable to them, 








WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 108 


have been united in urging addi- 
tional funds for improving con- 
struction data. With thousands of 
businesses depending on the welfare 
of construction, there has been 
widespread dissatisfaction over the 
coverage and quality of some of the 
information published by various 
government agencies. 

As 1958 opened, virtually the only 
really optimistic industries were 
those which are tied to construction. 
Lumber industry, for example, said 
it is expecting a somewhat better 
year in 1958 than 1957, “provided 
current projections for construction, 
particularly new housing, material- 
ize.” But will they materialize? . 
Home builders and contractors are 
openly saying government forecasts 
are too high. In the coming months, 
reports on construction activity will 
certainly be among the most sig- 
nificant business barometers. With 
so many business decisions hinging 
on them, it hardly makes sense to 
leave them under a cloud. 


they are able to buy it and frequently do. 
In. 
is in I'll be happy to report-te you oga 
When the final tally is in P| ee 
Cordially, handful of the industries su rveyed 


=e inc. by BDSA at the turn of the year 


displayed much enthusiasm about 
A.S. Gourfain, Jr 
cb 








the outlook for the coming months, 
but most seemed to feel they will 
emerge from 1958 in much better 
shape than they entered. 

Construction machinery, oil field 
machinery, general industrial equip- 
ment, electrical equipment, and 
power equipment industries all ex- 
pected 1958 to start slowly, but ul- 
timately to equal 1957. Electronics 
looks for a 5% gain, and agriculture 
machinery for 10 to 15% over 1957. 

Steel, copper and aluminum pro- 
ducers see little prospect of in- 
creased production in the first half 
of the year. By mid-year they be- 
lieve inventories in the hands of 
fabricators will be reduced to low 
levels, and that production will turn 
upward as business returns to a 
buy-it-as-you-need-it basis. 

How much impact does the outer- 
space defense spree promise for 
producers goods? Quick estimate 
here is: “Not too much.” Missile 
money goes to relatively few prime 
contractors, who put much of it into 


Fresh Approach to an Old Sales Problem 


Some advertisers are eager for inquiries—lots of them. 
Others reserve their enthusiasm for actual conversion to 
sales. The Wall Street Journal is outstanding in both 
departments. Read the above letter—one of many from 
happy Journal advertisers. Journal readers are America’s 
key executives. They’re quick to inquire, quick to buy... 
and well able to doso. Advertise in The Wall Street Journal 
for your share of America’s dynamic business market. 


CIRCULATION: 493,767 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
— 








published at: 
EW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St. N. W. » CHICAGO, 712 W. Monroe St, 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. * SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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components employing few people, 
and a small quantity of highly intri- 
cate equipment. 

Nevertheless, the upsurge in de- 
fense spending is watched hopefully 
by producers of tools and other 
production equipment who hope the 
additional spending will put some 
fresh life into the capital goods 
boom. 

As it stands now, machine tool 
people seem to be on the verge of 
the “bust” end of their familiar 
“boom-and-bust” cycle. Since fourth 
quarter 1957, shipments have been 
down sharply, and with the back- 
log of new orders shrinking rapidly, 
it looks as if shipments will fall 
another 25% in 1958. 

Forgings industry talks of revival 
after mid-year if construction and 
defense orders hold up, while tool 
and die industry says first half 1958 
will be better than fourth quarter 
1957, but 12% below 1957 averages. 


Military research booms . . 
Looking for an expanding business? 
Try military research. In the 12 
months beginning July 1, the gov- 
ernment plans to spend $3.7 billion 
solely on research and development. 
That’s an increase of $300 million 
over the current year, and $750 mil- 
lion over the sum available just one 
year ago. 

Four-fifths of this research is for 
security—weapons, equipment, de- 
fense techniques and atomic energy. 
And this is in addition to $2.5 billion 
to $3 billion which the Department 
of Defense spends to procure and 
test experimental equipment. Of $2 
billion spent by the Department of 
Defense for research and develop- 
ment, more than half is turned over 
to industrial and research organiza- 
tions. 


Going to the fairs? . . Harrison T. 
McClung, formerly with J. Walter 
Thompson, who is director of Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs, has hit on an 
appealing idea for stretching the 
limited funds available for U.S. par- 
ticipation in trade fairs throughout 
the world. In order that government 
funds can be conserved for places 
where they are needed most, he has 
decided that no government exhibit 
will be offered this year at the pop- 
ular fairs in Stockholm and Paris. 


Instead, the space in the beautiful 
government-owned and _ operated 
pavilions at both these fairs is to be 
leased at reasonable rates to U.S. 
companies in the electronic and 
chemical fields which are interested 
in reaching foreign buyers. 

Full information about remaining 
space—if any—can be obtained by 
writing Office of International Trade 
Fairs, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
(Oxford 7-6655). Meanwhile the 
funds, which will be released as a 
result of these commercially-spon- 
sored exhibits, will be used by Office 
of International Trade Fairs to 
strengthen government exhibits ad- 
jacent to and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and in “uncommitted” coun- 
tries in Asia. 


What to say in missile ads? . . 
A temporary upsurge of alarm over 
extravagant claims in ads by some 
missile manufacturers seems to have 
passed by, but this was an in- 
stance where an ill wind blew some 
good. 

Warnings that missile ads would 
be subject to tighter review by the 
armed services were issued shortly 
after the Vanguard test fiasco in 
December. New byword: “Stop 
bragging until you’ve got it.” 

Subsequently there has been no 
further instructions on what defense 
officials think missile ads ought not 
to say. But there has been a notice- 
able speed-up in the clearance of 
ads, much to the joy of ad people 
who frequently ran_ themselves 
ragged trying to get decisions from 
security officers in the past. 


An order to unscramble 
Federal Trade Commission’s order 
requiring Crown Zellerbach to dis- 
gorge itself of St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co. can lead to a significant 
test of the workings of the newly 
tightened anti-merger law. 

Since the merger was accom- 
plished more than three years ago, 
St. Helens has been thoroughly di- 
gested by Crown Zellerbach, and 
extensive new installations have 
been added to St. Helens property. 

Now, however, FTC says, its up 
to Crown Zellerbach to unscramble 
the egg. The commission says object 
of the anti-merger law must not be 
frustrated merely because the 
merger is an accomplished fact. s 





(Advertisement) 


A SALES MANAGER'S 
BEST FRIEND 


Can you afford the leisurely 
approach to your best advertis- 
ing prospects? Good advertising 
works best when it reaches a re- 
sponsive audience first — far 
ahead of the competitive clamor. 


You can leave your compe- 
tition days and even weeks be- 
hind by advertising in The Wall 
Street Journal. The Journal is 
the only national business daily. 
With a daily’s short, convenient 
closing dates, it permits you to 
get to your market without de- 
lay. You can be closing sales long 
before other national media have 
closed their forms. 


The Journal is first also in 
the reading preferences of your 
top business prospects. (For ex- 
ample, a whopping 60% return 
from every 5th U. S. executive 
listed in Poor’s Register shows 
The Journal is read by more 
management executives for gen- 
eral or business news than any 
other magazine or newspaper. In 
addition, The Journal is the one 
publication they rate “most im- 
portant and useful”.) Just think 
of the advantages your advertis- 
ing gets when it reaches the 
scene first in the publication 
prospects reach for first! 


Something really happens 
when you advertise in The Wall 
Street Journal — and it happens 
fast. 
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the NEW Chicago - 


where great 











THE SUN-TIMES IS 


This custom-built, electrically controlled 
conveyor system delivers pre-counted 
and tied bundles of papers directly into 
trucks at lower-level loading dock. The 
dispatcher at the desk directs the flow of 
papers by push-button, to speed loading 
and delivery. 


These new high-speed presses offer the 
greatest possible flexibility in full-color 
printing throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses in Chi- 
cago capable of this versatility. They 
can produce 52,000 128-page news- 
papers an hour. 
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~ Sun-Times... 
things are happening! 


On January 31st, Chicago witnessed the dedication of. the 
Sun-Times’ new home at Sun-Times Plaza on the north bank 
of the Chicago River. Working in the world’s most efficient 
newspaper plant, the Sun-Times staff can better serve its 


growing number of readers and advertisers. 


ting 


CHICAGO’S MODERN NEWSPAPER! 





This is a section of the new Sun-Times electronically 
controlled tube system, which is dialed to deliver 
messages anywhere in the plant in split seconds. 
Developed in West Germany, the system is the 
most efficient equipment of its type in the world. 


Shown here is the 
Sun-Times’ ingen- 
ious new Letter- 
fax, a newly devel- 
oped electric eye 
device for super- 
fast transmission 
of last-minute city 
news to the paper. 


*NEW because we are completely established in our new modern plant . . . which is dedicated to the faster and 
fuller coverage of the news for our readers, and the better presentation of selling messages for our advertisers. 
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: 


DIRECTORIES 
DELIVER 
INQUIRIES .. . 22% of total, 
topping all media in NIAA 

Survey of Buying Practices. 
SALES... only media with 


sustained usage and repeated 
selling action all year. 


es 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
TOP INDUSTRIAL 
COVERAGE 
21,500 industrial purchase 
points, highest per issue of 

any directory. 


' Mac RAE’S 


DELIVERS 
DECISION LEVEL 
COVERAGE 
53% of circulation goes to 
Engineering, Management 
and Production executives. 
38% goes to Purchasing 
Directors. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 


LOWEST COST 
COVERAGE 


Puts you in the pre-pur- 

chase plans all year at low- 

est cost per thousand of any 
directory. 


NEW BOOKLET, 
FACTS FOR BUDGET PLANNERS, 


will help you plan 
for ’59. Write for it. 


MacRAE'S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, lil. 
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PROBLEMS 


DON’T LET JOE DO IT 











Starting an employe 
publication? If 
you do, do it well 


® We're thinking about starting an 
employe publication, and we’re not 
quite sure as to how we should go 
about it. What suggestions can you 
offer? Office Manager 


= First of all, take the time and 
money to get the advice of a con- 
sultant on employe publications. 
The cost is by no means prohibitive, 
and you'll end up with a much bet- 
ter, and a much more interesting 
publication. 

Here are some of the ideas I think 
a consultant would offer. 

If at all possible, hire a man or 
woman who has some experience in 
handling a publication of this type, 
and who will have time to do the 
job properly. In many instances, 
companies assign the employe pub- 
lication as “a little extra job” for 
“Joe” to handle on the side. Joe 
often has neither the experience nor 
the time to do an adequate job. The 
first one or two or three issues come 
out on schedule, then perhaps he 
gets extra busy on his regular job, 
and the publication schedule suffers. 
It’s quite important for an employe 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


publication to come out on-sched- 
ule, whether it be weekly, monthly 
or quarterly. 


Tell about new products .. Al- 
though you'll want to devote a por- 
tion of your publication to “per- 
sonals;” and a little chit-chat and 
small talk, don’t overdo it. You'll 
find that employes are interested, 
and often anxious, to know more 
about their company and its activi- 
ties. 

Publish stories about new prod- 
ucts to be introduced, and tell them 
something about their development. 
Show pictures. 

Tell them something about your 
sales staff. Use pictures to introduce 
these men to your various salesmen 
in different cities. Publish interest- 
ing case histories, telling brief 
stories of how various customers 
use your product. 

From time to time, arrange to 
have different department heads 
write stories on the activities and 
accomplishments of their depart- 
ments. 


Top management, too .. Oc- 
casionally have a member of top 
management write a report, pos- 
sibly on general business conditions 
as they affect your company, on 
future expansion plans or any of a 
number of subjects. These articles 
should not beat around the bush. 
They have to be frank and corn- 
pletely truthful. 

A good source of news is your 
“suggestion box” if you have one. A 
report on the ideas, and the awards, 
always makes good reading. 

It’s a good idea to report occa- 
sionally on the activities and ac- 
complishments of your competitors 
—just to remind your people that 
there are such things as competitors. 





‘Characters’ and cartoons . . 
Select interesting people from among 
your employes and do a “You ought 
to know” article, but please call it 
something else. This title is already 
popular. 

Arrange for at least one good car- 
toon for each issue. They should be 
original cartoons that apply to your 
company or your people. And re- 
member they should “laugh with” 
and not “laugh at.” Report on any 
unusually large orders. 


Promote promotion . . Publish 
stories on your promotion and ad- 
vertising plans, activities and ac- 
complishments. Reproduce ads oc- 
casionally, or include an ad reprint 
with your publication. Tell your 
readers where the advertising is to 
appear and how many readers will 
see it. 

Remember that pictures help 
make an interesting and readable 
publication. Take the time and effort 
to get good ones . . and plenty of 
them. 


Make it look good . . When you 
buy new production or research 
equipment, tell your readers about 
it. 

And one more thing: Merely hav- 
ing a good publication isn’t enough. 
It must look as good and as inter- 
esting as it is. So spend a few dol- 
lars to have a qualified artist create 
a professional format. * 





$250 MILLION 


Advertise in 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ 
annual 

CEMENT ISSUE 
coming in MAY 


With its full report 

on new plants, 

the systems employed, and a 
list of suppliers to 

those plants, the MAY 
CEMENT ISSUE of 

ROCK PRODUCTS will be one 
of the best-read, most-used 
issues of the year. 

Moke sure now, you are 
fully represented. 
CLOSING DATE: APRIL 4. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
Also publishers of 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
the new producer magazine 


79 W. MONROE STREET # CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SELL TODAY’S 
BOOMING 


CEMENT INDUSTRY 


With more than a quarter billion dollars al- 
ready spent in new plants and continued ex- 
pansion costing an estimated $150 million per 
year —the cement industry is gearing for an 
estimated 310 million barrels in cement produc- 
tion for 1958. This is all needed to meet an 
estimated 5% increase in highway and other 
demands for cement this year. 

Today's highly mechanized cement plants are 
spending increasing millions for power shovels, 
trucks, cranes, crushers, conveyors, loaders, 
motors and other equipment to handle record 
breaking production. 


The best way to reach the men who 
buy for this booming market is through 
the pages of ROCK PRODUCTS maga- 
zine where readership is measured by 
READER-FEEDBACK, newest of the 
reader-interest measurements. ROCK 
PRODUCTS has full information on its 
thorough readership by top manage- 
ment in every known U. S. cement 
plant. Your ROCK PRODUCTS represen- 
tative will be glad to show you how 
you can cover one of America’s biggest 
industrial markets when you ADVER- 
TISE IN ROCK PRODUCTS— where edi- 
torial supremacy builds sales. Why not 
ask him in. — SPE. 
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The case for putting 
all your eggs in one basket 


Most people think it’s too risky. They want to 
hedge their bets ... diversify .. . spread their ad- 
vertising dollars among all the magazines in an 
industry. It seems safer. 


But is it? 


Andrew Carnegie believed exactly the reverse. His 
judgement was to “... put all your eggs in one 
basket —and then watch that basket!” We agree 
that economic considerations should govern any 
investment, including advertising. So... 


When the Number One Magazine in the electrical 
industry overshadows all others in reader prefer- 
ence by a margin of four to one or better . .. when 
it reaches up to 92%** of all your prospects... 
when the cost of adding a second or third publica- 


tion is overwhelmingly out of proportion to the 
insignificant amount of unduplicated coverage it 
adds ... then there is only one best buy, and your 
strategy is clear. 


Have something to say. Say it big. Say it often. 
And say it from the spotlighted center of the stage 
— the pages of Electrical World. 


A lot of our advertisers do just this. More than 
half of them, for example, used Electrical World 
exclusively last year, and sixty-three of them have 
for five years or more — with schedules up to 52 
pages a year. 


Egg-wise, they prefer “the big basket.”” We think 
you will, too. 


** Based on manufacturers’ surveys 


‘Electrical 
World 





Looking at the company . . First stop on Crouse-Hinds employe plant tours is to see 
slide film giving company history and showing plant operations. Mrs. Ellen Van Dusen, 
head of company communications, is at left rear. 


Company communications 


Introducing your 
people to your plant 


Crouse-Hinds’ plant tour program for employes pays off in 


higher quality products, reduction of scrap and waste 


and improved productivity. Here’s how it was done . . 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= A woman assembler in a Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturing plant 
kicked an entire communications 
program loose with a chance re- 
mark to the company president. For 
more than ten years she had en- 
tered the plant in the morning, 
walked up a flight of stairs, worked 
her shift, walked down the stairs 
and out the door at night. 

On the eve of her retirement she 
said to the company president: “My 
only regret is that, in the ten years 
I’ve worked here, I never was able 
to see the plant.” 

Today, some months later, em- 
ployes of Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
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cuse manufacturer of condulets, 
floodlights, airport lighting equip- 
ment and traffic signals, are en- 
gaged in a year-long program of 
employe plant tours. Arranged by 
Ellen W. Van Dusen, C-H’s alert 
communications chief, the program 
has already begun to pay off in 
terms of greater employe interest 
in company affairs and a fuller un- 
derstanding of the complexities of 
the business itself. Such results 
have real value. 

Before the program emerged 
from the blueprint stage, editor 
Van Dusen had the objectives cor- 
ralled on paper. As a guide to others 
who might wish to undertake a 
large-scale but highly effective 


communications project, here they 
are: 

1. Acquaint employes with the 
manufacture of the product. 


2. Inform employes about the com- 
pany’s financial status, policies and 
problems. 


3. Present basic economic informa- 
tion on profits, taxes, competition 
and product distribution. 


4. Appeal to all in helping to meet 
day-to-day production situations. 


5. Provide an opportunity for each 
employe to see how his job fits into 
the over-all picture. 


Year-long projects . . Every day 
ten men and women are invited 
to take in a plant tour. No more 
than one employe is selected from 
a single department, and every 
effort is made to arrange the groups 
so that newcomers to the company 
may mingle with those of long 
service. Supervisors advise on se- 
lections, and actual invitations are 
issued so the employe doesn’t feel 
he is being asked to a casual gath- 
ering. With 50 employes a week 
participating in the program, C-H 
figures it will take a year to com- 
plete it. 

Tour employes gather in a con- 
ference room where they view first 
a 20-minute slide film in color. 
These cover briefly the company’s 
history and the pictorial flow chart 
of plant production so that, in the 
physical tour made later, the view- 
er has a clearer idea of what he’s 
seeing. Because of noisy areas in 
the foundry, detailed, step-by-step 
slides show how a core and mold 
are made. A quick preview of each 
department is given to fix the tour 
route firmly in the employe’s mind, 
and concluding slides show the in- 
stallation of finished C-H products. 

To broaden participation, retired 
employes have been invited to serve 
as tour guides. These men—all 
foundrymen or factory workers— 
have been thoroughly trained and 
will be kept up to date on any new 
processes, methods or machinery in- 
stalled during the life of the pro- 
gram. 


Costs and profits . . The tour re- 
quires roughly an hour and a half, 
Continued on page 120 
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WHY? 

A great need has existed for a medium 
whereby the developments in the field of 
instrumentation and electronics could 
reach thousands of workers in the med- 
ical and biological fields. 

Up to now, this field has received ‘‘piece- 
meal"’ attention by publications. 

But now... MEDICAL ELECTRONICS 
NEWS makes its debut as the ONLY 
publication exclusively devoted to serv- 
ing the interests of the bio-medical in- 
strumentation and electronic field. 


CIRCULATION: 


Each issue of MEN will reach more 
than 30,000 doctors and technicians ac- 
tive in clinie and hospital research, med- 


gs 


ELECTRONICS 
NEWS 


Is coming... 

to fill a positive, specialized | 
need in the bio-medical 
instrumentation and electronic 


field... A NEW BI-MONTHLY NEWS TABLOID 
DIRECTED TO OVER 30,000 MEDICAL MEN 
AND TECHNICIANS WITH BUYING AUTHORITY ... 





| ain) 
MEDICAL 
ELECTRONICS 
NEWS 











FIRST ISSUE | 
JULY, 1958 





EDITORIAL POLICY: 


MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS will 


ical and biological research institutes, 
medical schools, public health research 
laboratories, therapy, air pollution, ete. 


And this guaranteed 30,000 distribution 
will comprise customers of recognized 
equipment suppliers. 

This, in effect, means virtual blanket 
coverage of the entire medical and bio- 
logical research market for any national 
advertiser. If you are a manufacturer of 
scientific instruments and apparatus 
purchased and used by individuals in 
bio-medical laboratories of research and 
industry, MEN offers you the largest 
available group of actual authenticated 
prospective buyers of medical and bio- 
logical instruments and electronics 
devices. 
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editorially provide a means whereby the 
results and techniques of the instrumen- 
tation and electronics specialities can be 
made more generally available. 


As part of its editorial scope, each issue 
will report to its audience of 30,000 
proved buyers and prospects, the new in- 
struments, new methods, and new de- 
velopments in the field of instrumenta- 
tion and electronics. This means alert, 
responsive readership . and coupled 
with the use of distributors’ lists in 
strategic trading areas, MEN gives you 
the greatest value possible per adver- 
tising dollar! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


another INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO. publication 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION ¢ 


MILITARY AUTOMATION « 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS «+ 


845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


1 & A BUYERS’ GUIDE « 


MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS 


February 1958 @ 119 





EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, | 


REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 


Tey bit 
LOWEST RATES 


Twelve 1/9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 10,000 inquiries 
per month. 
46.3% from engineers. 
17.2% from contractors. 
11.8% from superintendents. 
7.07% from foremen. 
6.54% from officials. 
4.6% from OEM's. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


for 
@ DRILLING @ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING @ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING @ PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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| COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 118 


and the guides’ spiel takes on a 
constructive flavor as they relate 
machinery and equipment to profit, 
competition, quality and customer 
satisfaction. In a department where 
many new specialized machines 
have been installed in recent years, 
guides point out cost of machines 
and of tooling. They emphasize how 
much it takes to provide an op- 
erator with a job. And they remind 
listeners that, since these new ma- 
chines can produce parts at a great- 
er rate than the old, the company 
can hold prices down and stay more 
competitive. 

High point of the program is a 
luncheon where the group of ten is 
welcomed by a company executive, 
who acts as host. Following the 
luncheon, each host outlines in a 
15-minute talk the business struc- 
ture of the company, dwelling brief- 
ly on company ownership, sales 
figures, payrolls, material costs, 
taxes and profits, as well as the 
company’s plans for the future. A 
question-and-answer period fol- 
lows. 

Officials have been deeply im- 
pressed with the character and 
sincerity of the employes’ questions. 
Some of the areas opened for dis- 
cussion are stock ownership for 
employes; inspection improvement; 
unionization (C-H is not or- 
ganized); benefits to retired em- 
ployes; distribution and customer 
relations. The sentiment among the 
official hosts is that employes 
“open up” in small groups, and that 
they incline to be silent if the group 
is large. If a question can’t be an- 
swered on the spot, the host takes 
down the man’s name and digs up 
the answer for him later. Thus, 
no employe gets a “brush-off.” 

A clue to the need for greater 
employe information was found in 
an Opinion Research Corp. study 
made a year earlier. In the course 
of digging out employe viewpoints, 
surveyors discovered that nearly 
half of the employe group wanted 
more basic information about the 
company. The new program, officials 
feel, is giving it to them. 


One-woman job . . The program 
was developed as a project of the 


employe communications section of 
the company and was handled as 
an extra communications under- 
taking by Mrs. Van Dusen, editor 
of the company’s monthly employe 
magazine, “The Family Circle.” 
Because she recognized that a year- 
long program can die in midstream 
if it isn’t well planned and in- 
telligently launched, she followed 
through every preparatory detail. 
She planned the pictures for the 
slides, went with the photographers 
to direct what she wanted, wrote 
the script to go with the slides and 
tape recorded it (since she could 
not possibly be on hand every 
morning for a year to deliver the 
spiel in person). 

Knowing that, to a large extent, 
the success of a plant tour depends 
upon the guides, she developed all 
the material necessary for them, 
trained them _ personally, and 
coached them not only in the con- 
ference room but followed them 
with their groups for several days 
just to make certain that their on- 
the-spot performance was smooth. 
The economic information outlined 
by the various executive hosts was 
also prepared by Mrs. Van Dusen 
in skeleton form, so that the mes- 
sages would be uniform. 


Worth its high costs . . Is this 
around-the-calendar program at 
Crouse-Hinds costly? Yes, par- 
ticularly in terms of man _ hours. 
The tools of communication them- 
selves were not costly, but when 
you take 2,500 people off the job 
during a year for an hour and a 
half, the cost amounts to some- 
thing. Rewards, however, are sub- 
stantial and immediate. They can- 
not be measured strictly in dollars 
and cents, but they can be readily 
measured in over-all savings—re- 
duction of scrap and waste, better 
safety performance, higher quality, 
fewer rejects, improved produc- 
tivity. And you can add to that a 
better plant spirit, something of 
high value no accountant can 
measure in terms of money. 
Crouse-Hinds management is well 
pleased with the program. In the 
opinion of one official, it is the best 
two-way communications device 
the company has ever developed. 
They wish they had gone into it 
sooner. e 





For a Double-Barrelled sales attack 
the Convention Issue of 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 


is a must... 


Here's your chance to give that double punch to your sales efforts tied in with the 
1958 American Ceramic Society National Convention. Chances are you have a vital 
interest in one or more fields included in the five-billion dollar Ceramic Field... 
chances are you'll have men at the Society's National Convention in Pittsburgh April 
27 to May |. So back up that effort with an ad in the BULLETIN. 








AMERICAN 


eramic 


SOCIETY 


ulletin 


The BULLETIN is the only ceramic publication that provides com- 
plete vertical and horizontal coverage of the industry . . . that is, 
it reaches men in all BRANCHES and all LEVELS. This unique and 
valuable coverage is because the BULLETIN is the official publica- 
tion of the American Ceramic Society. You'll reach men in all these 


fields: 
GLASS * WHITE WARES « REFRACTORIES « ELECTRONICS 
STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS « ENAMEL ° ABRASIVES 
CEMENTS « EDUCATION + MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


Deadline for the April CONVENTION ISSUE is March 7, 1958! 
Get your reservation in now! 


Remember: More ceramists read the BULLETIN than any 6 800! 
td . 


other Ceramic Publication over 


The American Ceramic Society 


4055 North High Street Columbus 14, Ohio Phone: AM 8-8645 
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WHY FOREIGN-BORN IDEAS 
BUILD HIGH 
READER INTEREST 


Have you read about Sweden’s new high-voltage dc transmission system? 
Do you know how Italy is flooding glaciers to increase hydro output? Have 
you heard about the world’s first underground steam-electric station? Do you 
know what foreign power companies are doing about nuclear power? 


If you are a key man in one of the nation’s leading electric power companies, 
you want to know about these developments. That’s why the editor of EL&P 
finds himself in Europe every year looking under power plants for foreign-born 
ideas. Readers want this information. And with EL&P the reader is the “boss.” 


We've made it our job to report on foreign power developments — been doing 
it for five years. Six to eight months go into the preparation of the annual 
Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. And it has paid off in the 
high readership this issue enjoys. Look at the Starch editorial readership 
report of last year’s issue shown below. 


Burning shoe leather in Europe is one of the ways EL&P serves its readers. 
It is one of the reasons why your sales story should be in every issue of EL&P. 
We don’t go to Europe to get editorial material for every issue but the same 
care and attention goes into the making of every one of them. Readers know 
this. That’s why the readership of EL&P is constantly high. Haywood Publishing 
Co., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Starch Survey Shows EL&P’s Foreign Practices Issue 
Gets Readership Like This 


Percentage of Readers Who had 


Read Read 
Some Most 





Page Editorial (1957 Foreign Practices Issue) Noted 





54 Grand Dixence — A Hydro Project of Colossal Proportions 61% 50% 31% 
63 Public and Private Power Pool Profitable in Norway 73 59 31 
70 Italian Dam Floods Glacier Face; Accelerates 
Runoff, Boosting Hydro Output 52 39 18 
84 Swiss Power is Keyed to Exchange with Neighbors 55 4] 26 
98 First German Coal-Fired Gas-Turbine Plant 
Comes Into Operation 32 26 16 
104 High-Voltage D-C Transmission Given 
New Impetus in Sweden 61 56 38 
Sweden’s High Voltage Network Entails 
Special Technical Problems 40 16 
Field Tests Show Single-Phase High-Speed Reclosure 
Justifiable at Higher Voltages 38 15 
A Small Nation’s Approach to Nuclear Energy 52 26 
Electric Power Ushers in a New Era for Greece 41 20 
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' FOREIGN PRACTICES ISSUE 


§ out March 25 closes Feb. 25 : 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The, Electric Power industry EXCLUSIVELY! 
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Key men in the nation’s leading electric utilities read EL&P’s Foreign Practices 
Issue for news about projects like this Willington Steam-Electric Station now 


under construction in England. 


EL&P’s editor in Europe. P. B. Garrett (left) discussing electric power developments 
with representatives of England’s Central Electric Authority, Mr. F. J. Lane (center) 
and Mr. E. S. Booth (right). 











Business paper ad volume 
drops 8.5% in January 





= In January, 1958, advertising 
volume in business papers dropped 
by 3,456 pages, or 8.5%. This was 
the sharpest set-back for a single 
month since December 1949, when, 
in its January, 1950, issue, IM re- 
ported a decrease of 10.4%. 
This downward trend began actu- 
NOTE: (1) The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. ally with the November, 1957, vol- 
(2) All publications listed below are monthlies and have standard 7x10” advertis- ume, when after a steady growth 
ing pages, except where otherwise noted. during the first 10 months of 1957, 
business paper advertising dipped 
slightly, by 0.4%, for the month. 
Industrial papers took the brunt 
of this January decline. Their vol- 
ume dropped by 3,112 pages, or 
11.4%. Trade papers were down 
480 pages (8.3%), and, product 
news publications, down 63 1/9- 


January /volume 8.5% (in pages) under 1957 page units (2.1%). 


1958 pagechange % change 





However, two groups of business 
Industrial 126 27 238 3,11 mL papers maintained a healthy edge 


2.1 over January, 1957. Class publica- 
83 tions were 145 pages (4.6%) ahead 
for the month, and the export group 
i , * picked up after its December loss, 
Export _ 144l 3 ‘ 8 + 33 showing a gain of 54 pages (3.9%) 
Total a ’ 8.5 for January, 1958, over the same 
*1/9 page units month of last year. 


Product News* 
Trade 


Class aed ~ 3,3 16 + 145 ee 46 


January pages 
Industrial group 1958 1957 Industrial group 





Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
Air Force 

American Aviation (bi-w.) 
American Boxmaker 

American Brewer 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
American Gas Journal 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Milk Review 
American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automation 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Aviation Age® 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 

Bedding 

Better Roads 

Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Products 
Butane-Propane News 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 


69 Coal Age 

7 Coal Utilization 

Combustion 

Commercial Car Journal 
Concrete Products 

Construction (bi-w.) 

Construction Bulletin 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 
Constructioneer (w.) 
Construction Equipment 
Construction Methods & Equipment’ 
Construction News Public Works Issue (bi-w.) 
Constructor 

Consulting Engineer 

yontractors & Engineers (934x14) (7x10 ad units) 
Control Engineering 

Dairy Record 

Design News (bi-w.) 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress (9x12) 

Dixie Contractor (w.) 

Drilling - 

Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 
Electrical Construction & Mnitce. 
Electrical Design News 
Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w.) 

Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
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Carbide Engineering 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 
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Electronic Equipment 

Electronics (tri-mo.)° 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer 

Factory Management & Mntce. 

Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 
Fire Engineering = 3 


Continued on page 126 































1957 
yep 4946 was our Biggest year, ever! 


and our 17th consecutive year of Advertising Leadership 





PIT AND QUARRY ... the leading publication read by and serving 
producers in the cement, crushed stone, sand and gravel, lime, 
gypsum, and others in the nonmetallic mineral field. 





TOTAL PAGES BY YEARS 





1956 1957 
PIT AND QUARRY 1,870 2,086 
SECOND PUBLICATION 1,428 1,545 








PIT and QUARRY Lead 442 541 

















| || MODERN CONCRETE 521 574 
Bare || SECOND PUBLICATION 461 461 


MODERN CONCRETE Lead 60 113 

















COMBINED Lead 502 654 


MODERN CONCRETE .. . goes directly to every known plant owner 
and operator of concrete block, ready-mix, concrete pipe, pre- 
stressed concrete and concrete masonry. 

















Year-after-year of record-breaking advertising volume cannot be attributed to mere 
coincidence . . . Especially when you look at 1957 as a year of DUAL LEADERSHIP... 
with both PIT AND QUARRY and MODERN CONCRETE setting new 
advertising volume records! This leadership, is a direct reflection of outstanding editorial 


efforts which creates readership resulting in excellent benefits to both readers and advertisers. 


BPA * NBP 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e« CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PIT AND QUARRY e PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG 
MODERN CONCRETE e CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK e EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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Industrial group 


Industrial group 





Fleet Owner siehilclaceptid 

Food Engineering —— ~~ ~~ 
eer ee ee nee 
Food Processing 

Foundry 

Gas 

Gas Age (bi-w.) 

Graphic Arts Monthly ( (4Yox6Y/2)" 
Grinding & Finishing 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning , 
House & Home 2 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Development : 
Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 

Inland Printer 

International Oilman 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal - 

Leather & Shoes (w.) 

LP-Gas 

Lumberman .- 

Machine & Tool Blue Book “(4Ypx6Y/2) - 


Hitchcock’s Machine & Tool Directory ( es 


Machine Design (bi-w.) ~~. 
Machinery 


Maintenance (1114x114) (7x10 ad units) 


Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering/Log - 

Materials in Design Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering —- 
Mechanization 

Metal Finishing ithe ee: 
Metal Products Manufacturing _ 

Ne ETT eeaee Deke ae eee 
Metalworking : 

Michigan Contractor & Buil lder (w.) - 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 

Milk Dealer — 

Milk Products Journal . 

ie Ge Py 

Mining Engineering —_ 

Mining World 

Missiles & Rockets 5 
Mississippi Valley Contractor - 
Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Concrete — 

Modern Industrial Press - 

Modern Machine Shop (4'/ox61/) 
Modern Materials Handling 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads aie ? 
National Bottlers’ Gazette IES 


National Petroleum News ~~ ~~~... 


National Provisioner (w.) ce Ie 
National Safety News — 


New England Construction (bi-w.) a nce 
Cpe ee PIO COPD oo 


Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Package Engineering — 

Packaging Parade (93x12) 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter — 
ey a eee Be eee eee 
Paper Mill News (w.) —~-—-~~--.-..-- 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) - 
Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner Se eee 
ek EE a ee een are 
Pipe Line Industry ——~- 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant aie nye Pre 

Plant Engineering 

Plating 

Power : 

Power Eacineering anata 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine ———- * 
Proceedings of the I. R. EB 
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141 
214 
646 
254 
185 


7 
/ 


14 
86 
132 
107 
65 


Product Engineering (w.) 





Production 





Production Equipment 








Products Finishing (4!/2x6!/2) _ 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works 

Pulp & Paper -_. 

Purchasing —.. 

Purchasing News “(bi-w.) 


Quick Frozen Foods® — AGE test 


Railway Age (w.) — 
Railway Freight Traffic - 


Railway Locomotives & Cars —. Adin Pettitt Hota t 


Railway Purchases & Stores —.. 


Railway Signaling & Communications _ ie a 
Railway Track 4 Structures — $$... 
Pe te ONE he 


Rock Products 


Rocky Mountain Construction (semi-mo.) : 


Rural Roads (bi-mo.) - 
SAE Journal * 
Signal 

Southern Lumber Journal - 


Southern Lumberman (semi- mo.) _ 


Southern Power & Industry - : 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) - 


SE, RITE NAT 


Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi- mo.) - 
Telephony (w.) - ; 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries — 

Textile World 

Timberman eS SW Ki 

Tool Engineer —. : 

Tooling & Production — ~~~. 
tees  Werd twa We 
Veneers & Plywood —.._- 
Wastes Engineering 


Woter & Sewage Wake 
Water Works Enginesring — 
I 


Western Builder (w.) 


Western Canner & Packer 


Western Construction 

Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel World - 
Western Metals . 
Wood Worker - Z 
Woodworking Digest 

World Oil 


World Petroleum (9x12) 


Total 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") 


7x10" pages. 


Product News group 


.. 24,126 27,238 


Volume figures for product news sadeicdiies ‘gelitieaitalit are re- 


. not in standard 


January pages 


1958 


1957 





Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Equipment 
Industrial Equipment News -. 


Industrial Maintenance & Plant | Operation ms ee 
RE ae | a eee on eee ae 
New Gankowent ‘Digit: oo te 


Plastics World 


Product Design & Development | is RA TiSee eee Saks 


Transportation Supply News 


Total 


Trade group 


236 
730 
261 
117 
612 
298 
348 
176 


2,918 


196 
272 
738 
218 

60 
642 
366 
333 
156 


2,981 


January pages 


1958 


1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News (w.) 
(101/4x14) 


765 





American Artisan 





American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchar.diser (bi-w.) 


7234 





American Paper Merchant 





Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) —.... 


81 
183 


307 

41 
163 
110 


~ Continued on page 128 




















New indoor filter pools at Louisville’s water treatment plant 


HENRY M. GERBER 


Will Louisville’s $12 Million 
Program Increase Your Municipal Sales ? 


Louisville, Kentucky, (pop. 369,129) is spend- 
ing $12,000,000 to double its water supply 
facilities. To get a piece of this business you'll 
have to make your sale to the city-owned Louis- 
ville Water Company and its President, Henry 
M. Gerber. And there’s more than one way 
through Mr. Gerber’s door. 





The Louisville police will not arrest your 
salesman for trying to call on Mr. Gerber, but 
sometimes he is pretty busy. That’s why over 400 
manufacturers advertise in THE AMERICAN 
CITY each year, because they know it’s an easy 
way through the doors of municipal engineers 
and managers. Mr. Gerber says: “I find THE 
AMERICAN CITY extremely valuable, because 
its engineering articles on water works problems 
are so practical. Advertising in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY convinces me of the reliability of 
the suppliers and has influenced purchasing 
decisions.” 

Louisville will keep on growing. Mr. Gerber 
will keep on reading THE AMERICAN CITY. 
Make sure he sees your ad, 12 times a year. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N_-Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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January pages 


1958 


1957 


January pages 


Class group 1958 1957 





tration Edition Combinations 
39 Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 

leaning & Laundry Age (11x15) (7x10 ad units) 
Sleaning Laundry World 
Yontractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm Equipment Retailing 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 
Florists’ Review (w.) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 
Hatchery & Feed 
Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning News 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Industrial Distribution 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning 
Mass Transportation 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Service (43/4x63/4) 
NJ (National Jeweler) 
Office Appliances 
Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Wholesaler 
Progressive Grocer : 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age 
Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Western Farm Equipment 
Wood Construction & Building Materialist 


Tot 


otal 


Class group 


108 


29 
91 


98 


51 


NON Or OOWDO ND 
SNOW W he OD SP 


142 


31 
108 
109 
122 

40 

3 

34 

66 


January pages 


1958 


1957 





Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) 

Advertising Requirements 

American Funeral Director 

American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 

Buildings : 

Chain Store Age — Restaurant Fountain Editions 

College & University Business 

Dental Survey a 

Fast Food 

Finance 3 

Hospital Management 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Management 

Institutional Feeding & Housing (1114x1114) 
(7x10 ad units) 

Interiors : . eee 

Journal of the American Medical Assn. (w.) 

Law & Order 

Medical Economics (414x634) (bi-w.) 

Modern Beauty Shop ee 

Modern Hospital od : F 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (41/4x6%/4) 
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1245 
56 
6] 
44 
66 
60 
1209 
4] 
38 
30 
95 
48 
68 
70 
119 
97 
36 


133 
100 
481 
27 
*267 
82 
130 
336 


235 
52 
58 
46 
77 
70 

19] 
45 
33 
45 
99 
46 
65 
59 


Nation's Schools : 74 98 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) , 85 85 
Scholastic Coach Se TENET ae Ye 51 42 
School Executive — Educational Business 93 100 
What's New in Home Economics 66 50 


Total 3,308 3,163 


January pages 


Export group 1958 1957 





Agricultura de las Americas 102 31 
American Automobile 50 60 
American Exporter (2 editions) 368 342 
American Exporter Industrial (2 editions) 195 225 
Automotive World (2 editions) 88 72 
Automovil Americano 60 66 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 28 37 
Embotelladcr (bi-mo.) 40 33 
Farmaceutico 31 27 
Hacienda (2 editions) 73 106 
El Hospital ll 12 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 53 37 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 34 
Management Digest—Latin American Edition 24 
Management Digest—Overseas Edition 32 
Petroleo Interamericano 54 
Pharmacy International 19 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 20 
Revista Industrial 45 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 20 
Textiles Panamericanos 32 
World Construction 22 
World Mining 40 


Total 1,441 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
SIncludes special issue “Estimated "Two issues “Three issues 
‘Four issues "Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 
Western section. 


*Aviation Age . . 1957 figures include advertising in “Aviation 
Operations” section which became a separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January 1958. 


‘Construction Methods & Equipment . . 1957 regular issue featured 
coverage of ‘Road Show” not repeated this yedr. 


“Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 


ported as pages. 


“Electronics « . 1957 November volume and 1l-mos. total were 
incorrectly reported in Dec. IM. Should have been: 351 pages for 
November; 4713 pages for 11-mos. total. 

“Graphic Arts Monthly . . pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
units are based on 4x55/g" page size. 


“Quick Frozen Foods . . January 1957 figure includes coverage of 
the industry’s convention. 


Continued on page 128B 





Need help in planning? 


© Two IM articles, particularly valuable in planning 
marketing programs, now are available in reprint form. 
They are: “446 Checkpoints for Marketing Planning” and 
“How to Evaluate Your Promotion Program.” Each of 
these reprints costs 25¢. Write: Reprint Editor, Indus- 


trial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















There are many MACHINE DESIGN readers in 
industry today who make it their business to 
know you intimately ... your strength, how far 
you can reach, how well you can use your hands. 


This is ‘‘Human Engineering’’, typical of many 
fields where MACHINE DESIGN is the favorite 
source of basic engineering information. 

Its products are such wonderful conveniences as 
the pushbutton drive in your automobile, 
one-knob tuning on your TV, your telephone dial. 


And because MACHINE DESIGN plays an 
important part in developments like these, it is 
also an outstanding “‘salesman’”’ of the products, 
components, materials and finishes engineers 
need to bring their ideas to life. 


Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN gets high 
readership. Starch and Ad Gage studies show 
increases as high as 55% in average readership of 
advertisements over the past two years. 


Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN pulls inquiries 
in volume. Inquiry production has grown 40% in 
the past year, tripled over the past two years. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 
That’s why it belongs on your 1958 
advertising schedule. 


a [Penton publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 





AT NO INCREASE 
IN RATES 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTUR- 

ER now blankets the entire 

home appliance AND home 

entertainment manufactur- 

ing industry . . . starting 

with the January 1958 is- 

sue. Now serving an 11 bil- 

lion dollar annual market 

(8 billion appliances — 3 

billion radio, TV, HiFi). AP- 

PLIANCE MANUFACTURER increases its coverage 
from 15,083 to 17,500 key management, design, en- 
gineering, production, assembly, purchasing and 
merchandising readers. 


Your advertisement in APPLIANCE MANUFACTUR- 
ER is the most economical way to sell materials, 
component parts, packaging, plant equipment and 
services to the country’s third largest fabricating 
industry. 


11 billion dollars for 100 million units is 1957's 
anticipated home appliance, radio, TV and HiFi 
sales. Within the next decade, sales are expected to 
double. Consider, for example, the potential in such 
items as radar ranges, electronic air filters, electron- 
ic garage door openers, etc., besides radio, TV and 
HiFi. 

Extensive new electronic editorial coverage . . . di- 
rected by Victor Petchul, Editor, and a new Tech- 
nical Electronic Editor . . . augmented by a staff 
experienced in covering design, engineering and 
production in appliance manufacturing . . . assures 
informative, interesting reading. 


Help yourself to a generous share of this big 
market by advertising in 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER in 1958. 


Write for complete details. 








APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


A WATSON PUBLICATION 
201 North Wells St. @ Chicago 6, Ill. @ Phone: State 2-4121 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried S or more pages of classified ad 
rtising in their January, 1958, issues 


isted alphabetically: 


American Funeral Director 
: ican Machinist 
ve News 

\viation Week 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
vanner & Freezer 
yhemical & Engineering ! 
shemical Engineering 

roal Age 
onstruction Bulletin 

nstruction Digest 
stri 


n tloneer 





ie 


How about this for the bottoms of 


coffee cups? 





sr 


g 
“1 


| FORUM 


Is ‘Operations Research’ the key 
to better management? 


We hear a lot these days about “Operations Research.” 
And we probably will hear a lot more. One definition of this 
comparatively new business term is: “‘The application of dy- 
namic mathematics to the solution of business problems.” This 
involves setting up mathematical symbols to represent various 
business factors, and then manipulating these symbols by dy- 
namic mathematics to arrive at objective conclusions on which 


to base decisions. 


To find out how much use industrial management is mak- 
ing of OR, IM asked several executives to comment on the 
technique and our definition of it. One conclusion drawn from 
our poll is that OR is one of the least known of modern busi- 
ness techniques. We say this because several of the top man- 
agement men said they did not know enough about OR to com- 
ment on it. However, the comments below from three execu- 
tives will give some insight into the advantages of OR and 
some of the problems that come with its use. 


How Westinghouse uses 
‘Qperations Research’ 


By Gwilym A. Price 
Board Chairman 
Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


= We have found that operations 
research can serve as a useful tool 
to provide management with guides 
for making more objective decisions 
where the problems can be analyzed 
quantitatively. Our most successful 
use of this new management tech- 
nique has been for inventory con- 
trol. 

We have developed inventory 
control procedures that when com- 
bined, give us the lowest possible 
cost for such cost items as: carrying 
charges, reordering, stockout, pro- 
duction rate-changes, overtime, in- 
ventory quantities, order quantities, 


and the best production rate, prod- 
uct mix and inventory distribution. 
Currently, much study is _ being 
made of the problem of improving 
methods of job shop scheduling. 

These uses of operations research 
are at the administrative level 
rather than at the policy forming 
level. We hope that some day oper- 
ations research can be of assistance 
to top management in making some 
of the extremely complex decisions 
required in setting broad policies. 
For the present, however, there 
seems to be a plentiful supply of 
problems at the administrative level 
which are less complex and, there- 
fore, more immediately capable of 
solution. To date, operations re- 
search has found its greatest use in 
putting into practice management 
policies, not in the formulation of 
policies. 

Obviously, operations research 
can never replace a competent ad- 
ministrator. There is no indication 
that it intends to do this. But, it can 
be an extremely useful tool for 
analyzing quantitative problems, 


and through such analyses, the ad- 
ministrator is better able to under- 
stand the complex interrelation 
among a number of variables. We 
will continue to study operations 
research techniques, and we intend 
to use these wherever they can be 
shown to be profitable. 


Makes partial use of 
OR in decision-making 


By John Hilldring 
President 
General Aniline 
& Film Corp. 
New York 


= If we accept as a definition of 
Operations Research, “The applica- 
tion of the rules of dynamic mathe- 
matics to the solution of business 
problems”, then OR has not been 
used in our company to date. This 
does not mean to imply that we 
quarrel with this definition, nor 
does it mean that we regard OR as 
being unimportant or undesirable. 
On the contrary, OR is undoubtedly 
a valuable management tool when 
a company is properly staffed and 
equipped to undertake it. 

Our position can be likened to 
that of a carpenter with a rather 
complete set of tools, who is faced 
with the possibility of buying a new 
expensive tool—one with which he 
is not completely familiar and from 
which he cannot predict accurately 
the extent to which he will profit. 
He can build a good house without 
buying the tool and probably could 
build a better one if he did. We, in 
our company, believe that there is 
much room for improvement in the 
way we use the tools we now have, 
and that there are other more rudi- 
mentary tools that we must pur- 
chase, prior to embarking on an OR 
program. 

If we regard OR more broadly as 
an approach, or a method of think- 
ing in arriving at business decisions, 
then to an extent we use OR in our 
company. In every important busi- 
ness decision that we make, we 
attempt to have as complete an 
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steel producing 


business Y, 


lron & Steel Engineer 


1629 


ADVERTISING 
PAGES 
1414 
EDITORIAL 
PAGES 


You can’t buy better than 
the best—and in steel pro- 
ducing industry coverage, 
that’s the IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER. Biggest in 
number of advertising pages 

. biggest in number of 
editorial pages directed ex- 
clusively to steel producers 
.. . three times bigger in cir- 
culation than any vertical 
monthly magazine for the 
industry. WRITE for market 
and media data. 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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analysis of facts to back up the de- 
cision as is possible, within the 
limits of availability of time, man- 
power and equipment. 

Perhaps the best way of describ- 
ing the extent to which we use OR 
in our company is to consider the 
two extremes in intelligent deci- 
sion-making. One extreme might be 
the intuitive or hunch method for 
making decisions, and the other the 
OR method, using techniques such 
as linear programming, game theory, 
queueing theory and so forth to ar- 
rive at optimum decisions. We op- 
erate between these extremes. 

For example, decisions on sig- 
nificant capital expenditures must 
be justified by comprehensive anal- 
Chemical 
processes are continuously studied 
conditions. 


yses and _ projections. 


to arrive at optimum 
Another example is the use of task 
forces in our operating divisions to 
attack particularly knotty problems. 
Thus, while we have not yet added 
OR to our kit of management tools 
in a precisely defined sense, we do 
embrace its desirability and cur- 
rently use tools somewhat less sci- 


entific or mathematical in nature. 


Points to urgent 
need for OR 


By Walter W. Finke* 


President 

rresiaent 

n r 
latamatic Dix 

Vatamatic Viv 

Minnear 


Honeywell 


# There is no escaping the fact that 
this already highly automated 
economy of ours has put new and 
severe demands on today’s execu- 
tive. Sheer bigness, product and 
market diversification, the automa- 
tion of production — all of these 
have added new problems, new un- 
certainties, new inflexible consid- 
erations. 

Events move at a startling pace. 
And the telescoping of time places a 
new burden on management. It de- 


*From a talk at a special American Man- 
agement Association conference on ‘’Op- 


erations Research.” 


mands an intelligent willingness to 
deal each day with the future — not 
to wait for it to arrive — lest we 
competitive standing, or 
jeopardize the continued success of 


sacrifice 


our business. 

To cope with these mushrooming 
complications, to keep from getting 
lost in a labyrinth of detail, today’s 
executive needs a tool and a tech- 
nique that can reduce that host of 
factors, considerations, and alterna- 
tives involved in the decisions he 
must make, to terms that he can 
understand and rely on as guides. 

“Operations Research,” a_ tech- 
nique of analysis which developed 
during and after World War II, can 
fulfill that need. 

It is essentially a method of 
studying the operation of a system. 
Using mathematical analysis, _ it 
seeks underlying principles and de- 
conclusions which indicate 
results of various 


velops 
the probable 
courses of action. 

Its most useful application is to 
complex problems where many fac- 
tors are involved and where the ele- 
ments of a problem can be meas- 
ured and described in quantitative 
terms. 

Utilizing all applicable scientific 
tools, it provides executives with 
integrated facts that collectively 
form a quantitative basis for deci- 
sions regarding under 
their control. 

The support of “Operations Re- 
search” — the scientific method — 
will move us to a sounder compre- 
hension of administration in its 
broadest sense. It is perhaps the best 
developed and most important as- 
pect of the trend toward industry’s 
use of scientific analysis. It provides 
us with the technique for upgrading 
our decision-making’ processes, our 
administrative skills and all that is 
related to them. ® 


operations 





CONVEYORS 
ws — POWER 
_ TRANSMISSI 


Market Data on 








the sales potentials of seven product groups 
used in and bought by the pulp and paper industries 


As a service to industrial marketers, Paper TRADE 
JOURNAL has sponsored a number of studies on the 
purchase and use of specific product groups. Many of 
these reveal significant trends. Most of the studies 
show amount in use and annual consumption in units 
and dollars. 


Studies are conducted for PAPER TRADE JOURNAL by 
John D. Fosdick, research specialist, who asks pene- 
trating questions of a panel of technical and produc- 
tion executives in pulp and paper mills throughout the 
U. S. These men have been carefully selected to repre- 
sent all types of mills. PAPER TRADE JOURNAL publishes 
the reports as the data is accumulated, and is now able 
to offer the seven reports listed. 











Market data reports 
available to 
marketing executives 


The Market for Pumps in the Pulp 
and Paper Industries. 


The Market for Process Instrumen- 
tation and Instruments in the Pulp 
and Paper Industries. 

The Market for Pipe and Fittings in 
the Pulp and Paper Industries. 

The Market for Power Transmission 
Equipment Lubrication and 
Accessories in the Pulp and Paper 
Industries. 

The Market for Conveyors in the 
Pulp and Paper Industries. 

The Market for Motors in the Pulp 
and Paper Industries. 

The Market for Valves in the Pulp 
and Paper Industries. 











Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


“the most useful paper” 


@ ® 
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wherever you look today 
you find 


PLASTICS 


wherever men work with plastics 
you find 


MODERN 


PLASTICS 


.. . the magazine of selling—for manufacturers of chemicals, 
materials, machines and equipment the plastics field can use 


—and for molders and converters of plastics. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION ABC/ABP 
...as is MODERN PACKAGING, the magazine of packaging 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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continued from p. 66 


market. 

Of course, a basic approach is to 
have the salesman report the 
amount of business he secures as 
against competition on a plant by 
plant basis. This does not provide 
complete information, because the 
salesman cannot obtain good co- 
operation from all of his customers 
and because he does not get in- 
formation from the plants he does 
not contact or is not familiar with. 
Therefore, other approaches 
needed. 

Recognition studies provide a 
good approximation of the standing 
of the company as against competi- 


are 


tors. 

One of the simplest procedures is 
to ask a representative sample in 
an industry or particular job func- 
tion—"“Do you or do you not use 
this product?” “If you were in the 
market for this product, what man- 
ufacturers would you consider buy- 
ing from?” and, “Which one would 
be your first choice?” 

This gives the opinion of various 
markets and _ buying influences 
(such as production, management, 
design, etc.) as to how the com- 
pany stands as against its com- 
petition. 

We have found in surveys of this 
kind that there is a real correlation 
between opinions the 
total amount of business that each 
company Therefore, this 
recognition technique can be of real 


these and 


secures. 


help to people who are trying to 
determine their standing in the 
market. It is quick, inexpensive and 
highly indicative of where 
stand. If management has an ex- 
alted opinion of the company’s posi- 
tion in the market, this information 


you 
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can bring them to their senses. 

On the other hand, if the com- 
pany does stand high, it will indi- 
cate how many competing manu- 
facturers are barking at its heels. 

Knowing where you and your 
competitors stand in the minds of 
prospective buyers is of real value 
in planning sales strategy. 


Task No. 3... To 
strengths and weaknesses by terri- 
tories. 

If a sales manager has 25, 50 or 
100 salesmen distributed through- 
out the country, he often wonders 
how they are doing in relation to 
competition. He could find this out, 
at least in a rough way, if he made 
his recognition study large enough 
so that it could be broken down 
by states or territories. He would 
then be able to spot quickly those 
territories where the competition 
has a significantly higher standing. 
This is desirable because the whole 
country can be surveyed simul- 
taneously and each and every terri- 
tory that is really weak will show 


determine 


up as clear as a red flag. 
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Task No. 4. . Determining market 
potential. 

This is obviously a mighty im- 
portant When I say 
market potential, I am really re- 
ferring to the total amount of avail- 
able business. 

In contacting manufacturers, I 
find this is one of the most desirable 
figures for management. They need 


objective. 


to know: 


e How big the market is so that 
future capacity of the company can 
be estimated. 
e Their dollar share of the avail- 
able business. 


® How this business breaks down 
on an industry by industry and 
territory by territory basis. 


It is essential to have an unbiased 
list and not just a list of customers 
and known prospects. Non-pros- 
pects should be included in their 
true proportion. 

What is needed is a yardstick of 
consumption for each industry 
(which includes both users and 
non-users) that can be applied to 
the basic statistics of each industry 
separately to come up with a pro- 
jected figure estimating the total 
amount of available business. 

One of the most successful tech- 
niques is the telephone canvass, 
where you have resident investiga- 
tors located at central spots through- 
out the country who call up a cross 
section of units in each industry and 
ask them straightforward and sim- 
ple questions. 

As an illustration, let’s take a 
survey of industrial lubricants made 
by McGraw-Hill Research. Our 
telephone interview went like this: 
“McGraw-Hill Research is making 
a study of industrial lubricants that 
are purchased directly from oil 
companies. To help us _ develop 
needed statistical information, not 
now available, about the kinds and 
amounts of petroleum products that 
are purchased, will you please tell 
me what is the approximate yearly 
requirement of your company for 
industrial lubricating oils, including 
hydraulic oils, but excluding auto- 
motive oils?” 

If they could give us a specific 
figure we received this information 
in terms of barrels or gallons. If 
they couldn't, asked the 
spondents to give us an approxima- 
tion in brackets. If they did not 
use any lubricating oils, we 
corded this fact too, so that we 
would get the true proportion of 
non-users. 

A high degree of cooperation is 
received to straightforward research 
of this kind as most of the people 
contacted understand the impor- 
tance of trying to determine esti- 
mates of product usage. After all, 
they have the same problem. 
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For each company contacted, we 
get a measure of size which includes 
principal product manufactured and 
number of employes. When we have 
enough replies, we can then de- 
velop a yardstick of consumption on 
an employe basis, industry-by-in- 
dustry, and can then project this 
to get the total estimated amount 
of available business. 

Such a survey gives a manufac- 
turer a clear picture of the relative 
size of each of the markets that buy 
his type of product, how they are 
distributed geographically and how 
he is doing relative to the total. 
From an _ advertiser’s standpoint, 
this helps him to identify the mar- 
kets he should advertise to and the 
types of individuals he should culti- 
vate. 


Task No. 5 .. This is an attempt 
to find out what buyers want from 
you. 

One method is a simple mail 
questionnaire to a_ representative 
list in an industry that buys your 
product asking a non-directed type 
of question such as: “When you are 
buying a product and considering 
the various makers, what particular 
construction, design, appearance or 
other features would you like to 
have included or what services do 
you expect from the manufacturer?” 

Sounds simple, but it is very 
effective because it torces the re- 
spondent to write in his own words 
tne characteristics he is looking for 
in the product and his likes and 
dislikes regarding it. You haven't 
guided him in any way, so if the 
price is a problem he will mention 
it, if service is essential he will say 
so, if the physical dimensions of a 
product must be in given ranges 
he will add this thought, if strength, 
viscosity, type of material or wnat 
have you is in his mind, he will 
note it for your consideration. 

Therefore, you will get some basic 
ideas of how to influence him to 
read your advertising and be fa- 
vorably inclined toward your prod- 
uct. 

Task No. 6. . Determining the 
best media to reach your market. 
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Here we encounter the magazine 
preference study that has been 
tested, checked, cussed and dis- 
cussed over the years. 

I have made many different tech- 
nique tests on this “What-maga- 
zines-of-all-types-do-you-read- 
regularly?” question. 

I can assure you that if properly 
engineered, tabulated and _in- 
terpreted, the advertiser making 
his own survey over his own cus- 
tomer and prospect list with an 
open question will get information 
that will help him select the media 
that will give him the greatest cov- 
erage of his markets at the lowest 
cost. 

What is more, this type of survey 

often backs up the advertiser’s 
opinion and gives him authoritative 
evidence that his selection of media 
is the right one. 
[The advertiser, of course, will also 
want to take into consideration 
other media in addition to publica- 
tions. In doing so, IM’s survey 
showing the breakdown of indus- 
trial ad budgets according to the 
various media (IM, Jan., p. 38), 
and the NIAA’s budget study might 
serve as helpful guides.—Ed.] 


Task No. 7 .. This is the jury test 
to find out what readers think about 
your advertisements. 

We have made these tests for a 
number of advertisers and agencies 
in one of two ways. Recently, for 
instance, an agency asked us to 
mail to a list of subscribers two 
advertisements for one of his clients. 
One was a comic strip treatment 
of this industrial advertiser’s sales 
story and the other was a straight- 


forward type of advertisement 


showing a large photographic illus- 
tration and concrete, informative 
text. Readers were asked which one 
they liked best and which adver- 
tisement gave them the clearest 
idea of what the advertiser did. 

The vote was three-to-one against 
the comic strip treatment and when 
asked the important question, “Any 
comments?” readers tolds us in no 
uncertain terms that they were 
engineers and adults and needed 
helpful information. They  con- 
sidered comic strips for the kids 
and for lighter moments. They felt 
their intelligence was being insulted, 
and this kept the majority of them 
from reading the comic strip treat- 
ment. However, let me _ further 
clarify this by saying that the sur- 
vey showed that this particular 
comic strip treatment wasn’t ac- 
ceptable to the readers, but it does 
not say that a cleverly conceived 
comic strip treatment might not be 
highly successful. 

In another case, we mailed an 
advertisement for an _ advertiser 
along with seven competing adver- 
tisements and asked the readers: 


@ Which of the enclosed advertise- 
ments do you find of greatest in- 
terest or value to you? 


@ What is the reason for your first 
choice preference? 

In answer to the second question, 
we received literally hundreds of 
free write-in comments which pro- 
vided a gold mine of information 
for the copywriter anxious to im- 
prove his approach, his appeals and 
to include the desired type of in- 
formation. 

Testing ads is done on a large 
scale today. The advertising scoring 
services have blossomed out over 
the last few years and have pro- 
vided a tremendous amount of raw 
material. The services providing 
this information include Starch, 
Readex, Mills Shepard, John Fos- 
dick, Gallup & Robinson, Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation, McGraw- 
Hill Research, Penton, Electrical 
West and most recently, Harvey 
Research in Rochester. [For the 
latest, most complete information 
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IN INSTRUMENTATION 


It takes electrical engineering 


Probing the ionosphere, tracking missiles, measuring ice-caps, taking the sun’s 
temperature ... instruments even verified the age of the Dead Sea scrolls. 

In fact, the sky’s no limit at all when it comes to the chores instruments can— 
and do—perform. And electrical engineers are constantly developing new ones... 
to do even bigger jobs for all industry. 


In communications and mining... power and processing . . . transportation and 
manufacturing, you’ll find electrical engineers buying and specifying the metals, 


This Perkin-Elmer ROTI (Recording Optical Track- 
+ ing Instrument), 500-inch focal length missile photo- 
“graphing system provides the U. S. Air Force Missile 
Test Center at Melbourne Beach, Florida, with 
detailed informaticn on missile flight performance. 

prs: et 


IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





{to put electricity to work 


plastics and ceramics—analyzers, recorders, oscilloscopes—everything needed to 
put electricity to work in industry, business, and at home. 


One magazine—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—can take your advertising to elec- 


trical engineers throughout the whole electrical-electronic market. NEW MARKET DATA... about the en- 


tire electrical-electronic field — and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells to a bigger market than any utility magazine, a your sales potential. Write for the 


bigger market than any design magazine—a tremendous market for every elec- 28-page booklet “‘Facts about EE”’ 


trical-electronic product! just released! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


12.3% 
INCREASE IN 
PRODUCT 


ADVERTISING 


1957 vs. 1956 











PUBLISHED BY 4X 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE QP” 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS __ 


to put advertising to work =~ @ 











& 2 
im reprints 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for eight or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you -— small orders sent only upon receip? of 
payment. 


CCbeeEeeenenenneees COOCEENLUOCUDSCOOEURUOOSCSSCUTODUOEEEEOUTOCEOOCEESOERODOREREREEOEORECCEDERERRARGOOTCOEEREREEAEOOUEOEERUCEOC CRORE RH ENORSER EERE ORES 


R332 Marketing Quiz. . .How to evaluate your promotion program — by George Black 
S your public relations and publicity program effective? Your answers 
in this quiz will provide a clearer picture of your promotion prograr 
R331 Se you're 100. . .How to promote a pany’'s ial 
A company’s first 100 years is important — and so is its 
promotion. This is the way Mueller Co. handled it without seeming to brag 
R330 How top executives help set industrial advertising budgets. . .Top 
Management Forum 
Fourteen company officials explain their methodology on working 
out company advertising budgets 
Will the ‘system’ be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe 
Dobrin 
Tomorrow’s markets will not be single companies or individuals, but 
complex industrial systems,’’ according to this provocative look into the 
future of marketing 
446 checkpoints for marketing planning — by Craig S. Rice 
This complete list of points to remember in marketing planning is an 
nvaluable aid to all marketing men. It will not do your thinking for you 
will help in avoiding omissions in planning that can lead to marketing failure 
What's wrong with the ‘new’ agency selection system? — by 
An Agencyman 
According to this leading agency man, agencies do NOT like the 
new” formula and questionnaire system for selecting new advertising 
agencies. Why? — because it opens the door for the ‘‘dog and pony 
show” type of agency pitch — exactly what it was intended to eliminate 
How to ‘automate’ your publicity program — by George W. 
Dashnau 
Here’s the easy way to handle publicity: Just write the release, and let 
your secretary do the rest 
8 b the steady push — by Charles W. Kopf 
An agencyman analyzes the mainstay - industrial marketing — business 
publication advertising, with exact details on media selection, use of 
olor, bleed, layout and many other vital elements necessary to this 
form of advertising 
How to use light touch for better publicity — by Bill DeGrace 
Humor in business is good, if you don’t try too hard and enc up laying 
egg. Here’s how one public relations agency used it effectively 
As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
K. Matulis 
Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works 
How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 
To find out whether a business publication is as cood as it readership surveys 
show, just ask yourself these 22 questions 
Do inserts attract more interest than ether ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
New gto shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — b 
there are inserts — and there are insert 
How to eteutes @ corporation — by Russell M, Sanderson 
Don't wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 
yf the company. Here are some ideas for making your mpany well-knowr 
Barnstorming with brainstorming 
A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency bra 
ding ideas on how to get more and better case 
agencies can & st their idea outpu 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 


The newest techn 








que for creat 
nd business ideas if used properly. Art 


The following reprints are available at 50c each: 


R328 Business paper ad te goes - and re —_ hes ao are Cusopen 
nual report shows 
re than half a 
ead this reprint ar 
R279 Portrait of today’ s 5 tndinanited atverthdag manager — by Merle 
Kingman 


nager, shows how rr 


R222 How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents — by Thomas 
A. Staudt 


yster 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R284 Trade show exhibits 
six art 
snow exhib ting e.g now 
ke a essful ex 
R241 Portfolio of ouneree -winning | industrial odvertising omperene 
achion oF ‘am 


R203 A oo to better ‘publicity 
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Task No. 8 . . Finally, I would 
suggest determing trends by repeat- 
ing at suitable intervals the sur- 
veys, checks or investigations I have 
previously suggested. 

From time to time you need to 
know just where you are going in 
relationship to an ever changing in- 
dustrial picture, and if you don’t 
keep your data up to date, you will 
never know that some competitor 
is sneaking up on you or where you 
are slipping. 

As I have pointed out, these 
eight surveys can be of the “do-it- 
yourself” variety, at least as far as 
supervision and control go. You 
will, of course, want to farm out 
some of the details. For instance, 
you might need publishers’ lists for 
recognition studies, because they are 
unbiased for this purpose. On the 
other hand, it is essential to use 
your own lists for magazine pref- 
erence studies. 

Market research is not an exact 
science. However, skill should be 
exercised in developing as accurate 
data as can be secured, taking the 
amount of money available into 
consideration and the use you in- 
tend making of the end material. 

The reasons for making the 
studies must be sold to manage- 
ment and the results sold to the 
sales department. Here are a few 
broad suggestions along those lines: 


> Don’t claim too much for any of 
the data you produce. Acknowledge 
that this is not absolute truth, that 











there may be some inaccuracies in 
handling returns and that many of 
them come from end users who are 
not too precise themselves. 


> Don’t antagonize the salesmen 
with your end result. Far better, 
sell them the idea that you are 
trying to help them individually. 
If you make salesmen feel that you 
are holding them up to criticism 
before management, they will find 
ways and means of discrediting 
what you do. 


> Don’t do too much and don’t try 
to do everything this month. Your 
problems have existed a long time 
and must be solved slowly. Carve 
out the essential problem to be 
solved. Try to solve this problem 
directly with a minimum of details. 
Don’t forget the salesmen will ulti- 
mately contact plants on an indi- 
vidual basis as a result of a mar- 
ket potential study, and they can 
bring in much of the information 
that might be impractical to get 
through survey methods. 

If you try to do too much, you 
will slow yourself down so much 
that you won’t get your broad ob- 
jectives carried out. 


> Use the best available research 
tools for the job. Mail, telephone 
interviewing and personal inter- 
viewing all have their place and 
all can be used when appropriate. 


> Test everything. Take nothing for 
granted. Don’t trust entirely to logi- 
cal reasons because there are many 
generally accepted viewpoints that 
turn out to be faulty under the light 
of good research. 


> Interpret your results to manage- 
ment. Of course, theoretically, 
management has the equipment to 
do this interpreting, but then they 
have other jobs to do as well. You 
will find that your results are more 
likely to be used by management 
if you analyze the statistics of any 
survey and provide an interpreta- 
tion as to what they mean and what 
to do about them. « 











Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“The importance of the petroleum 
engineer in specifying drilling mud 
products and services continues to 
grow and expand. Through his asso- 
ciation connections such as the 
Society of Petroleum Engineers of 
AIME the petroleum engineer con- 
tinually increases his technical 
knowledge and becomes increasingly 
cognizant of the need for quality 

C. A. BRYANT 


products and complete, accurate = Manager, Advertising Dept. 
Baroid Division 


technical services. Suttons tend ta. 


Baroid feels that the pages of this publication present the 
latest in factual, technical, well organized information to this 
important group of engineers. 


This group is one that we want our message to reach. There- 
fore, we use the JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOL- 
OGY as a presentation medium. 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


circulation has increased more than 180% since 1950. During 
the same period, its advertising volume has increased over 
400%. 


This growth is a measure of success and, of the value of the 
publication’s contribution to the petroleum exploration, drill- 
ing, well completion and production fields. This growth is also 
the measure of a well-qualified advertising medium. 

Advertise your technical tools, equipment and services to 
the men who understand their value. Make JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY a required medium on your 
advertising schedule. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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The next time 
you hear a jet, 


remember ™ 


this: 


The men who said what matorintl” a 


M2 ae 
For example, a PRATT & WHITNEY J-57 engine is made of 319 different 
engineering materials: 63 irons and steels ... 33 nonferrous metals... 
21 nonmetallics ... 180 forms and shapes ... 22 finishes and coatings. 












Selection and Use of 


to make it of. oe read Materials Metals, Nonmetallics, 


Forms, Finishes 





in Design Engineering A Reinhold Publication o 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


lay i 
play in 


IDEA NO. 126 


Quick Change for KEYSTONE 
KEYSTONE CAMERA CO., 


INC., of Boston, sets sales a-rollin’ 
with this ingenious “‘roll-up’’ dis- 
orgeous 8-color litho! AL 


CALINGL Dir. of Adv., wanted 
to s-t-r-e-t-c-h the life of the unit 
. and found the answer in two 
extra bottom panels — equipped with 
KLEEN-STIK Strips for quick 
change by dealers of Keystone field 
men. JERRY KRAMER, V.P. of 
EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., 
N.Y.C., and LEN KARSAKOV, 
Art Director of THE BRESNICK 
CO., Boston, teamed up on the 


top production. 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 


Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


1 oo 


130k 


IDEA NO, 127 


TV Truck Talkers 


Los Angeles station KTTV_ uses 
changeable signs of KLEEN-STIK 
Fluorescent —super-brilliant stock 
with all-over adhesive backing. Ele- 
ments of program announcements 
(day, time, name of show) are 
printed big ’n bold on separate pieces 
. . . attached to rear panels of 
ARROWHEAD-PURITAS bever- 
age trucks. To change promotions, 
one or more segments are lifted off 
and replaced by a simple peel-an’- 
press—as many as three applica- 
tions. ““Bright’’ idea conceived by 
KTTV’s JACK O’MARA and 
FRANK HOVORE .. . produced 
by ROSS HINMAN and HERB 
COLBY of COLBY POSTER 
PRINTING, L.A. 


Like to see more business-build- 
ing ideas? Contact your regular 
printer, lithographer, or silk 
screen printer. ..or write for free 
booklet. **101 Stik Triks with 
KLEEN-STIK.”’ 


S“ S-H SS" SH SH S"M S"M SH S" S"M SS" S“H SS“ SS" SS" S"» 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
for Advertising ond Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31 
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February 

3- 6.. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 

4- 7..National Hotel & Restaurant Exhi- 
bition, Show Mart, Montreal, Cana- 
da. 

10-13... Canadian Hardware Show, Toron- 
to, Canada. 

17-19... Mid-Continent Business Machine & 
Office Equipment Exposition, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

17-23 .. National Photographic Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

March 

1- 5..Businessmen’s Exposition, Pan Pa- 
cific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

2- 9..International Packaging & Confec- 
tionery Machinery Fair, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

9-12... National Lighting Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

17-21... Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

24-27... Institute of Radio Engineers Radio 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

25-28 .. Packaging Machinery & Materials 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City. 

27-29 . . Electrical 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 


Industry Show, Shrine 


April 
29- 1.. Advertising 
Assn. Spring 


Specialty National 


Specialty Show, 


Palmer House, Chicago. 


April 
8-10... National Motel Show, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 
8-11 .. National 


sition, Coliseum, New York. 


Jisctric] 
Industrial 


Development 


Automotive Engineers 


8-11... Sc 
Meeting, Aircraft Pro- 
Forum & Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, New York. 
Pacific Chemical Exposition, Civic 
Center Exhibit Hall, San Francisco. 
Design Engineering Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
National Premium Buyers Exposi- 


tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


American Public Relations Associ- 
ation, New York. 

Executives As- 
New 


-Sales Promotion 


ociation, Roosevelt Hotel, 


York. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





May 

1- 8.. American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

5- 9.. National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

7-11.. Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

7-17..United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 

11-14.. National Association of Purchasing 
Agents — Inform-A-Show, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. 

12-16..Southwestern Metal Exposition & 
Congress, State Fair Park, Dallas. 

19-21 .. Electronics Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

19-23... American Foundrymen’s Society — 
oundry Show, Cleveland Audi- 
torium. 

25-29.. National Office Management As- 
sociation — Office Machinery & 
Equipment Exposition, Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 

26-28... National Sales Aid Show, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

26-30... American Management Association 
— Packaging Conference & Exposi- 
tion, Statler Hotel and Coliseum, 
New York. 


June 
4-6..Armed Forces 


Assn., 


Communications & 
Electronics Sheraton-Park, 
Washingt n. 

on Production 
New Yorker, 


5- 6.. National Symposium 
Techniques, Hotel 
New York, 

8-11 .. National Association of Direct Sell- 
ing Companies, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

9-12 .. National 
position, American Society of Me- 

Public Audi- 


Materials Handling Ex- 


chanical Engineers, 
torium, Cleveland. 

9-13 ..Internation Automation Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

12-22..Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

22-27..Flat Glass Jobbers 
Hotel, Chicago. 

23-27... American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Statler, Boston. 

30- 2..Exhibitors Advisory Council Clinic 
and Show for 
New York. 

30- 3..National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 

Pan Pacific Auditorium, 


Assn., Drake 


Shows, Coliseum, 


position, 


Los Angeles. 





marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing page 144, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Developments in automation 
indicate new markets 

Information received from 6,352 users 
and manufacturers of control equipment is 
presented in a report entitled “Trends in 
Control.” 

Published by Automatic Control, the re- 
port cites the outlook for future applica- 
tions of control techniques in key indus- 
tries, as well as major goals in use of 
control methods in fabricating operations. 


202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to avoid 
market testing pitfalls 
Eight common mistakes frequently made 
in market testing new products are de- 
scribed in this booklet which contains 
material from The Nielsen Researcher. 
Also included is a case history of a 
successful launching of a new product. 


203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Recreational boating generates 
expanded industrial market 

This 16-page statistical analysis of 
trends in recreational boating indicates 
expanded markets for certain industrial 
products, such as aluminum, sheet ply- 
wood and glass fibers. 

Released by Boating Industry, the re- 
port also contains import-export statistics 
and an analysis of expenditures for 
various selected products related to the 


industry. 


204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Executives given tips for 
better use of work time 

Solutions for management's number 
one problem—lack of time—is the sub- 


Continued on page 144 


HERE 


ARE FACTS = 




















ON WHAT 


MECHANICAL 
CATALOG 


SPEGIFY — in your 
markets! 


We'll be glad to show you the report 

of purchases “ordered, specified or influenced” 
by the 16,000 mechanical engineers 

who annually request 

MECHANICAL CATALOG 

for product selection. 


Just write to 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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This is a Bruning Copying Machine — marxetincaws.. 
continued from p. 143 


ject of this five-page report released by 
Nation’s Business. 

Typical reasons for overcrowded work 
schedules are cited and analyzed. 
Specific suggestions for correcting the 
problem are provided, along with sam- 
ples of the ‘mechanics’ of accomplish- 


ing the suggestions. 


205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
| Market defined for 

eee: . . 9 “ | magnetic circuit components 
adve rtised In Nation S Business Market potentials among manufacturers 
| of electrically operated machines, ap- 
S pliances and equipment are identified in 
> a : Busines | a@ com,rehensive 54-page report released 
Nations | by Electrical Manufacturing. 


see Numerous tables and charts illustrate 
ways | 
to | manufacturers, as well as the volume of 


the type of products used by various 


meet } consumption, applications for specific 
them components, etc. S.I.C. classifications are 
used extensively. 


money 
Expect this trem easter 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Design kit illustrates 
low-budget letterheads 


Result: most inquiries, lowest cost! camera-ready artwork for low-budge 


r short-run letterheads has been included 


These are not our own words. They come to you unsolicited from H. W. in a portfolio containing nearly 100 illus 


Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, Chicago: trations, prepared by Byron Weston Co. 
“As you know, we utilize your publication along with all the Designs included in the portfolio are 
leading news weeklies and several general monthlies to reach based on a survey of letterhead customers 
executive buying influences in the general business market for served by job printers. How-to-do-it in 
our client Charles Bruning Company. : ae structions and sample letterheads indicate 

“Nation’s Business has produced more inquiries per ad than h 
any other publication on the list. It produced these inquiries at 
approximately 3 the average cost of inquiries produced by the 
weeklies and at a lower cost than all but one of the other 
monthly magazines.” 

RESULTS such as these are not exceptional; they are typical for adver- 

tisers in Nation’s Business. The reason is that more ownership-motivated 

businessmen subscribe to Nation’s Business than to any other business SU (Oita cn Reader’ Bervics Cold 
magazine . . . and ownership-motivated men are the ones who make more Oil-drilling, producing data 


buying decisions. A : 
Of the 780,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the men who presented in fact file 


‘ : : 3 Forecasts and predictions, equipment 
actually own American business — presidents, owners, partners in every 4 nh eee 
type of business, nationwide. Nation’s Business advertising linage climbed 
17% in 1957 over 1956 because 


w the art can be used for single 
two-color letterhead design, billheads, call- 
ing cards and related items. 


ment 


usage, statistics on capital expenditures 


sales tips on the industry and an analysis 





what comprises the industry, are ex- 
tensively covered in this 36-page file 
size folder. 

Released by Gulf Publishing’ Co.'s 


*noSo 
ne “World Oil,” this analysis is issued an- 


xise wh nually. 





208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Glimpse of ‘58 offered 
in general industrial forecast 
Almost 600 full-time reporters, editors 
and economists pooled efforts to produce 
780,000 PAID CIRCULATION to 700,000 ownership-motivated business ex- this 72-page booklet entitled, “A Look 
ecutives who have personal subscriptions and 80,000 business-members At 1958." 
of the National Chamber of Commerce Released by the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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® Send for these free selling tools 
























ing Co., this annuai forecast presents a 212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card soft drink manufacturing industry are de 
comprehensive evaluation of current busi- Analyzes maintenance scribed in detail in a 16-page report re 
ness trends and the prospects for the fu- and plant operating market leased by National Bottlers’ Gazette. 
ture in every field served by the com- Geographical breakdowns, plant operat- Prepared as a single source of basic, 
pany’s publications. Included also are ing functions, purchasing patterns, in- up-to-date information on the industry, the 
sections on foreign trade and manage dustrial classifications plus additional re book uses charts and statistics to an- 
ment. lated materia] on the market generated swer the most frequently asked market- 
by plant operations and industrial main- ing questions. 
tenance, is described in this market 
209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card analysis kit produced by the Maintenance 214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Capital spending plans survey Publishing Co. How to produce low budget 
available in booklet summary visual presentations 
A report showing the expected trend of 213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card Prepared as an aid to sales managers, 
capital spending in 1958-1959 pinpoints Soft drink industry admen, designers, engineers and speak- 
anticipated expenditures for basic indus- described as industrial market ers, this booklet describes the techniques 
tries. Plant population, manufacturing volume to use to produce effective graphic visual 
The booklet contains the results of the materials consumption and buying in- presentations with equipment normally on 
regular preliminary survey conducted fluences and other characteristics of the hand or easily accessible at low cost. 
each year by McGraw-Hill’s Department Continued on next page 


of Economics, prior to its regular, detailed 
survey conducted each spring. 










































Readers’ Service Dept. * Please print or type information belew 


082 


Please send me the following NAME 
research and media data... 


201 202 203 204 @ TTLe 


210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
State payment policies 
seen hurting highway program 

This is a six-page report of a survey 
of contractors doing more than 20% of 
the nation’s highway work. 

Prepared by Engineering News-Record. 
the report cites specific examples of 
current practices, pinpoints trouble spots 
and includes a table showing state-by- 
state payment records. 











205 206 207 208 | COMPANY 





209 210 211 212 PRODUCTS SOLD 





DDRESS 
211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 23 214 «#6215 § 86216 8% 


Successful industrial advertising 
described and analyzed 

Sales problems and the type and com- 
ponents of the industrial ad program 
used to solve them, are described for 
three winners of the 1957 Putman Awards, 
in this 24-page booklet. 

Released by the Putman Publishing 
Co., this is the first of four booklets. The 
full series contains “briefs of the 10 
winners. Each report gives basic facts of 
one entry: specific sales problem and ob- 
jective; job assigned to advertising; ad 
program and how used; and documentary 
evidence of results. 
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221 *Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond May 15, 1958 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 














Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 
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This is a Bruning Copying Machine 


advertised in Nation’s Business 


; ness 
T Nation's pusine> 


ney 
Lapect this from easter 


Result: most inquiries, lowest cost! 


These are not our own words. They come to you unsolicited from H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, Chicago: 
“As you know, we utilize your publication along with all the 
leading news weeklies and several general monthlies to reach 
executive buying influences in the general business market for 
our client Charles Bruning Company. 
“Nation’s Business has produced more inquiries per ad than 
any other publication on the list. It produced these inquiries at 
approximately 3 the average cost of inquiries produced by the 
weeklies and at a lower cost than all but one of the other 
monthly magazines.” 
RESULTS such as these are not exceptional; they are typical for adver- 
tisers in Nation’s Business. The reason is that more ownership-motivated 
businessmen subscribe to Nation’s Business than to any other business 
magazine . . . and ownership-motivated men are the ones who make more 
buying decisions. 
Of the 780,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the men who 
actually own American business — presidents, owners, partners in every 
type of business, nationwide. Nation’s Business advertising linage climbed 
17% in 1957 over 1956 because 


ysanres® 
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780,000 PAID CIRCULATION to 700,000 ownership-motivated business ex- 
ecutives who have personal subscriptions and 80,000 business-members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ject of this five-page report released by 
Nation’s Business. 

Typical reasons for overcrowded work 
schedules are cited and analyzed. 
Specific suggestions for correcting ‘the 
problem are provided, along with sam- 
ples of the ‘‘mechanics’’ of accomplish- 


ing the suggestions. 


205 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market defined for 
magnetic circuit components 

Market potentials among manufacturers 
f electrically operated machines, ap- 
pliances and equipment are identified in 
a comprehensive 54-page report released 
by Electrical Manufacturing. 

Numerous tables and charts illustrate 
the type of products used by various 
manufacturers, as well as the volume of 
consumption, applications for specific 
components, etc. S.I.C. classifications are 


used extensively. 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Design kit illustrates 
low-budget letterheads 
Camera-ready artwork for low-budget 
r short-run letterheads has been included 
in a portfolio containing nearly 100 illus 
trations, prepared by Byron Weston Co. 
Designs included in the portfolio are 
based on a survey of letterhead customers 
served by job printers. How-to-do-it in- 
structions and sample letterheads indicate 
how the art can be used for single or 
two-color letterhead design, billheads, call- 
ing cards and related items. 


ment. 


207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil-drilling. producing data 
presented in fact file 

Forecasts and predictions, equipment 
usage, statistics on capital expenditures 
sales tips on the industry and an analysis 
f what comprises the industry, are ex- 
tensively covered in this 36-page file 
size folder. 

Released by Gulf Publishing’ Co.'s 
World Oil,” this analysis is issued an- 


nually. 


208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Glimpse of ‘58 offered 
in general industrial forecast 
Almost 600 full-time reporters, editors 
and economists pooled efforts to produce 
this 72-page booklet entitled, ““A Look 
At 1958.” 
Released by the McGraw-Hill Publish- 








ing Co., this annual forecast presents a 
comprehensive evaluation of current busi- 
ness trends and the prospects for the fu- 
ture in every field served by the com- 
pany’s publications. Included also are 
sections on foreign trade and manage 
ment. 


marketing 


© Send for these free selling tools 


212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Analyzes maintenance 
and plant operating market 
Geographical breakdowns, plant operat- 
ing functions, purchasing patterns, in- 
dustrial classifications plus additional re 
lated material on the market generated 
by plant operations and industrial main- 


soft drink manufacturing industry are de 
scribed in detail in a 16-page report re 
leased by National Bottlers’ Gazette. 

Prepared as a single source of basic, 
up-to-date information on the industry, the 
book uses charts and statistics to an- 
swer the most frequently asked market- 
ing questions. 







































tenance, is described in this market 
analysis kit produced by the Maintenance 
Publishing Co. 


214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to produce low budget 
visual presentations 
213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card Prepared as an aid to sales managers, 
capital spending in 1958-1959 pinpoints Soft drink industry admen, designers, engineers and speak- 
anticipated expenditures for basic indus- described as industrial market ers, this booklet describes the techniques 
tries. Plant population, manufacturing volume, to use to produce effective graphic visual 
The booklet contains the results of the materials consumption and buying in- presentations with equipment normally on 
reguiar preliminary survey conducted fluences and other characteristics of the hand or easily accessible at low cost. 
each year by McGraw-Hill’s Department Continued on next page 
of Economics, prior to its regular, detailed 
survey conducted each spring. 


209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Capital spending plans survey 
available in booklet summary 
A report showing the expected trend of 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


982 


* Please print or type infermetion belew 


State payment policies 
seen hurting highway program 





210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


This is a six-page report of a survey 








of contractors doing more than 20% of Please send me the {oll s NAME 
: research and media data... 
| the nation’s highway work. 
Prepared by Engineering News-Record. 201 202 203 204 TITLE 
the report cites specific examples of 
| current practices, pinpoints trouble spots 205 206 207 208 COMPANY 


and includes a table showing state-by- 
state payment records. 





203 210 211 212 PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 
211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 213 214 215 216 


Successful industrial advertising 
described and analyzed 

Sales problems and the type and com- 
ponents of the industrial ad program 
used to solve them, are described for 
three winners of the 1957 Putman Awards, 
in this 24-page booklet. 

Released by the Putman Publishing 
Co., this is the first of four booklets. The 
full series contains “briefs” of the 10 
winners. Each report gives basic facts of 
one entry: specific sales problem and ob- 
jective; job assigned to advertising; ad 
: program and how used; and documentary 
| evidence of results. 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond May 15, 1958 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Clase Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ml. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Read ol: : i 
Plant « engineers seen ieporteatt 
as industrial buying influence 


stuay present 


of its members, cor 


paper is manufactured. 


Prepared by "Kimberly. Clark, 


217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Car dealer market analysis 


cites items tigptit and nrg 


me and purchasing 


industrial economy. 
age report describes the 
includes significant sta 
the industry‘s bright flies 
Instruments and Automa- 
report identifies the nation’s big 
lectronic markets and cites specific prod 
acts which are daily increasing the in 
justry’s economic stature. 


219/Circle on Readers’ Service C 
Filing costs and efficiency 
analyzed in “how-to” booklet 
Ten thousand dollars is the average 
reating the standard four-door 
cabinet, according to research con 
, Remington Rand. 
Practical information included in this 
ooklet includes formulas for measuring 
y reference rate,” 


Susinalicees Institute of Flent ee it te 
ina character I edierships mecnanicdai findina e 


Engineers. : nae ve bypate eee ee ta 
ind service work; and bun md pain ind “file clerk efficiency.” A 19-point 


iepartments, checklist helps users find strengths and 
ling operations and 


21G6/Circle on Readers’ Service Card weaknesses of filing operatio Cd 

Here’s your illustrated 218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card reference chart shows four-drawer file 

guide to paper selection Electronics industry seen as perating costs based on personne 
Beginning with the history major industrial market 


n manuiactu! 


; and numbers. 
making, this 38-page, two anked by value added 
220/Circle on Readers’ Servic 
How to interpret 
an ABC statement 
Advertisers can glean qualitative and 
interpretative information, as well as 
quantitative data from an ABC statement, 
this booklet 
by U.S. News & World Report. 


Included are sections on: why the bu- 


Postage which was re- 
Will be Paid 
by i reau was formed and who runs it; market 
Addressee United States data derived from paragraphs on geo- 
listribution; circulation acquisi- 
readership; and an 

i's state- 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago. Ill. 
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Advertisers to electronics firms 


— - on copy slants 
3 one-sheet 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 
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new s] ever 
of copy 
1 suggestions for advertisers to the 


two-side 


the third in a series 


-tronic industries. 
sed by Electronic Industries, the 
ints out certain unique char 
tics which make selling to the elec 


justry ‘‘unusual” when compared 
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How to 
write 
market 
research 
reports 


By John P. Colman’ 

Director of Planning 

Ansco Div. 

General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Binghampton, N.Y. 


® One of the outstanding weak- 
nesses in business has been the 
reluctance of management to act 
upon the advice of market research- 
ers. 

In spite of the increased tempo 
that forces today’s business man to 
make the right decision the first 
time, some executives have been 
slow to recognize the value of sound 
market research. A big reason has 
been poor presentation of findings. 

What can the market researcher 
do to ensure that his findings will be 
acted upon rather than filed in a 
bulging bookcase. One way is to 
present the findings in a clear, con- 
cise and accurate manner. And 
since it is mandatory that all re- 
ports be written before being pre- 
sented, here are nine important 
points which should be considered 
*Adapted from a talk at a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board marketing meeting. 


in the writing of a research report: 


Title page .. A report worthy of 
the name should have a good de- 
scriptive title. In addition, the title 
page should show for whom the 
report was prepared. The individual 
or committee requesting the report 
should be given credit for originat- 
ing the study. 


If an idea being researched proves: 


to be a big money maker, you are 
the originator’s hero—you helped 
him sell his idea. If research indi- 
cates that his idea will be a flop, his 
immediate reaction may be a bit 
sour, but every one else will thank 
you. Eventually, even the originator 
will see the light and thank you for 
your help in keeping his reputation 
intact. 

Obviously, you the author should 
be recognized. If the report is good, 
give yourself credit. If it isn’t good, 
don’t release it. And by all means 
do include the date. An undated 
report is a mighty useless piece of 
paper a few years later, especially 
if you have a poor memory for 
dates. 

Continued on page 146 


In this article, the author tells how to write a market re- 
search report. He lists the nine sections into which the 
report should be divided (title page, preface, table of 
contents, statement of purpose, explanation of the re- 
search, findings, conclusions, recommendations and ap- 
pendix and explains the advantages of a clear, easy-to-follow presenta- 
tion—both to those receiving the report and the researcher submitting it. 





IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 





Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 
must have accurate market data IN A 
HURRY. State and national production and 
consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 
tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and 
informative survey reports — all available 
without charge. Available too are low cost, 
up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 
Dairy Industry. 


*"'In-Plant Salesmen'’ is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 
lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
subscriptions bring these effective ‘'salesmen'’ into 
the nation's fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 


For more 
information, write 


THE olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Or PHONE 


BRoadway 1-1135 
ENterprise 4788 
ENterprise 6435 


in Milwaukee 
in Chicago 
in New York 
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DIRECT CONTACT 
where it counts 


Do you know there are less than 
6500 foundries in U. S. and 
Canada? MODERN CASTINGS’ 
paid circulation (the largest in 
the field) is supplemented by a 
controlled coverage that gets your 
message direct to the buying in- 
fluences in all of these foundries. 
No wasted readership no in- 


direct of uncertain routing of 
copies. In fact, over 60% of 
MODERN CASTINGS’ subscrib- 
ers have their magazine sent to 
their homes. This means increased 
reading time greatest possible 


sales impact! 


These are just a few reasons why 
MODERN CASTINGS’ belongs 
on your schedule . . . if you really 


market. 





ra |, 
modern 
castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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want to reach the great foundry 
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continued from p. 145 
Preface . . The preface should 
outline briefly how the project came 
into being and by 
search was authorized. In addition it 
should include your transmittal 
letter—thus officially turning the 
report over as a finished job. 


whom the re- 


Table of contents . . An omitted 
or incomplete contents table can 
create loud grumbles at a committee 
meeting as some member who wants 
to quote the report rustles through 
the pages looking for the quote. Re- 
member, you have worked with the 
report so much that you are familiar 
with every detail. Give the others a 
break and avoid the chance that 
some fact, buried among the pages, 
will be overlooked rather than con- 
sidered it can’t be 
found. 


just because 


Statement of purpose . . Clearly 
state the background of the re- 
search project, indicating the prob- 
lem area being researched and point 
out the advantages which are ex- 
pected to materialize from the re- 
sultant study. 


Explanation of the research. . 
For the benefit of those who are 
expected to take action based on 
your report as well as those who 
may not be too well versed in mar- 
keting research procedures, outline 
the various steps taken in gathering 
and interpreting it. If it was an in- 
terview type of study, identify the 
areas used and the reasons why 
they were selected. If professional 
assistance was obtained tell how it 
was selected, on what basis and 
describe the qualifications of the 
concern and its personnel. 

Discuss the work in sufficient de- 
tail to encourage growth of a feeling 
of confidence in those to whom you 
are reporting as you build toward 
the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Survey forms, questionnaires 
and other tools may be referred to 
here but should be placed in the 
appendix suitably cross referenced 


for those who wish to find them. 


Findings . . The actual material 
you have gathered should be pre- 
sented skillfully without bias of 
word (or tone, if orally presented). 
Improper presentation of the find- 
ings (or conclusions) causes re- 
search to fall flat. 

Be thoroughly objective and 
thoroughly accurate. Edit the find- 
ings until you feel sure that you are 
presenting the pertinent facts as 
they were found. Then present them 
as they are, even if they may con- 
flict with expressed feelings of some 
receiving the report. Remember, it 
has been said that “Research has no 
purpose except to reveal and cer- 
tify the truth.” This is the attitude 
which a market researcher must 
take in carrying out his job. 

Here in the presentation of find- 
ings is the place to use a series of 
understandable visuals. Charts, re- 
produced 8x11”, will do well for 
the readers, while blow-ups are 
satisfactory for oral presentations 
to small groups. Use slides for large 
groups. They will eliminate that 
familiar, plaintive plea for indul- 
gence: “I don’t know if you can see 
these charts from the back row.” 

But don’t get carried away with 
the value of slides. Use them to 
perform a service to your presenta- 
tion—not to substitute for your own 
abilities. I object violently to those 
who make an extremely dramatic 
slide “pitch” to put over each and 
every point in their presentation. 

You will know what your own 
executives or clients want, but I 
feel that since marketing research 
is a science, its findings can be pre- 
sented effectively to a group of ex- 
ecutives without the display of 
three-ring showmanship deemed so 
essential in some areas. 


Conclusions . . This should contain 
a brief summary of the most sig- 
nificant conclusions for which you 
have built up supporting evidence 
in your findings. 

Present them individually num- 
bered or otherwise identified so that 











they may be individually considered 
by the audience. Emphasize each 
according to the importance you at- ‘ ‘ores 
tach to it. | LEADERSHIP 

Be forceful in your presentation | ® d 
of conclusions—there is no room | = IN ADVERTISING, as in sports, often de- 
for vagueness or hedging here. ‘ 

pends upon a last-minute spurt of 

Recommendations . . It is only a Sa ed 
short step from conclusions to bs ; quality. We are proud to contrib- 
recommendations, if you are asked le 
for them. Many times the committee | ey 4. ute the final touch of photoen- 
members to whom you are report- 
ing will want time to digest your graving quality to many national 
presentation in written form before te 
they are ready to discuss recom- advertising champions. 


mendations. COLLINS, 
If you are asked for recommenda- 


: er : MILLER & 
tions, be positive in the conclusions. 

3 HUTCHINGS, INC. 
If your employer or client wanted 
a “maybe” type answer, he wouldn’t 
have hired you to give it to him. 
Appendix .. The exhibits, such as é 
survey forms, maps of areas can- 
vassed, tally sheets on_ specific 
points, photographs of any displays 
used in the survey, together with 
charts and statistical tables, belong 
in the appendix. An index is ad- 


visable if you have a substantial NOW, YOUR OWN BUSINESS FILMS AT LESS THAN 
number of items in the appendix HALF THE COST OF OTHER METHODS WITH... 


and each item should be clearly 


marked for easy reference. NA "RON 


This, then, is how research find- 
ings can be put in report form. Ob- 
viously there are other factors deal- 
ing with the presentation that re- 
quire careful consideration. Such 
things as the physical appearance 
of the cover in which the report is 
bound, the neatness and accuracy 
of the typing and the method of re- 
production are important. 

Misspelled words or transposed 
figures raise doubts in the reader’s 
mind that the report has been care- 
fully prepared. Be sure you don’t 
give the lint pickers a chance to 
knock your work because of care- , sen hae ny, Cnn 
lessness—caused perhaps by rushing sak quanithoite eaedhiate nom socal at [eALuATRON, CALIFORNIA HATIONAL PRODUCTION 


the preparation of the report to ee oc neler quantity, rapidly, | Please send me, without obligation, your brochure 
. at less than half the cost of other methods. ini j 
meet a deadline. And remember, a at tess than nal the cost nods containing full details on CALNATRON. 


oe ‘ For complete details, fill out the coupon, and | would like to see a sample CALNATRON fi i 
good report serves as its own stimu- send it to NBC TELEVISION FILMS A DIVISION OF I siete cath anata 
| NAME 


lant to positive action on the part of CALNATRON. pee pace 
those who receive it. s | ‘ Ma ony 1ONE__STATE é. 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS. 1 ee ree en me ne ee ee ee 


By ei . DI 
wid +nlat F he lelug aving T lant, 
' 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men—the men who 
moke the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 
READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 


uP 8 Total net paid circu- 
| A% lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 


uP 27.8% account for 88% of 


the industry's business 
—where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


Renewal percentage. 


"15.63 


(*Nov. '52 - May ‘57) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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By Loren K. Miller* 


it to the Presiden 


= Time was when those in charge 
of a company’s future looked to its 
production department. Schedules 
were set up and budgets were de- 
termined on the basis of the level 
of productivity. 

Times have changed. Today, 
management realizes that it’s more 
important to own a market than a 
mill; and when it looks to the fu- 
ture, it looks to sales. The all-im- 
portant question no longer is, “How 
much can we produce?” The big 
question now is: “How much can 
we sell?” 

This is the reason sales forecast- 
ing is the heart of company plan- 
ning. All budgets and schedules are 
based on expected sales. And if 
sales forecasting is inaccurate, all 
other determinations based on it 
will be inaccurate. 

There is, unfortunately, no per- 
fect sales forecasting procedure to 
fit all companies. But, if we use the 
tools and the tested methods avail- 


“Adapted from a speech presented at an 


American Marketing Association confer 


How to hit 
target with 
your sales 
forecasts 


able to us, leaving room for per- 
sonal judgment to supplement all 
other factors, chances are we will 
achieve a reasonably good sales 
forecast. 


The forecaster . . Who does this 
forecasting? It doesn’t make much 
difference what the title of the man 
on the job is—marketing research 
director, sales manager, executive 
staff director, vice president—so 
long as he is capable and has the 
confidence of the organization. It is 
usually better, however, if he is re- 
moved from the direct selling oper- 
ation. 

How does he do it? Careful use 
of the available tools is important. 
In order of their probable chron- 
ological use, the major tools are as 
follows: 


1. The general economic outlook 
is the first step and forms the back- 
drop for the sales forecasting pic- 
ture. 


2. Next, all available statistics on 
your industry—markets, trends and 
related industry trends should be 
collected. Exhaustive analyses and 
charting may be necessary, with 


Sales forecasting, that all-important basis for company 

planning, is the subject of this article. The author ex- 

plains the four basic tools a forecaster uses: (1) The gen- 

eral economic outlook; (2) available statistics on his own 

industry; (3) his company’s historical data, patterns and 
trends; and (4) information from the field sales force. 

















thorough exploration of possible 
lead or other correlations. 


3. Your own company’s historical 
data, patterns and trends must be 
analyzed thoroughly, and in rela- 
tion to the industry and general 
economics. 


4. And finally, you go to your field 
organization for all the help it 
can give you. 


First, the economic forecast. Here 
you turn to fundamentals. You 
should, for example, keep your own 
charts on Gross National Product 
and the elements that go into it; 
you should keep also. your own 
statistics on the Federal Reserve 
Board index and be familiar with 
its makeup. Depending on how 
much time you have allocated to 
this function, you may then want 
to explore the various sensitive 
business indexes, and determine 
your own indicators. 

You should keep enough of these 
series to be able to intelligently 
evaluate what you read, discard 
the prejudiced and inaccurate as- 
sumptions, weight the important 
factors and come up with your own 
business forecast. Only time can tell 
how good it is, but if you have ap- 
plied reasonably good judgment to 
the important factors, chances are 
your forecast will be adequate for 
general corporate planning pur- 
poses. 

Points two and three cover the 
large variety of statistical and other 
methods of sales forecasting about 
which much has been written and 
with which you are probably fa- 
miliar. Anyone just getting started, 
however, may need to explore many 
methods to determine which may 
contribute to the best answer for 
his company or industry. A booklet, 
“Forecasting In Industry,” put out 
last year by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, covers the sub- 
ject in great detail and is well 
worth reading. I would like to em- 
phasize the practical techniques of 


using the field organization for 
forecasting. 


Field sales data . . The successful 
extraction and use of field sales 
organization information is a deli- 
cate operation, but one well worth 
developing and exploiting. Properly 
deflated for sales optimism, and 
after screening and evaluation by 
experienced sales executives, this 
field opinion is hard to beat. It is 
particularly helpful in estimating 
the product mix between various 
models and sizes. Statistical meth- 
ods may be excellent for projecting 
total sales, but for product mix, 
the salesmen’s estimates are prob- 
ably the best source of guidance. 

Not .to be overlooked are the 
corollary benefits obtained from a 
field survey of salesmen and dis- 
trict sales management. A few of 
the areas where helpful information 
may be obtained are: 


® Ideas on product improvements 
and new features. 


¢ Information on competitive prod- 
ucts and activities. 


® Sales planning and administra- 
tion effectiveness. 


@ Sales coverage and adequacy of 
personnel. 


® Personnel appraisals. 


These corollary benefits, of 
course, must be kept secondary to 
the primary purpose of getting a 
good forecast. But in many in- 
stances, discussions of these sub- 
jects will add character to the sales 
forecast rather than detract from it. 


The field survey .. At Harris- 
Intertype, we make a complete sur- 
vey of our field organization right 
down to the salesman—on his pros- 
pects and what units by models he 
expects to sell. This is achieved 
through a questionnaire sent to the 
district managers, requesting esti- 
mates in units for each of our 45 

Continued on page 150 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 


entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “‘sell.’’ Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’”—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 

















For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant can “‘sell”’ 
the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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e NEW 
MARKET 
STUDY 


@ GIVES 
IMPORTANT 
FACTS ON THE 
MARKET FOR 
METALLIC «AW 
MATERIALS AND 
THE EQUIPMENT 
THAT FABRICATES 
THEM. 


@ This study shows that 79.1% of 
sheet steel — 73% of strip steel is 
consumed by metal forming and 
fabricating plants and that 86.9% 
of the readers of MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL PRESS are interested in metal- 
lic raw materials. 


e REACH 


THIS 
IMPORTANT 
MARKET 


WITH 
MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY OF THIS 
NEW STUDY TODAY 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL Pres2 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 © ST 2-4121 
.- A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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models for districts by six-month 
periods for the next 18 months. De- 
pending on the geographic nature 
of his territory, the district man- 
ager either calls the salesman in 
and goes over his prospects with 
him, or he sends the survey out 
and has the salesman send in his 
estimate with supporting data. 

As soon as the district manager 
is ready—we allow him about two 
weeks—either the marketing di- 
rector or the assistant sales man- 
ager and the forecaster go to each 
of the districts and sit down with 
the district manager, often joined 
by his leading salesmen, and go 
over his estimates with him in de- 
tail. We help him all we can to 
improve his forecasting technique, 
but we also form an evaluation of 
the quality of his estimate and, 
among other things, pick up a 
pretty good feel of trends in the 
market. 

The district manager’s reports are 
tabulated into the “District Man- 
agers’ Estimate.” Then a commit- 
tee consisting of the forecaster, the 
manager of planning and budgets, 
the assistant sales manager, the 
marketing director, the market 
study manager, the manager of sales 
engineering and the coordinator of 
production planning review the 
district managers’ estimates and 
come up with a “Preliminary Sales 
Forecast.” At this point, an attempt 
is made to bring all the known in- 
formation in the company to bear 
upon the problem; the economic 
outlook, trends in related industries 
and in our industry, competitive 
conditions, market surveys, promo- 
tion and sales plans, new products, 
etc. 

This preliminary forecast is 
then reviewed in conference with 
the vice-president for sales and the 
vice-president and general manager, 
and the results of this meeting be- 
come the “official company sales 
forecast.” This is sent to the presi- 
dent with a memo pointing out any 
major trends or important aspects 
of the forecast. Copies go to all 


departments of the company who 
need the information for their plan- 
ning—particularly manufacturing 
and financial. 


Planning . . The production plan- 
ning department, with this as a 
guide, sets up a new “Production 
Schedule” which establishes a ship- 
ment estimate for the year in 
specific models of machines. From 
this shipment estimate, the cost de- 
partment can develop cost of ship- 
ment figures. And, during this 
period, the budget department has 
been developing departmental 
budgets on manpower, capital ex- 
penditures, advertising, sales-serv- 
ice installation expenses, adminis- 
tration and general expense, and 
others, to come up with total esti- 
mated expenses. This brings us 
down through the operating state- 
ment to the profit-before-tax figure 
—thus establishing an estimated 
operating statement or plan. 

This annual operating plan with 
its specific shipment volume and 
profit objectiye is reviewed at a 
general management’ meeting. 
Changes may be made at this point, 
and upon approval of the general 
management group and authoriza- 
tion by the president, it becomes 
the “Annual Operating Objective” 
for the coming fiscal year. 

During 11 years of experience 
with this type of planning, in only 
one year have we missed our an- 
nual objective by more than 10%. 
We feel that a forecast is satisfac- 
tory if it is within plus or minus 
10% of the actual results. Attempts 
to obtain greater accuracy in our 
type of business are probably un- 
realistic. 

Accuracy, of course, is important 
to making a sales forecast and in 
setting an annual objective. How- 
ever, of almost equal importance 
is obtaining participation, teamwork 
and a feeling by all those concerned 
that the sales forecast and the an- 
nual objective are joint decisions, 
and that all those who participated 
share the responsibility for achiev- 
ing the established objectives. 8 











Don’t confuse ’em 





How to sell 
management 
on market 
research 


By John M. Shaw* 

Assistant Vice-President 

Merchandising Department 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


= Marketing researchers have a 
creative marketing job to do. They 
must sell themselves and their func- 
tion to management. 

This job calls for 
analysis of management’s prob- 
lems, aims and motivations; and 
the use of this information to sell 
management on the value of mar- 
ket research. 

In order to do this job, however, 
researchers must first recognize the 
conditions that face them. Three of 
these are: 


the careful 


1. Management is strongly mo- 
tivated by a desire to make a profit; 
and the profit is this year’s. Man- 
agement is, of course, interested in 
the years ahead. But management 


“Adapted from a talk at an American 
Marketing Association conference. 


will not sacrifice very much of this 
year’s gain for a future hope. 
Marketing research that is not 
closely keyed to this motivation is 
not likely to inspire generous ap- 
propriations. Applied research 
showing quick results will, there- 
fore, get a warmer reception than 
long-range fundamental research. 


2. Although management is con- 
vinced that profit depends on giv- 
ing the customers what they want 
at the price they are willing to pay, 
management is not fully convinced 
that marketing research techniques 
can reveal the nature and extent 
of these known wants with suffi- 
cient assurance to serve as a guide 
for management action. 


3. Still worse, management is not 
fully convinced that the customers 
themselves know what they want. 
Here is trouble, for the very foun- 
dation of market research is the 
belief that the customers who com- 
prise the market are _ intelligent 
beings, capable of forming opinions 
and acting upon them. 

Continued on page 152 


In this article, the author, an executive of AT&T, tells 

Ao market researchers what they must do—and stop doing— 

to convince management of the value of market research. 

2 His suggestions: Couch all reports to management in man- 

agement's own language, and stop using the “professional 

jargon.” Stop public bickering over techniques. Be positive in stating 
findings. And soft pedal the research methodology in the report. 


| Reaching the 
- Engineering 
Brains 


of America.... 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


delivers your message to the 
over 43,000 men who 
control processes, methods, 
equipment and materials 


The American Engineer* delivers over 

43,000 Professional Registered Engi- 

neers. These are the men who control 
| the purchase of your products and 
| services. These are the men who con- 
trol your sales. 
Reach your market through the one 
magazine that delivers over 43,000 
Professional Engineers with each issue. 


*Official Publication of the 
National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Membership 
requires registration os a pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


WATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 

founote 1934 


Get full market and media information from 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Austin LeStrange Co., Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
Murray Hill 5-3277 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
LeStrange Co., Inc. 
185 North Wabash Ave. 
Dearborn 2-0248 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Houston & Walsh 

111 N. Cienega Bivd. 
Oleander 5-8326 


American 
/ngineecr 


2029 K. Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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: 1,090 companies... 









market . «« the Gos Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 











circulation . « « only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 









supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 






tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 






gas utilities. 
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state of their 
sciences that are involved in funda- 
mental marketing research have no 
significant 
at least in our industry. This makes 


market 
plained that a $5,000 project of his 
got the ax because he couldn’t show 
the results before the research was 





continued from p. 151 
And let’s face it. In the present 
development, those 


record of achievement, 


it difficult for management to un- 
derwrite the costly and time-con- 
suming work that is needed in the 
various areas of social research. 
Management will agree that it 
needs to know much more about 
the relationship between what peo- 
ple say they will do and what they 
do. It recognizes the need to meas- 
ure more accurately the effect that 
the birth rate of 1940 will have on 
the economy of 1960. Management 
agrees that to pry into these and 
other similar social questions is at 
least as important as to examine 
the nature of solid state physics. 
And yet, one of our workers in 
research recently com- 


undertaken. This, of course, was 
an overstatement growing out of 
temporary frustration; but it sug- 
gests the dilemma that confronts 
market research. 

What can researchers do to sell 
management on market research? 
One big step forward would be to 
exercise great care in submitting 
their findings in such a way that 
will sell the researcher and _ his 
method no less than his findings. 


Speak their language . . In the 
marketing research reports I see, 
there is too much professional jar- 
gon of the kind that is no doubt 
quite appropriate within academic 
walls but that is meaningless to the 
uninitiated. 

Management may be mildly 
flattered at the assumption that it 
understands these learned terms. 
It may even be impressed by the 
erudition of the researcher. More 
likely, however, management is 
confused and irritated. Better to 
play it safe and couch all reports 





for management in management’s 
language. 


Stop public bickering . . If the 
researcher will study manage- 
ment’s basic viewpoints in the light 
of his own knowledge of psy- 
chology, he must shudder as he 
reads the controversies that find 
their way into the public print. 

These excursions into the techni- 
cal stratosphere are usually in- 
dulged in by highly reputable pro- 
fessional people, and are accom- 
panied by heated condemnation of 
the other fellow’s techniques. Re- 
searchers can hardly expect man- 
agement’s casual skepticism to be 
dispelled if it seems to be shared 
by one or another of the authori- 
ties in the field. 

Here as elsewhere, public quar- 
reling among the priesthood has a 
most unsettling effect on the laity. 
If management is to be convinced 
of the value of marketing research, 
its practitioners must close ranks, 
and publicly praise its many virtues, 
while working within the lodge to 
overcome its few and obvious limi- 
tations. 


Not better than nothing . . It is 
also better to submit no report at 
all than one which the researcher 
feels must be qualified with a state- 
ment such as “the findings of this 
survey are indicative rather than 
conclusive.” 

Management is likely to be look- 
ing for positive conclusions, for the 
action it must take is nothing if 
not positive; and the results of its 
decision are all too conclusive. Man- 
agement will not attach much value 
to the research if the researcher 
is not ready to stand or fall with 
management on the outcome of the 
decision based on the findings. 


Go easy on methodology .. Al- 
though I have some background 
in your methodology, and a con- 
suming desire to see it grow in use- 
fulness, I must confess to a sense 
of confusion when I meditate on 
the marketing reports that cross 
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my desk. They are much too vo- 
luminous. They have too many tab- 
ulated facts that call for the kind 
of analysis that I have neither the 


time nor the skill to give them. im a 13-I b. 


Too often they deal entirely too . 
much with such matters as the size 
of sample, the wording of the ques- ¥ pat kag © 
tionnaire, and the margin of statis- 
tical error. They make it necessary Unique, new DuKane “‘Flip-Top” projector makes every neophyte a 
for the busy executive to break professional salesman . . . Doubles the effectiveness of your experienced sales 
through a thick shell of abracadabra people! Delivers the message the way you want it, complete with sight 
before he comes to the nut. In the and sound. Open the lid, plug it in, slide the record in the slot, and the 
researcher’s understandable desire Flip-Top starts selling instantly. Ideal for desk-side prospects or small 
to convince management that his groups. Complete with built-in screen. Startling clarity in color or 
procedures are thorough, may he black-and-white filmstrip. Top voice fidelity. All for only $99.50 
not be sowing the seeds of con- 
fusion and doubt? 

When we have reached the 
millenium of complete management 
confidence, a simple yes or no will 


often be the only presentation sound slidefilm presentation 
needed. So far as possible, act as if 


that millenium were already here. with the MICROMATIC 
Sometimes a sentence might be 
called for, a paragraph perhaps, or 





completely automatic 


even a page. I have seen few mar- FOR SELLING OR FOR TRAINING, the DuKane Micromatic is the industry’s 
ket surveys whose essence, for man- standard for quality and performance. Film advances automatically — 
agement’s practical purposes, needed always on cue—triggered by 30/50 cycle impulse. DuKane “‘Redi-Wind”’ 
much more than a page or two. eliminates film rewinding forever! Shadow-box screen built into carrying 


I have been speaking so far of case, plus plenty of power for big-screen projection. 
marketing research of the short- 


range variety. I am aware that 
long-range fundamental research ng “ DuKane Corporation, Dept. IM-28, St. Charles, Ill. 
needed to make our applied re=- D uka Bing EE I'm interested in a demonstration in my own office 
search more resultful, and that such CORPORATION of 0 Flip-Top 2 Micromatic 
research may actually hold great 
promise for the continuing profit- 
ability of the enterprise. Manage- DUKANE products are sold 
ment, however, is not convinced. and serviced by a nation-wide 
And yet, I feel quite sure that network of audio-visual experts 
there was a day in the distant past 
when management was equally un- 
willing to write a blank check for 
the physical research that it is now 
so willingly backing. And I feel sure Photographic 
that its practitioners had to struggle if you wish to reach the i 
for acceptance as many market re- baa ~ 
searchers are struggling now. coal trade use Reporting See 
Market researchers must do what Assignments... coal 
the physical scientists did. They 
must prove, step by step, by prac- 
tical results, that applied research Helping advertisers and editors to 
: : ‘ communicate with words and pictures 
in the marketing field is the royal CHICAGO NEW YORK | since 1938. Full information on request. 
road to profit. Support for funda- Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. | SICKLES 


mental market research will grow f 73 ‘ie iil : ; 
as they succeed. * jewrnel of the coal industry | Photo-Reporting SERVICE 
| 193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 
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Texaco chairman Long says that 60 billion 
dollars will be spent by the oil industry on 
its foreign operations during the next five 
years. This is a market worth shooting for! 

For those with special export advertising budg 
ets, INTERNATIONAL OILMAN costs one-third less 
than the nearest competitor 


COMPARE! 


international Oilman . $250 7,507 
World Petroleum .... 34( 6,133 
Petroleo Interarmericano 2?( 3,405 
Oil & Gas Journal .. 460 5,427 
World Oil 410 4,079 
Petroleum Engineer .. 51() 4,572 
Petroleum Week 2 3,741 139 


Page Rate Export Export 
(14 times) Circ, Cost/Thou. 


INTERNATIONAL OILMAN'S format provides you 
with the finest advertisement visibility. Most 


r.o.p. space faces reading matter 


Offering greatest export market penetration 
— 7,507 copies -— plus proved customer ac- 
ceptance*, INTERNATIONAL OILMAN also circu 
lates extensively in U.S. headquarters of overseas 
»perators 

United States & Territories . 2,909 

Other Western Hemisphere 3,413 

Western urop 2,637 

Near Middle East 1,008 

Other Eastern Hemisphere 449 
Verified Audit Circulation reports 93.8% of readers 
find INTERNATIONAL OILMAN useful 


The Oil Forum Inc., Majestic Bidg., 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INOUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PAMAMmeRICARA 








to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


A. Butterworth, Jr. . . from head of in 
dustrial chemicals sales, Camden, NJ. 
office, to assistant sales manager, Plastics 
Dow Chemical Co., Camden, N.]J. 
Seymour Richman . . appointed 

ing and public relations director 

Hydraulics, Jamaica, N.Y., manufacturer 


f aircraft test equipment and hydr 


pneumatic devices. He previously held 


similar position with Auth Electric C 


Richard T. Tiebout . . moves up to di 
Cleve 


land manufacturer of industrial trucks 


rector of sales, Baker-Raulang 
rs and cranes. Filling his former pc 
f assistant sales director is Rob- 


J. Laws, previously assistant chief 


ppointead generdi 


Arthur G. Whyte, Jr. 


sales mana Capitol 


Products Corp., 
Mechanicsburg Pa. anufacturer 
1luminum buildin lustrial pro 


He formerly was director, Specialty 


sions, United States Plywood Corp. 


H. J. Hyslop 


ager, Diamond 


named marketing man- 
Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair 
Mich. Replacing Mr. Hyslop as advertis 
ing manager is William A. Barrett, for 
merly assistant sales vice-president, Jeffer 
son Island Salt Co., which was acquired 


early last year by Diamond Crystal. 


Robert F. Miller . . from assistant adver 
I >I >., Catasauqua 
ic systems 


vacuum f 


J. Harold Piltz has retired from sales 
analysis manager position with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago steel and al 


lied products manufacturer 


Wandrisco Ferguson 


Latrobe Steel Co. Latrobe, Pa., has 
formed a marketing department to de 
velop and coordinate market research, 
sales promotion and new product market 
ing programs. John L. Wandrisco is mar 
keting manager for the department and 
Robert A. Ferguson sales promotion man 
ager. Mr. Wandrisco moves up from gen- 
eral manager and Mr. Ferguson from sales 
manager of Special Products Div. 


J. J. Offutt . . named vice-president and 
director of sales, A. P. Green Fire Brick 
Co., Mexico, Mo., manufacturer of fire 


brick and refractories. 
Edward H. Caroe from advertising de- 
partment, Union Carbide Corp.'s Silicone 
Div., to 


Insulated 


advertising manager, Tensolite 


\ 


Wire Co., Tarrytown, N.Y. 


A. V. Petersen . . from Packaging Ma 
chinery Div. sales manager, to vice-presi 
jent and sales manager of that division 
f Lynch Corp., Anderson, Ind., manufac 
turer of glass and package machinery 


and air compressors. 


M. E. Carroll 
to general sales manager, Minneapolis 
Moline Co. 
farm and industrial tractors, engines and 


from field sales director 


Minneapolis, manufacturer of 


machinery. In addition to all sales opera- 
tions, he will have charge of market re 
search advertising, customer services 
parts, technical publications and service 


departments. 


Carroll 


John A. Field . . from vice-president, sales 
development and allied activities, to vice 
president, Carbide 
Chemicals Co., New York. He will have 
charge of all Carbide’s chemical market 
ing functions, now -being consolidated in 


marketing, Union 


an integrated company marketing organ 
ization. 

Agency changes. . 
Dr. John R. Young chairman, depart- 
ment of marketing and advertising, Uni- 
Houston, named staff con 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 


versity of 
sultant to 
& Reed, Houston, Tex. 


Emmett H. Crotzer . . from account execu 
tive, Gaynor, Colman, Prentis & Varley 
to the industrial advertising department 


Dan B. Miner Co., Los Angeles. 


Justin C. (Jack) Sutton . . from trade prc 
motion manager, Reo Motors, to account 
executive, Rolfe C. Spinning Advertising 
Agency, Royal Oak, Mich. The agency 
has been named by Freeland Gauge Co., 
Detroit, to handle advertising and sales 
promotion of Freeland Comparator air 


gauges. 





William R. Wright . 
dent and account supervisor, Young & 
Rubicam, Chicago. He has been with the 
company since 1954. 


. named vice- presi- 


Groves-Keen . . Atlanta, has moved from 
the Bona Allen Building to larger quar- 
ters at 157 Cain St. N.W. 


O. S. Tyson & Co. . . New York, appointed 
agency for Van Norman Industries, New 
York machine tool manufacturer; and 
Electrical World, New York. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
New York, named to handle advertising 
for De Laval Separator Co., Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., manufacturer of farm and com- 
mercial dairy equipment, industrial cen- 
trifuges and heat exchangers. Donahue 
& Coe, New York, formerly handled the 
account. 


Advertising Associates of California 

Riverside, Cal., named agency for Pacific 
Magnetic Corp. of Electronic Center, 
Romoland, Cal., designers and manufac- 
turers of miniature transformers, magnetic 
amplifiers and transistorized power sup- 


plies. 


Houston Advertising Agency . 
Tex., named to handle advertising and 


. Houston, 


public relations for Oxley Co., Houston 
manufacturer of galvanometers. 


Guerin, Johnstone, Jeffries . . Los Angeles, 
named agency for Statham Development 
Corp., Los Angeles, a division of Statham 
Instruments. Statham Development Corp. 
manufactures laboratory and _ production 


testing equipment. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Piitsburgh, 
named to handle advertising for all 15 
publications of American Aviation Publica- 
tions, Washington, D. C. The agency an- 
nounces it will open a Washington office 
to handle this and other accounts in the 
Washington area. 


Robert A. Wason Ill . 
editor, Tool Engineer, Detroit, to editorial 
director, Denham & .Co., Detroit. 


. from associate 


C. Wendel Muench .. from president and 
creative head of his own agency to vice- 
president and member of executive plans 
board of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago. Personnel of Muench agency who 
will also join Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
are: R. T. Hickman, account executive; 
Lynn Carnell, copy; Bill Fisher, produc- 
tion; and Mary Crisafulli, media: 


George Homer Martin Associates 
Newark, NJ., named to handle sales 
promotion for George Rattray & Co., Long 
Island, N.Y., electronic manufacturer. 
Continued on page 156 











“This is nothing compared to the way MPA* 


covers buyers in the Heart of Industrial America” 


*Midwest Purchasing Agent 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
Mailiigs — ally De assured of prowipt anu ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Lider Mop 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 


BUILD 
ACCURATE 
RELEASE 
LISTS! 


With the Only 
Complete Listing 
of Over 3450 
Business, Farm 
and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


EW 
AUN 1958 


NEW NUMBERING CHANGED 

ee LISTINGS 
New system gives perma- 
nent serial numbers to 


eoch magazine. Makes 
list building fast and easy. 


FOR 1958 
6Y%5" x 2%" 
320 pages 


@ EDITOR CODED—Bacon's editor-coded 
system shows exactly what material is used 
by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer 
magazines. Pin-points publicity— saves on 
preparation, photos and mailing. Sturdy, 
fabricoid, spiral bound book. 6%" x 9%” 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. 
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Company 
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If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smalier producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
‘72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















You can get a 400’ 16mm color film 
for under $1000 when we supply the 
know how and do all technical work. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“How to Make Low Cost Busi- 


ness Films.” No obligation, 
no high-pressure follow-up. 


TELEFILM 


[tn ec onPpoRratenc | 


a leading 16mm motion picture 
technical service since 1938 


6039 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 15§ 


James R. Williams 
public relations, Erwin Wasey, Ruth- 


appointed directo! 


rauff & Ryan, Chicago. He was formerly 


manager of 


assistant advertising and 
sales promotion, American Kitchens Di- 
vision, Avco Mfg. Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
Randolph Associates . . Wellesley, Mass. 
named to handle market development and 
advertising for Stowe-Woodward, New 
ton Upper Falls 


rubber-covered rolls used in industry. John 


Mass., manufacturer of 
C. Dowd, Boston, will continue to handle 
the company’s bowling ball division. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. of the South 

Oklahoma City, has discontinued its 17 
year-old affiliation with Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., New York, now merged with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan. President of the new agen- 
cy, known as Humphrey, Williamson & 
Gibson, is Warren A. Humphrey, formerly 
vice-president and manager. Mitchell L. 
Williamson and Ellis Gibson, formerly ac 
count executives, become vice-presidents. 
McLain & Associates . . Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been named handle advertising 
for the 


equipment and contract manufacturing di 


automotive equipment, medical 
s of Allen Electric & Equipment Co. 
f Kalamazoo. The account formerly 


handled by Waldie & Briggs, Chi 


named executive 
McKinney, Phil 
adelphia. He was formerly a vice-presi 
dent and director. Walter E. Rahel, alsc 


becomes a vice-presi 


Albert W. Emery 


vice-president, Harris 


former director 


former group account 
New York, 
named vice-president. Also appointed to 


Fred Messner 
manager, G. M. Basford Co. 


a vice-presidency is Anson McLaren, an 


other former group account manager. 


Fairfax, Inc. . . 
for Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., N.Y. 


The agency will handle the company’s 


New York, named agency 


corporate advertising as well as advertis- 
ing for its construction division, covering 


highway, marine and heavy construction. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 


named agency for Lufkin Rule Co., 


Cleveland, 


manu- 


facturer of rules, tapes and precision 
measuring tools. Jepson-Murray Advertis- 


ing formerly handled the account. 


Marathon Electric Manufacturing Corp. 
Wausau, Wis., manufacturer of motors 
and generators, from R. C. Breth, Inc., t 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Julius Klein Public Relations . 
named pr counsel for Diversey Corp., 
Chicago, manufacturer of chemical and 


. Chicago, 


sleansing products for industrial use. 


William H. Thomson . . 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, St. Louis, named 


a vice-president. 


account executive, 


Media changes. . 


Breskin Publications . . New York, has 
named Marvell A. Olsen and James M. 
Connors vice-presidents. Mr. Olsen is gen- 
eral manager and Mr. Connors is head 


f Chicago sales office. 


Trade Publishers 
doubled its size of facilities in the move 
to 3342 W. Olympic Blvd. Mailing address 
is Box 3631 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54 


Los Angeles, has 


Business Week . . New York, has an- 
nounced following changes: C. C, Ran- 
dolph III from Detroit district manager to 
eastern advertising sales manager; G. 
Robert Griswold from New York district 
manager to Detroit district manager; and 
Fred R. Emerson from Petroleum Week's 
Chicago district manager to New York 
staff. 

Robert F. DeFreitas from central dis- 
trict manager to sales manager of Wood 
& Wood Products and Food Packer, pub- 
lished by Vance Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Buttenheim Publishing Corp. . . has con- 
solidated Chicago offices in Daily News 
Building, Room 2100, Chicago 6. 


Carl R. Vetter 

succeeds Thomas 
A. Griffin as ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment manager, 
Miller Publishing 
Co.. Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Griffin 
retired after 43 
with the 
company. Mr. Vetter was advertising pro- 


Vetter years 


duction manager. 


Pilot Magazine Bethesda, Mad., 
opened New York sales office at 
Fifth Ave. John Ring, eastern sales 


resentative, will head the office. 


C. W. Leihy . . from editor to publisher of 
Electrical West, San Francisco. He re- 
places George C. Tenney, president of 
McGraw-Hill Co. of California, who will 
devote more time to executive duties in 
New York. Mr. Tenney is vice-president 
and member of the board of the parent 
company. 





Harvey Conover, Jr. . . from sales staff to 
advertising sales manager, Institutional 
Feeding & Housing, published by Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York. 


Ward's Reports, Inc. . Detroit, has 
changed the name to Powers & Co. It pub- 
lishes Ward's Automotive Reports, Ward's 


for all sales operations n Chemical 


Processing. 


Slocum Publishing Co. . . 
nounced construction plans for a $500,000 


Detroit, has an 


office building for Automotive News. New 
building is to be located at 965 E. Jeffer- 
son Av, 


Commoner Publishing Co. . . } 
has changed its name 


Publications 


Industrial Publishing Corp . . Cleveland, 
has advanced Edward H. Leighten, from 


Automotive Yearbook and Ward’s Canadi- adlire 316 sceaainnan. ds iS ee or 
an Automotive Yearbook. 


p- 


including 


Chilton Co. . . 
the following to its sales staffs: On Motor 
Age—Allen Church and Edwin Shaffer 
in New York; Duane Jones in Detroit; and 
Howard Zeuschel and William Fauber in 
Chicago. On Commercial Car Journal- 
Leonard Kastell in New York; Martin 
Kenealy in Detroit; James Moss in Chi- 
cago; and Richard Kendall in Cleveland. 
On Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 
Ted Driscoll in New York; George Isher- 
wood in Philadelphia, George Kilbride in 
Cleveland; Richard McClanahan in Chi 
cago; Jack Kay in Los Angeles; and Don 
Journal of Petrol Technology . . pub- May in San Francisco. On Automotive 
lished by Society of Petroleum Engineers, Industries—Robert Hulbert. in New York 
Dallas, Tex., has named Douglas C. 
Lance, Los Angeles publishers’ repre 
sentative, west coast sales agent. 


Philadelphia, has added : es 
rial. His 


1 by John D. Velard 


supervision ‘ 
Drivers’ Digest . position will be fille °. 
moved from Englewood, N.J., to head A 
quarters Building, 2000 P St., NW., Wash 


ington 6, D.C. 


. and Foreman’s Digest 
who was associate editor of F 


managing 


aditor 


{ Material 


lustrated. 


Charles L. Lemperly . . from midwestern 
manager, Stanley Publications, to west 
ern sales staff, Rock Products and Con- 
crete Products, both published by Mac 


lean-Hunter Publishing Corp., Chicago. 





Leighten 
Sutton Publishing Co. White Plains 
N.Y., has named C. F. Tope advertising 
representative in Arizona and Colorad 


K. F. Sheeran . . fro! 
yeneral mana 
& Stores, trade journal newly a 


Putman Publishing Co. . 
vanced Nathaniel Beck, Jr., to vice-presi 


. Chicago, has ad for Electrical Equipment, Electronic Equip- 


ment, and Contractors’ Electrical Equip- Simmons-Boardman Publis] 


dent in charge of eastern operations. He ment. He was previously publisher of York. Edward Wray, wh 


will continue his primary responsibility Western Electronic News. will continue as an 


Most Effective Means of 
Cataloging to the Oil 
Producing Industry 


The Composite CaTALOG . . . purchasing and 

specifying reference source for the oil drilling-producing 
industry .. . has proved to be, over a quarter-century, 
the most effective means of cataloging to the oil 


producing industry. 


Designed to help you sell, the CoMPOSITE CATALOG 
places your catalog material at more than 13,000* buying 


COMPOSITE CATALOG 


OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 
A Specialized Gulf Publishing Company Publication 


locations, in easy to use, easy to file, and hard to lose form... 
and reprints of your catalog data can be furnished at 


nominal cost. 
+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-430) March 15 is copy deadline for the next edition. 
* New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 
* Chicago (4), 332 $. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 
* Cleveland (16), 20800 Center Ridge Road, EDison 3-1650 
« Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bidg., CHerry 2-9221 
Dallas (8), 1808 Sylvan Drive, Riverside 7-7344 . 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington Park, } 
LUdiow 7-1219 : 
. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


Call the Gulf office nearest you today for complete details. 


. “y - surveys among oil industry buyers show that between two 
and three key men regularly refer to each COMPOSITE CATALOG issued, and 
prefer its use as a time saving reference source. 
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The fellows who write the big orders in this busi- 
the three ness know their market. And they know that hitting 
that market with year-in, year-out consistency is a 
three-way proposition. The reason is simple. The 


ides t li 
sides © se in radio and electronics engineers of America believe 


in and wholeheartedly support these three Institute 


RADIO AND of Radio Engineers’ services. 


Proceedings of the IRE 


ELECTRONICS Here’s the engineer’s monthly fact sheet — with more 


pages, more editorial features, and more readers than any 
publication in its field. Over 52,000 radio-electronics engi- 
neers read Proceedings because they want to know what’s 
going on and they’ve discovered Proceedings is the place 
to find out. It’s on top of the latest developments in this 


ast-moving, fast-expanding field. 


IRE directory 


More than 1,000 pages long, with circulation well above 


, 


Ni 
AY 
\\' 


the 50,000 mark, this unique annual covers the radio-elec- 


\ 


\ 


tronics industry from stem to stern. In the Directory you'll 


find a pinpointed classification of 3,500 manufacturers and 


1,500 distributors of radio and electronic equipment along 


with the products they handle. To help you clinch the sale 
the JRE Directory lists the business phone numbers of 3,- 
200 firms. No wonder they call the JRE Directory the 


“Bluebook” of the radio-electronics industry. 


Radio Engineering Show 


The radio-electronics “spectacular” held annually at New 





York’s mammoth Coliseum. Here’s your personal intro- 
duction to 50,000 radio-electronics engineers — the men 
who use the products you sell and manufacture. They’re 
eager to see your new equipment, to listen to your new 
ideas. This year, don’t pass up this golden opportunity to 
meet them on their home grounds. 


For all the details: 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


eeceeseceeseeeeeeeeee SSCHSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSSOSSSOOSHSCOOHCHOSOOSECECEESEO 
ADVT. DEPT.: 72 W 45th STREET e New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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copy chasers 


Copy chasers fight 
admen over ‘image’ ads 


Several months ago the Copy Chasers made caustic 


comments about ads which contribute nothing to 


‘company image.’ They drew bitter retorts, but 


our authors are sticking to their guns. . 


= Several months ago, in a piece 
entitled “Do your ads have a ‘big 
company’ look?,” we were rude to 
a number of people, and a number 
of people were rude right back at 
us. 

We were trying to make the point 
that a company’s objective in doing 
“institutional” advertising—that is, 
to sell the “house” behind the prod- 
uct—can also be served by the 
product advertising. And we said 
that any ad, regardless of medium, 
presents an opportunity “to make 
the best possible direct or indirect 
presentation of company. Just as 
by appearance, manner and tone 
of voice a man can demonstrate his 
quality (rather than proclaiming it 
in so many words), so can any 
product ad . . . do a good job for 
the firm that puts the product on 
the market.” 

Well! Some of the examples we 
selected to illustrate lack of regard 
for the “company look” were un- 
fortunate—that is, unfortunate for 
the parties responsible (who got 
darned sore) and unfortunate for 
us, who got spoken about in very 
uncomplimentary terms in letters 
to our editor. 


Good ads, poor messengers. . 
What some of the respondents, in 
their fury, overlooked, was that we 
were criticizing their ads not nec- 
essarily as ads, but as expressions 
of their companies’ “image.” It so 
happened that some of the examples 
were bad ads as ads, but a few 
were, in themselves, good enough 
product ads, but poor representa- 
tions of the companies. 

Robert N. Lando (Lando Adver- 
tising Service) wrote: 

“Just to take challenge with your 
comment appraising the L. B. Foster 
Co. ad in your last issue—the client 
seems to want us to write because 
he feels the critique is unjust— 
and so do we. 

“An entire series of L. B. Foster 
ads has been built around this type 
of art, bought from Pittsburgh’s 
most expensive art studio, and 
purposely shown in rough texture— 
to indicate the rough, tough type of 
man in the construction field. It is 
quite expensive art—not just lay- 
out. But the crowning point of our 
challenge of your appraisal is that 
in the readership ratings of the ad 
listed, when it appeared in Iron 
Age, it was the second highest 


OK 
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Foster . . rough layout for tough men 


rating for full-page black and white 
ads in its group. What more can 
we expect?” 

We had said: 

“Somebody connected with L. B. 
Foster Co. apparently thought the 
layout was good enough to use for 
final art—but we don’t think so. 
The result is crude.” 

And we replied to Mr. Lando: 

“The fact remains that it looked 
to us like a rough layout, and since 
the subject of our article was the 
“company look,” we didn’t think 
this ad made the company look 
very good. Otherwise, not a bad ad.” 


So little respect ..R. E. Miller, Jr. 
(Miller Advertising) wrote: 

“Should an advertisement ever 
be evaluated on its layout alone as 
something separate and apart from 
the heading and copy?” 

Well, yes. If the layout is such as 
to make the heading and copy un- 


rontinued on page 162 
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How to beat last year 


y) 


sales figures! seven ways 





3. SELL THE WAY THEY BUY 


Specs are written, and purchases made, product by product. 
In businesspapers—and pre-filed catalogs—you can take enough 
space to sell the same way: product by product. For example, 
your 24-page catalog can be distributed in CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING CATALOG for $5,520. And it will work all year as a source of 
buying information in the 15,000 plants of the process industries. 





7. BUDGET FOR SALES TARGETS 


To beat last year’s sales figures, budget for this year’s sales 
goals. Base your ad-investment on what it will take to do the 
job ahead. Businesspapers, of course, give you the most sales 
value per ad-dollar . . . allow you to budget for sales targets! 
Your REINHOLD representative has the facts on sales opportunities 
in your markets. He will be glad to help you plan. 


businesspaper advertising can help: 











4. CUT SALESMEN’S SEAT-WARMING TIME 


Nothing helps a salesman get into more places, faster, than a 
reputation for knowing the customer’s business. This accept- 
ance is easy to build through businesspapers . . . where readers 
expect your ads to talk their business. For example, chemists and 
engineers rely on ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY or INDUSTRIAL & 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY for the work facts they need. 


WHERE REINHOLD 
CAN HELP STEP-UP 
YOUR SALES 


The chemical process industries —— 24 allied 
industries which employ chemical processes as their basic 
manufacturing operation—will spend $45 billion for 
chemicals and raw materials in 1957 and $7 billion for 
new plants and equipment. This is one of the most dy- 
namic of all industry groups and one of the fastest 
growing sectors of the national economy. 













FOUR GREAT MARKETS 


4 % 










1. PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE YOUR BUSINESS IS 


Concentrate on customers. Don’t spread yourself thin .. . 
waste time and money on fringe. Pick prospects—and pound 
them! In businesspapers you can do a highly selective job of 
singling prospects out of the ranks of business. For example, 
MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING picks from all industry 
31,000 men who select and specify materials, parts and finishes. 


5. CLOSE THE SALE ACROSS THE DESK 


The more time salesmen can spend closing sales, the more 
they’ll close! There’s no more efficient way to pre-sell for your 
sales force than businesspaper advertising. For example, in 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS you can make as many as 52 
calls a year on more than 87,000 men who must be sold in the giant 
chemical process industries ...at a fraction-of-a-dollar per call! 


Architecturally-designed construction— expected 
to account for more than $29 billion this year, and 
growing. This includes the $3.5 billion education market, 
a $3 billion slice of the commercial building market, and 
all of the $775 million hospital and institutional market. 


Engineering materials for product design and 
manufacture—a market as basic as U. S. industry 
itself. Cuts across industry ... from automotive products 
to xylophones...wherever plants use metals, 
nonmetallics, forms and finishes to produce original 
equipment and hardgoods. Expanding rapidly with the 
dramatic development of new product design. 


Automatic control industry—the fastest growing 
market in the world of today and tomorrow—will buy 
$7 billion of control products in ’57. Includes: military 
and industrial applications of control systems compo- 
nents, instrumentation, test equipment, data reduction 
equipment. 








7 


fr 


2. MAKE MORE CALLS... CUT COSTS PER CALL 
To make sales, make calls! You can make more ad-calls—for 
less money—in business publications. The price of one page in 
a general newsweekly will buy 12 pages in most businesspapers. 
In PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, for example, 12 two-color pages 
cost only $10,620; make 450,000 calls—all on specifiers—in the 
architecturally-designed construction market. 


6. WHIP UP THE SALES STAFF 


One sure way to develop sales enthusiasm is with a strong 
ad-campaign. Salesmen like best, advertising that calls on the 
same people they call on... businesspaper advertising! For 
example, a campaign in AUTOMATIC CONTROL will call on concen- 
trated buying power—97% of its 25,500 engineers and 4,500 
technical management readers buy or specify control products. 


REINHOLD 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Publishers of: Progressive Architecture, Materials In Design Engineering, 
Automatic Control, Chemical Engineering Catalog, Chemical Materials Catalog. 





Advertising management for publications of the American Chemical 
Society: Chemical & Engineering News, industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
Analytical Chemistry, Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemistry. 





The Reinhold Book Division: One of this country’s largest publishers of 
technical, scientific, professional and educational books for use on chemistry, 
chemical engineering, materials engineering, metallurgy and metalworking, physics, 
nuclear science, automatic control, architecture, interiors, design and fine and com- 
mercial art. Official publishers of the ACS monographs and world’s leading pub- 
lishers of chemistry and architectural books. 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Threadwell . . not for the Girdle Gazette 


COPY CHASERS... 


continued from p. 159 


readable, then the layout deserves 
to be evaluated—and harshly. 

We had objected to the ad in 
question as follows: 

“Macklin shows so little respect 
for the reader by expecting him to 
be attracted by a bunch of con- 
centric circles, red on black, and to 
have the patience to read tiny white 
text on black, that we can’t believe 
the reader will have much respect 
for Macklin.” 

Now it so happens that this par- 
ticular Macklin ad, when it first 
ran in American Machinist, got a 
“Reader Feedback” score that ranked 
it 15th in getting a favorable an- 
swer to, “Did you read this ad 
sufficiently to get the main idea?” 

All we can say is, “We'll be 
dammed!” Plus, of course, a tip of 
the hat to Mr. Miller. 


Doesn‘t win affection . . Which 
leaves us where? Still believing, 
stubbornly, that decorating an ad 
with concentric circles and setting 
copy in reverse on black is not a 
good way to win a reader’s affec- 
tions. Logic is on our side; so is 
most of the evidence. The Macklin 
case is, we concede, an exception. 
As we said in our reply to Mr. 
Miller: 

“Now and then an ad in reverse 
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will get a good score (the different 
format often has a higher recall fac- 
tor), but usually it flops.” 

Here’s what we had to say about 
the Miller Fluid Power ad: 

“Miller Fluid Power Div. of Flick- 
Reedy Corp. has an unbelievable 
page. The guy who lays out ads for 
Mo’s Cut-Rate would be ashamed 
of this.” 

We reproduced the ad next to 
our comment. It does look like Mo’s 
Cut-Rate. But Phillip J. Desmond 
(Armstrong Advertising Agency) 
objects: 

“We don’t believe you are justi- 
fied in criticizing this advertisement 
from the standpoint of layout. It is 
obvious that Miller intends to give 
its audience as clear and complete 
an idea as possible of what the 
company offers. As you will notice, 
it is possible for a designer to order 
a Miller cylinder directly from this 
advertisement, unless he has a di- 
mensional problem. Also, he knows 
that the cylinders are in stock and 
can be delivered immediately. 

“This advertisement is invaluable 
to a reader who has a definite need 
for cylinders at the time he reads 
it. To dismiss this advertisement 
simply because the layout does not 
conform to Copy Chasers’ exalted 
canons of good taste we feel is un- 
fair, both to Miller and its agency. 
We would suggest Copy Chasers 
make an attempt to find out what 
degree of success Miller has en- 


gke every cent of YOU. 
¥ QindING WHEEL DOLE On, 
of 
with MACKLIN “Wheels of Profit 


Macklin . . low readability, high score 
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joyed with this type of advertising. 
We predict you will find that this 
advertising is of tremendous help 
in the promotion and sale of prod- 
ucts.” 

Our answer: 

“Please recall that the theme of 
this piece was the ‘company look.’ 
This Miller ad, as useful as it may 
be to the man who might be at the 
moment eager to buy a cylinder and 
has already been pre-sold on Miller, 
doesn’t do much to make Miller 
look like a top-notch company. In 
fact, it makes it look like a cut-rate 
automotive parts dealer.” 


Little black man again. . Charles 
Palm really let us have it: 

“IT don’t know who the Copy 
Chasers are, nor do I care, but I 
am damned sure they had better 
take a firm grip on their Madison 
Avenue crash helmets and come 
down from their ivory towers for 
something beside a _ three-hour 
lunch. In the first place, they don’t 
seem to realize what publication 
they are working for. It is mnDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. Industrial MAR- 
KETING. Not the Girdle Gazette. 

“In excoriating the advertise- 
ments of the 35 companies, these 
pontificators use the phrases ‘a little 
black man who represents some- 
thing, but we know not what.’ ‘We 
miss the point in an American Drill 
Bushing ad.’ ‘We wonder if the tag 
line means,’ etc. Obviously these 


Continued on page 166 
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useful to the pre-sold 





YOU'RE JUDGED BY your PFCSCIICC 


wissen YOUr Printing 


A GOOD printer can help you. Call in a 
good printer at the beginning of your job. He can 


When you make a speech, your listeners judge 
your voice, your delivery, your poise, as well as 
your message. 

When you speak to your prospects by mail, you 
are judged by your printed pieces. 

By addressing your prospects through well- 
printed booklets, you show respect for them. In 
turn, your prospects will show respect for you. 
That kind of printed literature stays on the job, 
building good will, producing sale after sale. 


HIGH STANDARD 


help you cut costs, use modern techniques, im- 
prove printing quality, produce literature that 
sells — and keeps on selling. 

Very likely hell recommend Warren’s High 
Standard Printing Papers. He knows that fine 
printing begins with fine papers, and that Warren 
Papers are unparalleled in their field. §. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


printing papers 
make a 





gocd impression 
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where your SALES STORY 
reaches the whole. 


Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team effort. Chances are, 
in the companies and agencies you want to reach, at least three, four or more 


executives will influence the choice of your market, media or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial companies and agencies 
is a vital selling factor for IM advertisers. Because IM is the only publication 
serving the specialized interests of those concerned with selling and advertising 
to business and industry, most of the men who call the shots in industrial market- 
ing are enthusiastic IM readers. For example, the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, which ranks among the top three business-paper advertisers*, has five 
key advertising and promotion executives in its Industries Group alone. Here’s 
what Industrial Marketing means to the men who head the Advertising and 
Industrial Press Department of the A-C Industries Group. 


A. R. TOFTE 
Manager, Advertising and 
Industrial Press Department 


“When a magazine dedicates 
itself solely to helping solve 
the many new and complex 
problems connected with being 
an ‘industrial marketer,’ it is 
unthinkable not to read it 
thoroughly from cover to cover, 
every issue. Industrial Marketing 
is exactly that type of book to 
those of us who are trying to raise 
the standards and the standing 
of industrial marketing.” 


J. W. MURPHY 


Assistant Manager 


“Because of the wide variety of 
helpful articles in Industrial 
Marketing, I find something of 
interest for almost every section 
of our department in each issue. 
I generally point out specific 
articles to our supervisors, and 
in order not to delay the routing 
of IM, I also carry a subscription 
which I receive at home.” 


Allis-Chalmers is not an unusual case. Rather, it’s typical of Industrial 
Marketing’s following among the executives you want and need to reach. 


*According to 1956 estimates by The Associated Business Publications. 
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.Decision-Making 
Team 


L. C. DOELGER 

Promotion Supervisor, 

Power Equipment and Nuclear 
Power Divisions 


“Important Message — that’s 
what IM means to me. Never has 
an issue crossed my desk that 
did not contain at least one or 
two articles with an important 
message relative to my job in 
advertising. I also enjoy agree- 
ing and disagreeing with the 
‘Copy Chasers’ and never miss 
the opportunity to read this 
stimulating series.” 


E. J. SMITH 
Promotion Supervisor, 
Industrial Equipment Division 


“IT have never seen an issue of 
Industrial Marketing that did 
not contain a wealth of useful 
information. Several years ago 
I started cutting articles and 
smaller bits from IM for future 
reference. These clippings now 
serve as a valuable idea file.” 


D. A. LEROY 
Promotion Supervisor, 
General Products Division 


“With the products of the 
General Products Division being 
applied in so many industrial 
markets, we naturally have a 
broad interest in all marketing 
functions. Industrial Marketing 
receives thorough readership 
here because almost every 
issue contains an article paral- 
leling a current program of one 
of our products.” 


The magazine of selling and adeeilising lo business and sndubly 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
480 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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COPY CHASERS... 


continued from p. 162 


advertisements were prepared for 
reading by plant men, by factory 
superintendents, by tool engineers 
and other men who are responsible 
for most of the products produced 
in America. They seem to get the 
point of these advertisements as 
evidenced by their purchase of all 
the products mentioned. 

“But the Copy Chasers don’t get 
the point. Well, old buddies, we are 
not writing the ads for you, simply 
because you don’t buy any taps or 
drills or bushings, and I’d be very 
surprised if you knew the difference 
between them. As contributing edi- 
MARKETING, I 
wonder why you don’t know what 
a piloted tap is and why it is im- 
portant to tell the reader you have 
them in stock. It is also too bad 
that the Copy Chasers don’t know 
why the ‘little black man’ appears 
in Threadwell’s ads. Suffice it to 
say he is there for a purpose and 
did not fall out of an inkwell. Or 
should we have put a black eye- 
patch on him?” 

We wrote back at Mr. Palm: 

“In the case of the Threadwell ad, 
we stated that the little black man 
cartoon was ‘small company.’ That’s 
a matter of opinion, we admit, but 
the opinion is not only sincere; it’s 


tors of Industrial 


vue GREENFIELD DISTRIBUTOR ron » 


Greenfield . . 


Is layout enough? 
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also based upon a conviction that 
the readers of metalworking pub- 
lications want information in re- 
ward for their reading. 

“The fact that ‘piloted taps are 
available from stock’ is, admittedly, 
information—yet we believe the 70 
square inches could have been bet- 
ter used to give reasons why that 
piece of information is significant. 
In other words—some answer to 
that devastating question: ‘So 
what?’ What's so good about 
Threadwell taps—or, indeed, the 
company behind it, that makes the 
information about availability truly 
meaningful to the prospective pur- 
chaser?” 


- Because 
we had also criticized one of those 
handsome Greenfield Tap ads’ copy 
as being “pretty say-nothing, fall- 
ing far short of the splendor of the 
illustration,’ Mr. Palm also wanted 
to know why a company (or its 
agency) which could produce a 
striking four-color insert couldn't, 
in our opinion, write outstanding 
copy, too. 

Doesn’t necessarily follow. As we 
wrote to Mr. Palm: 

“The Greenfield ad, as handsome 
as it is, contains little more than 
verbiage. The first three sentences 
are no more than generalities. They 
are not good copy. By contrast, see 
our favorable comment about some 
Greenfield copy in our December 
piece—we're you'll see the 
difference between the stilted copy 
mentioned in the October issue and 
the human, interesting language re- 
ported in December.” 

And we added: 

“Back to the Copy Chasers a mo- 
ment. Far from being occupants of 
Madison Avenue ivory towers, we 
have a total of nearly a half-cen- 
tury in industrial advertising. We 
have served scores of companies 
selling to industry, have written 
tons of copy, and have examined 
(in our capacity as Copy Chasers) 
probably many times more ads than 
any other individuals in the busi- 
ness. 

“When we say we don’t know what 
the little man represents we mean 
exactly that. Sure, he’s a_ trade 
character, but why a black man? 

“When we say we miss the point in 


Nothing but verbiage . 


sure 


the American Drill Bushing ad, we 
mean exactly that. What’s the pirate 
—or whatever he is—doing? 

“The implication that we might be 
wrong because these advertisers do 
make sales, is ridiculous. Any of 
these companies can survive bad 
advertising.” 


Reckless philosophy . . Mr. Palm’s 
long letter also contained a bit of 
advertising philosophy which we 
considered reckless and ill-advised. 
He stated: 

“It might be interesting to note, ° 
though, that there is. a growing 
cult which doesn’t think copy is 
worth a damn. When the average 
reading time in trade publication 
is divided up, the allotment per 
page is sometimes only seconds. 

“You have to tell your story in 
a hell of a hurry or the reader is 
long gone. ‘Tell all’ copy 
fine fad, but it is illogical. Examine 
the readership surveys and see how 
many readers stay with the ad from 
headline to signature. Even the 
highest scorers lose readers on the 


was a 


way.” 

Our answer to that would take 
a whole article, and we’ll save that 
for later. Meanwhile, in our reply 
to Mr. Palm we said that. *. 

, . we've never seen any evi- 
dence to prove long copy doesn’t 
get read. Many top-scoring ads 
have hundreds of words. The con- 
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American Drill . . What is a bushing? 








tention is absolutely un-provable. 

“Certain ‘billboard’ ads do get 
high readership scores. But when an 
ad has a couple of dozen words, it’s 
pretty hard not to get a high ‘read 
most.’ You will notice in Starch 
Reports that ads containing less 
than 50 words are so indicated by 
an underline; that’s because Starch 
recognizes how unfair it is to get 
a high score for reading when there 
isn’t much reading. 


“Similarly, inserts. Inserts have 
scored high on cost ratios because 
they carried the one-page rate. But 
we've written too much about the 
faulis in Starch scoring to repeat 
it all here. We have, of course, ob- 
served Treadwell ratings, and—due 
to these faults—we’re unimpressed. 
We still think you aren’t giving the 
readers what they’ve paid for (in 
money, in time).” 


A few kind words . . So much 
for that. We got some more letters, 
which we've acknowledged. And 
some even included a few kind 
words for us. Thanks, pals. 

Now to business—which is to 
continue our examination of the 
“company look.” From each of 
several publications serving differ- 
ent industries we’re going to pick 
the two ads which do the best and 
the worst jobs of presenting a fa- 
vorable company image. And be- 


cause we don’t want anyone to 
think that a favorable company 
look depends upon expensive pro- 
duction, we’re going to eliminate 
full-color ads and elaborate in- 
serts. 

From a plastics industry mag- 
azine: 

Even if we didn’t already know 
the company, we'd immediately 
form a favorable impression of the 
Monsanto ad which reports “What 
they’re both saying about the new 
Lustrex Hi-Test 88B.” (By “both” 
they mean extruders and vacuum 
formers.) 

It’s a bold, open bleed spread, 
with modified modular arrange- 
ment of elements; that is, each of 
the two groups of three illustra- 
tions are overlapped, and each 
group compartmentalized from the 
other and from the headline and 
copy by heavy black lines. 

No attempt has been made to fill 
the area; white space is used to let 
the photos “breathe” and give free 
access to the accompanying cap- 
tions. Each of the captions consists 
of two or three comments from the 
field. The endorsers are not identi- 
fied, but no matter—the purpose 
is to prove that both types of user 
have plenty of good things to say 
about Lustrex. 


Should know better . . Out of 
quite a collection of ads all eligible 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 








What 
they're 
both 
saying 
about new 


extruders: 


Fast Extrusion 
Exceitent Gloss 
Senanth Surtace Finish 


for “worst” in respect to “company 
look,” we’ve picked one by Allis- 
Chalmers, just to pick on a big 
company which should be doing a 
better job. 

It’s a rather conventional ad; 
we've seen thousands like it. Main 
picture shows a dielectric heater in 
operation—a square-on view—with 
attendant obviously “posed” beside 
it. 

Just above the main picture is 
a little elf (or something), pointing. 
Next to him: “in the laboratory... 
on the production line...” And 
next to that, cutting down into the 
main picture, a small cut of the ma- 
chine. 

A reverse element cuts up into 
the picture from below, left. It 
identifies the product: “Allis- 
Chalmers Dielectric Heaters.” This 
may or may not be the start of a 
sentence which continues into the 
headline—or the headline may just 
be addressing the reader: “Solve a 
Wide Range of Industrial Heating 
Problems.” The copy can best be 
described as pedestrian. 


Plays safe . . Now this ad is not 
bad. We’ve seen worse. We just 
think it fails miserably in creating 
an image of Allis-Chalmers as a 
big, progressive, alert company. 
Certainly Allis-Chalmers, with its 
wealth of background and access 
to advertising skills, should be able 
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Allis-Chalmers . . Pedestrian 


Monsanto . 


. At last, a company look 
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to create more admiration for the 
company than this ad asks for. 

From a magazine in the instru- 
ments and control field: 

Superior Tube Co. tells about an 
order it filled for a company making 
aircraft thermocouples. Illustra- 
tion is a fine dramatic tail-view of a 
jet plane. Headline says: “Only 
high-quality tubing can _ protect 
sensitive thermocouples in heat-like 
this.” 

Unlike the Monsanto ad, which 
used white space actually as a dis- 
play element, this one packs a lot 
of copy into a relatively small text 
area. But the copy is interesting, 
telling why Thermo Electric Co. se- 
lected Superior tubing to meet such 
specifications as “withstand tem- 
peratures from -—300° to above 
2200°F, with high scaling resistance 
at that fierce heat—with high shock, 
fatigue and corrosion resistance— 
produced to unusually close tol- 
erances and with spotlessly clean, 
smooth inner diameter.” 

An accompanying smaller picture 
shows representative Thermo Elec- 
tric thermocouples which are made 
in sizes “from a fraction of an inch 
to over 40 ft. in length.” 


Valuable? . . But Hamilton Watch 
Co., which must have interesting 
things to tell the engineers who 
read this magazine, has come up 
with a mess. 

First thing you see is a huge 
word, “Valuable,” running across 
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Only high-quality tubing can protect 
sensitive thermocouples in heat like this 


—that's why the monutectore: utes Superior tubing 








Hamilton Watch . . Too much ‘valuable’ 


the page in letters an inch and a 
half high. Squeezed under this, in 
squat capital letters, is the line, 
“Test and recording time is saved.” 
Above the “Valuable” is a photo- 
graph of a man doing something to 
what is identified below as an os- 
cillograph. The background in the 
photograph has been airbrushed 
in a mistaken attempt to force at- 
tention on the machine and to pro- 
vide more readability (question- 
able) to four lines of over-print. 
These four lines happen to be 
more valuable than the word “Val- 


od we irl i ; a \sle(n 


HEAVY -' my TANDEM 


ONLY TIMKEN-DETROIT OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES! 
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Superior Tube. . 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSSES AND TRANLERS 





Timken. . 
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Dynamic presentation implies a dynamic company 


Readable and dramatic 


uable” which occupies so much 
more space. If you take the trouble, 
you can read them. 


Cartridge Loading Convenience 
Required footage can be removed 
under ordinary room light during test 
set-ups 
48 Channels on 12 Inch Wide Chart 
traces are more easily identified for 
accurate reading and interpretation 


Too much ink . . Everything un- 
der the picture, including the head- 
line word, runs on black. The copy, 
set square in an un-serifed, con- 
densed type, is very hard to read, 
but could have been given more 
room, because almost 10 square 
inches at the left of the text has 
been left to black ink, serving no 
purpose except to run up the mag- 
azine’s ink bill. 

This ad seems to have been de- 
liberately designed to be forbidding. 
It’s like what a small company 
might do in an amateurish attempt 
to command attention by defying 
the well-proven rules of good ad 
design. 

From a quarrying magazine: 

Compare the Timken Detroit 
Axles ad reproduced on this page 
with the Eagle Iron Works ad on 
page 170. 

The Timken ad, which has any 
number of elements, is beautifully 
arranged into a dynamic presenta- 
tion of the product — and, unmis- 
takably, the company. 

Continued on page 170 
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Business paper publishers and editors still have about five 
weeks in which to enter INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 20th annual 
editorial achievement competition for business publications. But, as 
everyone in this business knows, deadlines have a way of creeping 
up—fast. So the time to move is now. 

IM‘s competition is the only one open to all business publica- 
tions. The judges award 15 first place plaques (one each for the 
various classifications of entries) and 30 certificates of merit. The 
publications which win the awards have iron-clad evidence that 
they produce top-flight editorial material. 

The current competition covers material published during 1957. 
All entries must be received at IM’s office by March 16. We've put 
together a handsome folder telling all about the competition—rules, 
classes of entries, etc. Write for your folder, and tell us, at the same 
time, how many entry blanks you will need. Write now to: 


Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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: J-M Marinite.. fast, new way to oven economy 


ie | 


W.C. Dillon & Co. uses Marinite for easy 
assembly and close temperature control 


Here's how 


wi 


.. easy to fabricate ...easy to maintain 
.. builds and insulates in one operation 


_tnsulations 
STNG TeERmAL 
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Eagle . . Ben Day holds it together 


COPY CHASERS... 


continued from p. 168 


Mish-mash . . The only thing that 
keeps the Eagle ad from flying apart 
is the Ben Day background. (Note 
the rounded corners.) The copy is 
fine, but it doesn’t stand a chance in 
this mish-mash of “cute” artwork, 
dwarfed photograph and_ useless 
decoration. An added touch of 
amateurishness is the tiny mortise 
cut in the plate to permit the pub- 














Mahon . . No waste space 
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Johns-Manville 


lication to set the key number in 


the street address. 

From a design engineering mag- 
azine: 

Two ads here struck us as being 
spectacularly eligible as examples 
of “big company look.” 

Johns-Manville’s spread on _ its 
insulations sells like mad, with 
plenty of user-benefit and reason- 
why copy skillfully arranged in 
bite-size sections. But the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the ad is its 


LIKE CLOCKWORK, rascera’s sutormased in-teracht ete 


fol avstem gives you customer service date in a mateer of 

For comptietr information on orders to process, epeedy replies 
to inquiries about specific requirements and exact Teperte om. .. 

stack available for immediate delivery contact, Eastern’ 
Customer Service Department < 


Raster Statnless Sree} Corporation + Raltimore 3, Marytemd, UB.k. 


Eastern Stainless Steel . 


. The drawing was a happy choice 


main illustration accompanying 
most of the left-hand page. 

It’s a drawing—and a good one— 
of men installing J-M Marinite 
board in an oven. We are positive 
that this drawing does a_ better 
job of creating an “institutional” 
effect than a photograph of this 
operation would have done. 


What's it about? . . The other ad 
blue-backgrounded _ spread 
“look” and 


is a 
which goes all out for 
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. A solid citizen in the world of steel 




















“Our executives and depart- 
ment heads read the JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE every day,” 


says FRANK PARKER, vice president, 
Howard-Cooper Corporation, heavy equip- 
ment distributor, Portland, Oregon. 

“Each of our eight branches gives the 
Daily Journal of Commerce a thorough 
going over, watching it for letting of con- 
tracts and notification of future jobs. 

“The Daily Journal of Commerce is 
practically the Bible of what is happening 
in the Pacific Northwest in fields of inter- 
est to our lines.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


® General Contractors ® Manufacturers 

®@ Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 

® Building Material Dealers @ Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Sexseate&€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 


Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 





HOT 


On the mark, set and gone... 
to new heights! LAW AND ORDER 
is now FIRST in advertising 
dollars, FIRST in executive 
circulation, FIRST in editorial, 
FIRST in the hearts of its readers. 


Now, more than ever before, you 
stand to benefit by advertising 
your products and services in 
LAW AND ORDER because it is 
' highest in reader response. 
\, 12,000 copies blanket 6,301 
police departments. All issues 
ring-punched for saving and study 
yet coupon cards and every-issue- 
a-special-issue policy 
"produces direct sales— 
exceptional results. 97.48% 
verified BPA circulation. 


A 


For the details, write 
or phone: BPA 


LAW aw ORDER 


72 WEST 45th ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 


nothing else. The illustration spreads 
across the two pages—it’s a 17th 
century fob watch, borrewed for 
the purpose from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Behind it, detailed 
in white against the blue, is an 
“exploded” drawing of the move- 
ment, dated 1645-70. 

Now what's this all about? 

Copy is as follows: 

Like clockwork, Eastern’s automated 
in-touch control system gives you cus- 
tomer service data in a matter of min- 
utes. 

For complete information on orders 
in process, speedy replies to inquiries 
about specific requirements and exact 
reports on. stock available for im- 
mediate delivery . . contact Eastern’s 
Customer Service Department. 

The advertiser is Eastern Stain- 
less Steel Corp. What’s better about 
Eastern stainless steel, the product, 
we don’t know. But we do know 
this (which we didn’t before), that 
Eastern is a solid citizen in the 
world of stainless steel. 


The layout of the R. C. Mahon ad, 
which ran on the inside front cover, 
is senseless. What might have 
made a stunning attention-getter— 
a 100-ton weldment to be used as 
the base unit of a housing for a 
300,000 kw steam turbine, is over- 
whelmed by the other ad compo- 
nents, which include an orange- 
and-white headline on an irregular- 
shaped black background, a light 
orange vertical panel carrying cut- 
outs of eight fabrications, a black- 
orange-and-white base, a circular 
spot containing a dim picture of a 


. welder, a smaller circular spot con- 


taining a tiny drawing of two men 
at a drawing board, a bunch of 
white space in which (as if by 
afterthought, to utilize all the room) 
has been squeezed three lines of 
orange type on a slant, and one 
solid, unindented block of text 
which, in tiny type, runs to over 200 
words. 

All we can think of is—The R. C. 
Mahon Co. paid extra for this space, 
and, by gum, it’s going to cover 
every square inch of it. 


Cp Olin 











NEWS 








SIDS WANTED, ETc. 





Busy construction men read « fews" to 
for the news it contains. 

them is largely leads for business: “‘Bids 
Wanted.’ “Contract Lettings.”’ etc. — the 
Lifeblood of the industry! That is truly 
EAGER READERSHIP — there can be 
none better in advertising. 

The Public Works Issue, published every 
other Wednesday. contains not only the 
above information but also ADS — the 
commercial news of equipment and sup- 
plies in which readers are intensely in- 
terested. 





See Class. 41, S.R.D.S. or write or wire 
(collect) for detailed information about 
this wealthy 6-State Construction Market 
and our thorough coverage. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


An Associated Construction Publication 











PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


Story Beard Pos 


“STORYBOARD” PAD 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuols. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 2.50 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 84%” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 





Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pod 
with 2:4” video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
roted 





No. 72A—19 x 24” 
(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 
(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV artists. Makes an ordin- 
ary pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 







FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’* 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St... New York 36 
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GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


is your 


GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY! 


May 1958 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
will be a spectacular issue commemorating the 
“Chemical Engineers’ Golden Jubilee” 


The American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers’ 50th Anniversary marks a major mile- 
stone in the progress of the Chemical Process 
Industries, from the celluloid era to today’s 
rocket-fuel age. From vital discoveries in 
basic research, through the entire scope of 
chemical engineering, A.I.Ch.E. will celebrate 
fifty fabulous years of achievement. 

A salute to the past is only part of the cele- 
bration. The main theme of the Jubilee 
program next June at Philadelphia will be 
“A Look to the Future.” 
significance of May CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Here is the real 


Procress for all advertisers—chemical engi- 
neers dedicated to the growth and develop- 
ment of all chemical industries. 


This is truly a golden opportunity for manu- 
facturers to instill both their corporate and 
their product messages in the minds of re- 
sponsible chemical engineers — men whose 
decisions are essential to the purchase and 
specification of practically all chemicals, 
equipment, materials and engineering serv- 
ices in the chemical process industries. 
Highlights of May C.E.P. include a History 
of Chemical Engineering and A.I.Ch.E., and 
a survey of Chemical Engineering Around 
the World, plus other fascinating features 
and timely engineering articles. This match- 
less editorial selection will insure intensive, 
effective readership. 

Take full advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity. The May 1958 issue of C.E.P. will be 
a big issue—your big opportunity to get big 
results. Be sure to reserve adequate space. 


q che Ec PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the 
American institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Author Bailey ‘hit a nerve’ 
in ‘swipes’ at PR firms 


# In his recent article, “How to 
Write Industrial Publicity Articles 
(IM, December, 57, p. 40), Mr. H. 
P. Bailey is quite right in most of 
his analysis, but he seems to be 
taking a few swipes at the com- 
panies which specialize in publicity. 
We're willing to admit that this 
is probably unintentional, or that 
perhaps we’re sensitive on the sub- 
ject, but here is one “professional” 
organization which should like to 
raise a small voice of protest. 
“Publicity organizations, -which 
can hardly be expected to find and 
analyze the problems, are certainly 
completely competent to revise and 
dress up the English and the gen- 
eral presentation of illustrative ma- 
terial.” Mr. Bailey is partially cor- 
rect, ie., we do know how to use 
proper words in proper places. 
However, he is selling us short by 
means of a glittering generality, for 
there are some of us in the field 
who are graduate engineers, fully 
capable of fathoming the problems 
and advantages of using pneumatic, 
electric, hydraulic or (maybe, some 
day) atomic hand tools. We can 
also understand what makes ure- 
thane foam, how to die-cast small 
parts, clean by means of ultrasonics, 
plate without immersion and many 
other ingenious industrial deviltries. 
Later on, in the same article, Mr. 
Bailey concedes that “outside pro- 
fessionals in publicity are available 
to shape the basic program and to 
polish off the final results from the 
organization.” Please, Mr. Bailey, 
the professionals can do more than 


shine ’em up for you. Frequently 
they handle the entire job, starting 
even with the idea for the story it- 
self. As a rule, the engineering pub- 
licity firm will have no more than 
“the lead.” The rest of the digging, 
developing and disseminating is left 
up to the agency. 

And the job gets done, as evi- 
denced by the fact that better than 
90% of the articles sent out are 
accepted by the first editor ap- 
proached. 

On top of that the outside agency 
will, during the pursual of a story, 
sometimes uncover adverse criticism 
of the product, which the client’s 
customer would never dream of 
divulging to a company’ man. 
Knowing the negative side is just 
as valuable as being fully conversant 
with the good points. 

We didn’t mean to get so heated 
about it—but Mr. Bailey hit a 
nerve. 

LUCIEN R. GREIF 

Engineering 
Publicity, New 


Greif-Associates, 
and _ Industrial 
York 


IM publicity article 
garners some ‘loud guffaws’ 


= We have some comments on the 
article, “How to Write Technical 
Publicity Articles,’ which appeared 
in your December, 1957, issue (p. 
40). 

H. P. Bailey’s statement, “Pub- 
licity organizations, which can 
hardly be expected to find and 
analyze the problems . .” brought 
out some pretty loud guffaws here. 
Over the years, we’ve had very 
little difficulty demonstrating to cli- 
ents that it actually takes an “out- 
sider” to dig out and analyze (with 
them) the news value of facets of 
company products and _ activities. 
“Insiders” are usually either “too 
close” or too much “in love” with 
the subject matter to do it justice. 

Naturally, it takes an “outsider” 
with qualifications. He must be 





qualified by reason of training and/ 
or experience to understand com- 
pany products and activities, so that 
he will at least know where to start 
digging for facts or problems. If the 
company manufactures electronic 
components, call “him” an electrical 
engineer, or at least an engineer. 
Don’t expect your advertising agen- 
cy’s “publicity man” or a “general” 
public relations or publicity agent 
to possess the experience and train- 
ing that it took an industrial pub- 
licity or public relations specialist 
to acquire over a period of many 
years. Unfortunately, there aren’t 
too many such hybrid “engineer-re- 
porter” creatures around. 
Engineering or technical experi- 
ence isn’t all there is to creating 
good technical publicity. You have 
o “live with the company,” to get 
the feel of the operation, policies 
and customer relations. Industrial 
publicity story possibilities should 
then, for the most part, be suggested 
or initiated by him. He then digs— 
through interviews with company, 
customer and supplier personnel— 
to come up with facts which prac- 
tically write the story for him. 
Only the proven industrial pub- 
licity or public relations specialist 
is able or willing to devote the time 
and effort to such creative reporting 
jobs. 
GENE BARTCZAK 
President, Gene Bartczak As- 
sociates, Industrial Public Rela- 
tions, North Bellmore, N. Y. 


Market researcher classifies 
Houston industries by SIC 


# As chairman of the marketing 
research division of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, I am about 
io get a special survey going for 
our Houston industrial distributors. 

Already the domestic trade di- 
vision is coding Houston’s manu- 
facturers and wholesalers with the 
new SIC numbers. Then we plan 
to punch this up for IBM tabula- 
tion. 

And I can’t see any reason why, 
as time goes by, we can’t code and 
punch card all the business firms in 
our economy. And that will ceftain- 
ly give us a high speed analysis of 
our industries from any angle. 

Continued on page 174 
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[ For Building Business with: 


e BINDERS 
| e FOLDERS 


| © PRESENTATIONS | 
| JUST PUBLISHED — 116 poge cotolog 
YOURS FREE 


tor every business need 


Write Today 


! ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., INC.| 
_ FALL RIVER MASSACHUSETTS 


Dept. IM-2 





MAN WHO LIKES TO WRITE wanted for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work. Must have 
at least three years of college with courses in 
engineering end technical subjects and ability 
to write. Position offers excellent opportunity. 
Previous experience helpful but not essential. 
Man selected will be trained in ali phases of 
industrial advertising. In your letter of appli- 
cation state age, education, positions held, and 
give statement of why you want a career in 
advertising. Location: well-known Connecticut 
company. Write Box 546, ¢/o Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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If you use form letters in lots of 25 copies 
to 100,000, you'll want to see these clever, 
4-color, preprinted letter-sized forms that 
get ANY message off to a wns start; com- 
mand attention and respec REE cata- 
logue. Write to NATIONAL CREATIVE _ 
1030 Leggett / Ave., New York x SS, 











At Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1958 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 69 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organi- 
zations . . . in your 
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LETTERS. . 


continued from p. 173 


Now, here’s where you folks come 
in. I would like very much to have 
your opinions on this procedure— 
your comments and your sugges- 
tions. Also any data you have in 
your files that will help us on this 
project. 

Far as I know, 
taken on such a 
right? 


no major city has 
project. Am I 


VERNE LANE 

Executive Research Institute, 
Houston, Tex. 

[We think your procedure is fine. 


Information coming up.—Ed. ] 


VS 1$ Une 
Magazine 


Did you spot the ‘ in its? 
Here’s one who did 


s How many readers noticed, in 
the first marginal comment (see 
above) on “How to Write Industrial 
Publicity Articles’ (IM, December, 
57, p. 40), that a contraction of 
“it is’ was used when it should 
have been a possessive “it?” 
ALLEN K. TYLER 
Advertising Service Manager, Pe- 
troleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 
[ Well?—Ed. ] 


Good argument, 
bad example 


= Fred DeArmond has a_ valid 
argument (“Analyzing the Organ- 
ization Man,’ IM, December, ’57, 
p. 46), but one of his citations is 
singularly ill chosen. 

I refer to his quoting David 
Sarnoff’s comment regarding the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra that “it 
is the players, not Toscanini, who 
are making music.” Apart from the 
half-truth of the remark, which is 
not under discussion here, General 
Sarnoff’s tribute to the players did 
not prevent his dismissing them im- 


mediately following Toscanini’s re- 
tirement a few years back. 
SAUL TAISHOFF 
Walter Landor & Associates, In- 
dustrial Design, San Francisco 


Likes IM’s direct mail 
articles, wants reprints 


= I was very much interested in 
the series of four articles appear- 
ing in the October, 1957, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (p. 48), that 
dealt with direct mail selling. 

If reprints of these articles are 
available, I would be interested in 
obtaining about 400. If not, would 
you have any objection to our re- 
producing the articles as written for 
distribution to industrial and com- 
mercial sales representatives of our 
member gas utility companies? 

RALBERN H. MURRAY 

Secretary, Industrial & Commer- 

cial Gas Section, American Gas 

Association, New York 
[Sorry, no reprints available. But 
you have our permission to reprint 
the articles.—Ed. | 


Says 1,000 brainstorm 
sessions show IM is right 


® Thank you for Dick Hodgson’s 
excellent roundup article, “Brain- 
storming, Valuable Tool or Passing 
Fancy?” (IM, December, ’57, p. 35) 

Thank you also for the tested and 
useful “25 Tips for Effective Brain- 
storming.” 

As a teacher of “Creative Think- 
ing — Brainstorming — Applied 
Thinking” at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and elsewhere, I confirm the 
findings of Mr. Hodgson. To date, 
I’ve led over 1,000 brainstorming 
sessions with positive and often re- 
markable results. 

Brainstorming is, indeed, “a most 
valuable technique if it is properly 
applied.” 

WHITT N. SCHULTZ 

Public Relations Dept., Illinois 

Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 
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. SPEAKING 


Have You a Distributors’ Council? 


A leading manufacturer of building materials has 
been working closely of late with a distributor in a 
metropolitan Eastern market, because that distributor 
has developed some new and effective merchandising 
plans which are moving a lot of building products. 

The manufacturer’s district sales office is keeping 
closely in touch with this merchant, and is providing 
considerable cooperation in the form of direct mail 
and other promotional aids to enable the brand names 
of the manufacturer to be given special emphasis in 
the sales and advertising campaign. 

This manufacturer also has a house magazine going 
to his dealers and distributors, in which the methods 
of this successful company have been publicized. Sim- 
ilar articles about other distributors and dealers who 
have shown ability to develop strong and effective 
sales and promotion programs are also run in the house 
publication from time to time. 

Since circulating good ideas of this kind among all 
of the people who provide contact with the market 
can be highly important in building increased sales, 
it might be worth while for the manufacturer to go 
a step further and organize a distributors’ council 
whose job it would be to discuss promotional and sell- 
ing plans and then recommend the adoption of the best 
methods to the entire distributor organization. 

This plan is being used by the major automobile 
companies, most of which now have dealers’ councils 
which discuss all phases of the job of selling more cars. 
Also they are able to formulate suggestions regarding 
dealer policies of the manufacturers, and to point out 
ways in which dealer-manufacturer relations can be 
improved. 

A manufacturer of any kind of product going to 
industry through distributors, dealers and other mid- 
dlemen always has the job of grading up the sales 
efforts of the people who are out in the field carrying 
the product story to important customers and pros- 
pects. There is a tremendous variation in the quality 
of the work done in this area. Some distributors are 
on their toes, developing excellent promotion and mer- 
chandising programs of their own, as well as utilizing 
material supplied to them by the manufacturers. Others 
coast along, doing a routine and uninspired job of 
selling. Obviously the latter need some sort of stimu- 
lation to get them to move higher in the scale in terms 
of aggressive, determined sales effort. 
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The distributor council can be the spearhead for better 
sales promotion and merchandising. 


Since business in 1958 will go to those who do a 
little more than seems necessary in advertising, mer- 
chandising, promotion and selling, any manufacturer 
who can step up dealer or distributor effort even slight- 
ly will see the results in terms of larger volume. In 
the case referred to at the beginning of this editorial, 
the market which was responding to the distributor’s 
effort was in modernization and home improvement, 
a business not dependent on the number of new homes 
being built. Old homes have been the target, and big 
sales results the objective, which has been realized to 
a remarkably satisfactory extent. 

The best dealers and distributors handling your prod- 
uct can be the catalyst for the rank and file, who need 
information in detail regarding the experiences of the 
top people in the field. If merely publishing articles 
about distributor success in company house magazines 
does not activate the entire organization, then the next 
step is to put the information in a form which can be 
presented by salesmen to other dealers. Demonstra- 
tion of sales success by another distributor similarly 
situated would convince a lot of mediocre organiza- 
tions of the sales and profit possibilities in the manu- 
facturer’s line. And salesmen armed with this kind of 
case material could open more accounts with dis- 
tributors in areas where adequate representation has 
not been obtained heretofore. 

The distributor council, as the spearhead for better 
organization of sales promotion and merchandising, has 
possibilities which it would be well worth while to 
explore. 


LD 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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and 100% of Heating Specialists in all Industries read and use... 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


aati 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
i. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there I. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 


x 


\ I, 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1. H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through I. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using#. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 19,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, 1. H.is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder, “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1958”. 


Below is a partial list of the products ‘‘Industrial Heating'’ has suc- 


cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through ‘Industrial Heating’’. 


Woo : 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING <2 @ good medium for aduertiring of: 





Here’s an “informative 
label” to help 
industrial advertisers 
spot MILL & FACTORY’s 
unique values offered 
by no other publication 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


“MILL & FACTORY... serving 
Production and Maintenance Engineering” 


Every successful advertising medium is one that has carved out a special niche 
for itself; that has elements that differ from every other medium. The advertiser’s 
job is to identify those differences and determine whether or not they offer 
exclusive advantages that will help him market his particular product. This label 
identifies Mitt & FAcTory as serving Production and Maintenance Engineering, 
and best describes this important group which is served exclusively by no other 
publication. 


The word “engineering” describes the editorial scope of Mitt & Factory and 
pinpoints the fact that its circulation is made up of engineering men in production 
and maintenance. These men are not the top operating management in their com- 
panies but are directly responsible for solving the engineering problems in both 
production and maintenance. 


How we know who these men are 


The industrial distributors’ salesmen, who build and maintain MILL & Factory’s 
circulation, limit its readers to the men in each worthwhile plant whom they have 
to see to sell. They have no interest whatever in anyone else. They are not 
interested in operating management who are concerned 
primarily with management policy — administrative and 
financial problems, pension plans, insurance, plant loca- 
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ENGINEERING 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 





tions, over-all operating considerations, etc. The products 
sold by these distributors are used almost exclusively in 
production and/or maintenance... the machines, tools, 
materials-handling equipment, electrical power and trans- 
mission equipment, lubricants, steam specialties, etc., that 
are used in production or maintenance or both. 


The readers of Mitt & Factory... the men the distrib- 
utors’ sales engineers see to sell... are‘the men concerned 
with production and maintenance engineering right out in 
the plant... the men who see that the work gets done; the 
men responsible for improved methods and the adoption 


Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men : . : 
known to be directly responsible for the methods, the equip- of cost-saving machines and equipment. MILL & FAcToRY 


ment and the supplies used in production and maintenance. is deliberately designed to help these men solve their imme- 
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Mill & Factory 














diate engineering problems — of reducing costs in pro- 
duction and maintenance with practical, tested working methods. 


See for yourself 


To get a first-hand picture of just who these men are and what they buy and 
how they’re sold, we urge you to pick up the June issue of MILL & Factory 
which describes one hundred case studies of actual sales of products by distrib- 
utors’ salesmen. Each case tells why the product was bought and, in most cases, 
who the man was who was seen by the distributor’s salesman and persuaded to 
specify the product. A few minutes with this June issue and you'll be able to 
visualize the type of men you reach through MiLt & Factory... you'll feel 
better acquainted with the men engaged in production and maintenance engineer- 
ing who specify and buy the products used in those departments. 


You'll see why Mitt & Factory is the only publication devoted exclusively to 
this important buying group and provides this unique opportunity for industrial 
marketers. 


Mill § Factory ss 


maintenance engineering 
—the men, regardless of title 
A Conover-Mast Publication IN'p|P. 1B PAl industrial salesmen 4 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York must see to sell. 





